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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tse Live AND ADVENTURES OF A OCfgAP Jack 
has been faithfully transcribed as near verbatum et 
Literatim as possible from the MS. supplied to me 
for that purpose by Mr. William Green, who bas 
spent his youth and early manhood in the capacity 
of a “Cheap Jack,” and who, during the past 
twenty-five years, has held a respectable position in 
Brighton as a “London, Birmingham, and Sheffield 
Warebouseman— Wholesale, Retail, and for Ex- 
portation.” 

Truth forming the basis of the work, there is, 
perhaps, a peculiar freshness about the sketches, 
tales, jokes, and witticisms, which will, I trust, be 
appreciated and approved of by the reader. 

Tue Epitor. 


THE 
LIFE & ADVENTURES 


oF 


A CHEAP JACK. 


In giving « series of short sketches of tho life, 
manners, and customs of Cheap Johns, vulgo 
Jacks, including my own life and adventures as 
a member of that fraternity, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the first place to disabusc the public 
mind of certain things they have read in books 
or geen enacted upon the British stage in re- 
ference to them in general, and the parties whom 
I shall hereafter name in particular. For in all 
my experience—and I have seen and heard all 
of any note that have appeared in any part 
of England during the last forty years—I 
neve saw anything or anybody like the Dr. 
Marigold of the late Charles Dickens, or that 
cfd 1 
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nondescript in little Buckstone’s popular and 
withal powerful drama the “Flowers of the Forest,” 
where Cheap John is made out to be part gipsy, 
part thief, part lawyer, and part idiot, and theatri- 
cally drawn in such a manner that, FE am sure, 
“none but himself can be his parallel.” Now is 
his crying pal the “Kinchin” any more faithfully 
drawn. 

Now, when I travelled, we had in the first place 
to be licensed as hawkers, and to get that licence 
we had to pay SJ. per year, or any portion of a 
year, for one horse, or 122. for two horses, besides 
getting two vouchers from two respectable persons 
being householders, and the signature of the 
clergyman of the parish, as a guarantee that we 
were respectable and deserving persons to be 
trusted with a licence. 

Aman that travels asa Cheap John is thought 
nothing of as a master unless he has at least 
1001. worth of goods of his own—literally his 
own by reason of their being bought and paid for— 
a good horse, and a good carriage. Besides, in 
getting his goods he has to send cash with order, 
for two or three good and sufficient reasons, one 
is to get the goods at the lowest possible price, 
no credit is given or asked for, because as agrule 
people that travel with Birmingham or Sheffield 
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goods pay ready money for everything, for the 
sake of the “special terms,” and it saves trouble at 
both ends, insures promptness in executing an 
order, whether large or small, and both buyer and 
seller are equally alive to the fact that where 
thére’s no trust there’s no mistrust. 

And the very fact that a person holds an 8, 
or a 12l, licence is a proof of his respectability 
and responsibility, Of course the foregoing re- 
marks chiefly apply to the master Cheap John, 
and not to the men in his employ. 

Tt is always @ rule with the fraternity, whatever 
may be their shortcomings in selling their goods— 
when they are always supposed, and by common 
consent allowed, to “lie like truth,”—to speak the 
truth to each other when stating the amount of 
business they have done, and not if they have 
taken 121. to say 252, for if one of them were 
known to tell a lie about his takings it would 
stick by him ever afterwards and make it very 
unpleasant forthe party in the future. For if he 
-happened to be relating any circumstance, whether 
directly or indirectly connected with bis business 
affairs, he would be looked upon as unworthy of 
belief and never to be speaking truth. 

In? all my experience of travelling I don’t 
think Iever found anything equal to the delight 

1, 
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of stopping or halting for a few hours at mid-day 
during the heat on the “high spice toby,” as we 
nsed to call the main road, when after travelling 
perhaps twenty miles in the morning, the horses 
and the men becoming tired and worn out with 
the dust and the heat, then to draw off wien 
we found a convenient place at the side of the 
road where there was a nice bit of grass and a 
running stream for the tits. And what makes it 
more pleasant, it is so inexpensive. 

Cheap Johns as a rule do not make a practice 
of camping, although I frequently did—perhaps 
more than any other on the road at the time—for 
besides the enjoyment of it, it is so mach less 
trouble than stopping at an inn by the road-side. 
In the summer the horses are taken out from the 
shafts and begin browsing and watering directly, 
in fact helping themselves, and are no further 
trouble. Then the round kettle is got out and 
slang from a pole placed through the spokes over 
the nave of the wheel, and under the bed of the 
carriage. The pot is soon set boiling by the aid 
of broken pieces of tea-chests and boxes that the 
goods have been received in, The gammon of 
bacon is put in with the hard pudding and 
cabbage, and in an hour or so we sit down on the 
grass to “a feast fit for an emperor !” 
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At other times we used to turn ont the tits into 
a grass field, which we were always glad to pay 
for, as it was not then necessary to hobble them, 
or get out of bed at three or four o’clock in tho 
morpving to see that they had not strayed away, 
antl were happy at least for the next six or seven 
hours, But old horses that were accustomed to 
this kind of travelling seldom strayed away from 
the caravansarie even if they were not fettled, 
which is done with a piece of rope about four feet 
six inches long tied round one fore-leg by the 
middle of the rope, and then the two ends coiled 
together, and at the extreme ends fastened round 
the other fore-leg, but always long enough between 
the legs to allow the horse to spread them, or he 
could not get his head down to the grass. 

No one can imagine the luxuries of a Cheap 
Jobn’s life years ago that has not travelled with 
him, or been at the business in some way. The 
summer was the worst time for business, but of 
course the best for the pleasures of travelling. 
It frequently happened after or while making a 
halt, as above described, that a farmer, or perhaps 
one or two of the locality, would pay us a visit, 
and if they were good fellows would invite us to 
their houses or to the nearest inn, and have a 
friendly glass together; others, however, would be 
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what we termed “crabbed,” and would come and 
ask, “How long we intended to remain there?” 
which hint we took by answering, “Oh, only 
while we bait the horses; we shall be away in an 
hour or so.” But as a rule we were always 
welcome to stop anywhere we had selected for 6ur 
“pitch.” Again, some of the farmers would ask, 
“Are you going to stay here all night?” “Aye! 
we thought about it. Have you a meadow we 
can turn our horses in?” “Yes, you may tum 
them in that field over the other side. I'll charge 
you a sbilling a head.” “All right, governor—we 
are on! and thank you too.” 

In the morning after @ comfortable night's rest, 
@ good wash in the purling stream, get the tits 
together avd harness them, and then away for the 
next twenty or thirty miles, as the distances from 
one fair to another would happen to be, as from a 
good rest like this men and horses would be like 
giants refreshed. There is really nothing to equal 
the cool spot, the refreshing stream, the splendid 
dinner—because so badly wanted, and the grate- 
ful animals made it all, that no heart could wish for 
more—at that moment. 

But it is now high time that I began to say 
something about my own personal history befote I 
get too deeply immersed in Cheap Johns and 
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Johnny, for, unlike Canning’s “Needy Knife 
Grinder,” I have a story to tell. Therefore, gentle 
reader—yes, I think that’s the proper “ booky” term. 
But, gentle or simple—and I may here add that 
many more are cut for the simples than “take ”— 
80, reader, be you of what class you may, before I 
go any further, I must tell you, even at the very 
threshold of my life and experience as a Cheap 
John, before I have got over the first two or three 
pages I have got tired of the job. For of all the 
things in the world there is nothing so slow and 
tedious to me, who have spent my youth and early 
manhood as a Cheap John, as committing old 
quemories to paper with a pen and ink, and it is 
only at the urgent and long-expressed wish of my 
old friend, well-known as the “ Bookworm,” that I 
have been induced and at last persuaded to 
“undergo the operation.” What I have always 
wanted, and what I have always said, is—you make 
an appointment to meet me some fine afternoon in 
my own parlour or drawing-room; then let me 
have the “missus’s chimney ornaments” and her 
sideboard “nick-nackery" on the pembroke table, 
and let me be mounted up on that after a good 
dinner and two or three glasses of ’47 port, and 
thefi that two expert and double-quick-time par- 
liamentary reporters be present while I sold to 
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imaginary customers all the “ missus’s” ornaments, 
for then I could rattle out the old “whids” 
after the old form. But no, it appears that I must 
write it all out in a dry matter-of-fact manner 
without the upturned faces, the rattle and noise of 
the gong, trumpet, drum, and pipes, or even the 
cymbals, usually to be found on the fair-ground, or 
not so much as the noise and hubbub of a country 
market-place to cheer me on. 

Somehow or another I don’t think they make 
steel pens so good as they did in days of yore, 
for I well remember that those I used to sell 
stitched on a card, and with a holder, a stick of 
senling-wax, and a lead pencil, the lot for sixpence. 
Those ‘pens—or at all events I used to say so— 
“You had only got to stick one of them in 
the holder, lay a sheet of paper and a bottle of 
ink on the table, and tell the pen what you wanted 
to say, then go on smoking your pipe, and in a 
few minutes the letter would be written and sealed 
up ready for the post.” The pens I get hold of I 
find won't do anytbing of the sort. Could I 
have been exaggerating, J wonder? But to my 
task, for it appears that I am to write out the 
jast forty years of my life on small pieces of paper, 
and then my friend, the editor, is to put them 
all in ship-shape order: I can but wish I had done 
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the job, as he wanted me, two or three years ago, 
then it would have been done. But, no matter; 
here goes, 

Now be it known to all whom it may concern, 
that the author of these memoirs and sketches of 
the manners, customs, sayings, and doings of Cheap 
Johns was born young ! of poor, but honest—and 
all that sort of thing—parents. My father was 9 
butcher, my mother the daughter of a sea captain ; 
and as they had a family of seven boys and one 
girl, they were kept, ix statu quo, always poor. 
So as soon as the boys were able to turn out and 
get their own living they were only too glad to 
do so. 

After knocking about for some time as ao 
butcher’s boy, I resolved in my own mind thet if 
ever the chance presented itself I would start 
travelling in some way or another, as going to 
market and driving home the beasts, and at other 
times going long distances either on foot or on an 
old horse called ‘‘ Daddy,” belonging to my father, 
to fetch home his purchases from markets or fairs, 
had given me a disposition to roam, 

When Free Mart Fair—then held at Portsmouth 
for fourteen days, but now abolished—came round, 
I nfver failed to go there in the evening, and there 
T used to stand for hours together listening to the 
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Cheap Jacks, as they were then as now called by 
the people, although the term “han’ seller” is 
mostly used by themselves. 

My father was a quiet easy-going man, and as 
strong and healthy as need be. My mother was 
hearty, and as good-looking » woman as you would 
wish or expect to see. Both were well favoured 
by Nature, but Nature in her bounty had made 
them opposites, as mother was very business-like 
and speculative, while “dad” was just the reverse, 
so that the family of seven boys and one girl was 
divided, four being in temper, disposition, business 
habits, &c., like one, and the other four like the 
other of the parents. The eldest boy was like his 
father ; myself and two next like mother; the next 
like “dad,” and the next like mother, and the last 
two like their father; and we were so constructed 
that we did not care much about hearing from, or 
seeing, our opposite brothers, and unfortunately we 
were not taught to do so when young, and as we 
grew up the same feeling prevailed in a more or 
leas degree. 

Butchers as a rule bring their boys into the 
business early, and my father was no exception, 
eo that when I left schoo] I certainly had learned 
to read, make figures, and scribble after a fashion; 
but at that time I was fond of venture, could not 
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bear anything like restraint, so I learnt every- 
thing that pleased me best, and after doing the 
usual drudgery of the calling of a butcher-boy at 
home I was put ont to another butcher in the 
town, who did a much larger business than my 
father. There I soon became very useful in driv- 
ing the cart to the neighbouring markets, or riding 
horseback, without a saddle, with baskets of meat, 
and, as before observed, going to the markets and 
other places to bring home the cattle, as sheep, 
lambs, oxen, cows, and calves. I now enjoyed 
more freedom than when at bome; but the worst 
misfortune that ever happened to me in my youth, 
was that my father for any fault always struck me 
a blow on the back of my head, which so flattened 
the part that it knocked all the self-respect out of 
me, and made me careless and reckless, and first 
put me in mind of quitting my native place for an 
adventurous life, and no calling seemed to suit my 
young inclination like the life of a Cheap John. 
Bill Hedges was the firat man I ever saw in the 
business. He was a smart, active fellow, and at 
that time about thirty-five years uf age; and when 
I used to hear him on the cart talk of Sheffield in 
Yorkshire, where he came from, and saw written 
onethe sides of the carriage, “Birmingham and 
Sheffield Warehouse,” and on the back, “York 
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Bozaar,” it gave me a great desire to travel and 
see these wonderful places. Hedges had the mis- 
fortune to have a bad affliction of the face, which 
made him very queer to look at. He ultimately 
give over the business to Mat Hunt, his head man, 
and became a contractor on the Great Western 
Railway, where I believe he made a nice little 
fortune. 

Mat Hunt was certainly the best in the busi- 
ness IF ever met with, both in taking large sums 
of money and for humour. He had a capital voice 
and a plentiful stock of wit, and good judgment 
in the use of each. 

From frequently hearing these two celebrated 
men hold forth at Free Murt Fair, together with 
men in the same line but of lesser importance, 
I formed such an idea of the charms of the life 
tbat I determined aot ali risks to follow it for the 
future. 

It was at the back end of the year that I first 
joined a Cheap John at Salisbury Market, and 
after travelling for about six weeks through Dor- 
setshire and Somersetshire, we returned to Salis. 
bury to spend the Christmas of 1834. 

The man I was with was connected with another 
person who kept a shop in the town, and dealt in 
marine stores as well. 1t used to be the fashion in 
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those days, and the same thing to a certain extent 
is carried on now by those who, in addition to 
travelling, keep a shop in the town they hail from, 
and supply country shops and hawkers with various 
goods, They both buy and take in exchange old 
metals, skins, &c. The party mentioned carried 
on this trade, besides having curts travelling in the 
Cheap John line. 

When a sufficient quantity of skins had accumu- 
lated they were carted off to London, and we 
brought back such goods in our line that could bo 
purchased there. And when we had a good load 
of metals we used to set off for Birmingham. 
From Salisbury we went to Devizes, from there to 
Swindon, Highworth, Faringdon, Lechlade, Bur- 
ford, Stow-on-the-Wold, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Henley-in-Arden, and so on to 
Birmingham, a very nice little journcy of about 110 
tiles, There were no railways in those days. 

The first railway I ever saw was from Moreton 
to Stratford, sixteen miles running alongside of 
the high-road. I remember seeing the horses 
drawing the bricks used ia the construction of it 
uphill, and when they came to an incline they 
were put into the trucks and so rode until they 
were wanted to draw up an incline again, or ona 
level. 
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It was in the way just described that 1 first 
went to Birmingham. My employer had got two 
loads of metal ready to be sent off, and he had 
his horees at a farm at Sturminster Marshail, about 
five miles on the Wimborne side of Blandford, 
pethaps altogether about twenty-six miles from 
Salisbury. We had at that time an old joskin 
of a countryman for an ostler, who made all 
sorts of excuses about fetching these horses up: 
he not caring for the job. As I was always fond 
of horses I volunteered to go for them. So after 
some talk on the subject it was arranged that I 
should start off at once, it then being about twelve 
o'clock of the day, and in the month of February. 
I was at the time but fifteen years old, and rather 
small for my age. The effect of those knocks on 
the back of the head my father used to be so free 
in giving, had not yet quite left me to give my 
system free scope for development. 

Now Ihad never been to the place where the 
horses were turned out, nor did I know any- 
thing about the country. But in the butchering 
business I had often gone long journeys, both on 
foot and horseback, and had never made ® mis- 
take, s0 I treated their doubts about my finding 
the place and bringing the horses home safe with 
great contempt; and off I started, they telling me 
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Iwas to keep the Salisbury and Blandford road 
‘until I got to the seventeenth milestone, and then 
to strike to the left over the downs until I came 
to a windmill. I did so, and after walking, as I 
thought, some fifteen or sixteen miles, I saw 4 mill 
and made for it. It had been past daylight 
for some hours, but there was a splendid moon; 
and as I approached what I thought was a mill, I 
found it to be but a clump of trees, so I disconso- 
lately drawled on about another mile and found 
myself on the high-road between Blandford and 
‘Wimborne, and close to a milestone. It was a 
very still night, and I heard the running of water 
at some little distance off the road. I hastened 
towards it, and found it was the mill I was looking 
for, but instead of being a wind it was a water- 
mill, I inquired at a house for the place I wanted 
to be at, and was told it was a little more than a 
wile from hence. I started off with better courage, 
and arrived at the farm just as the good man and 
his family were about to retire for the night, and 
glad enough to be at my journey’s end, 

I was served with a good supper, and not before 
I needed it; after which I was shown to a com- 
fortable bed, where I slept soundly until seven 
o’cleck the next morning. After breakfast the 
horses—one called “Old Sharper,” and the other 
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“Young Sharper”—were got ready, and by eight 
o'clock I was on the road back to Salisbury. My 
instructions from the farmer where the horses had 
been kept for his nephew, my employer, were to 
go back through Blandford; why I did not know, 
but I was too fond of riding over downs, and 
therefore thought proper to disobey orders. And 
to the surprise of all parties concerned I arrived 
at Salisbury as the Cathedral clock chimed forth 
one AM, with the horses safe and sound, I was 
asked by the joskin of an ostler whether I wasn’t 
a-going to dress ’er now that I had brought them 
home. I answered, “No, I’ve rode them, Jem, 
and now you can dress them—that’s your job.” 

I write of the above circumstance merely to 
show how handy a boy starting life early in the 
butchering trade may be made, jnasmuch as he 
has to ride, and drive, and go long journeys much 
earlier than any other class of lads; then they are 
instructed early to find out everything for them- 
selves-—all the customers’ residences, and other 
things connected with the business, without trou- 
bling any other persons in the establishment. 

The difficulties of writing the circumstances 
attendant on the life of a Cheap Jack, or John, 
are very great. It’s something like trying to play 
a drama in which there are ten or a dozen charac- 
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ters without the principal one, as, for example, 
Hamlet without Hamlet. The company that 
Cheap Jack addresses are parts in the play, and 
he the leading, or principal character. The whole 
business of the scene remains in abeyance until 
he has opened it; for, whonever he makes a sale, 
there is always a bit of chaff in connection with 
the transaction, as—“Sold again! and to a gen- 
tleman with a shoulder-of-mutton fist, that has 
never been washed since he had it”—-which if the 
person takes in good part, it is all right; for he 
laughs with the rest. But if he shows that he is 
in the least way annoyed at it, he makes himself 
a butt for the others, and in which Cheap Jack is 
uever backward in lending a helping hand to add 
to the party’s discomfiture, as—‘ Hah! he! hal 
ha! look there, master, there’s one of your front 
teeth dropped out. Don’t open your mouth so 
wide the next time you laugb, or you will lose the 
lot; then what will your poor old grandmother 
say ?” 

° Another stereotyped joke when addressing some 
“woman in the crowd—and in the absence of a 
young and pretty one to point to the oldest and 
ugliest—is, “Don’t wink at me, my dear; Tm 
a married man, with only one wife. You're a sweet 
pretty creature, and I’m fond of sweet things; but, 
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lor’ bless you, you would not last me a week. 
Leok at her, my lads—there! there she is! Betsy 
Blosh is her name. Now that’s the sort of girl 
for you. Cheeks like roses, lips like posies—blow 
yer noses, Would you like to travel with me, my 
dear? Come with me and be my love, and we 
will all the pleasures prove; and you will only 
have three jobs to do, namely—that is to say— 
ride, drive, and nurse the baby.” 

The usual opening is to this effect: “Now 
then, gentlemen, if you will just roll up, bowl up, 
and wheel about, and coil up this way for a few 
minutes, I shall not detain you long. I’m your 
old friend Cheap John, and not one of those 
common hawking, walking, talking, run-about 
fellows, such as wild Jrishmen, fiddle-legged 
Scotchmen, long-nosed Jews, Greeks, Turks, 
Italians, and so forth, that go about and up and 
down the country calling themselves Cheap Johns 
—they are mere idle impostors. I am the old 
original Cheap John of all. My father was 2 
Cheap John, my mother was a Cheap John, my 
brothers and sisters were all Cheap Johns, so if I 
am not a real Cheap John I must be cross-bred. 
I say, sold again, tos gentleman with a thousand 
a-year, and a bushel of spick-span new half-crowns 
every Monday morning. 
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“Look at old George down there. There he 
is! Look at him! He stands like one o'clock 
half-strack. What a rare nose he has got for the 
button of a closet-door; if I had him at Birming- 
ham I could make a lot of money by letting him 
out, his face being such a capital model for cast- 
iron knockers. 

“There's a cove standing there that looks as if 
be was built’ by subscription, ran up by contract, 
and badly finished; three-quarters out of an 
upright. If rags were trumps he would be all 
fours. There are no rag-shops where he comes 
from, for they wear them all, Ah! ah! you 
half-starved, hungry, ugly-looking covey, why, if 
they had you in the country where I came from 
they’d boil you down for the pigs. I have seen 
many a better fellow than you served so. 

“Tf any of you people buy any article of me, 
and do not approve of it to-morrow, bring it back, 
and I shan’t be here, for Iam going to swing ona 
gate all day and eat fat bacon.” 

* «ie you please, master, will you change this 
article I bought of you last night ?” 

“Change it? mot I; I have had it long 
enough. You keep it a little while now, and see 
how you like it. 

“I have double and single guns, double and 

I> 
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single-reined bridles, saddles, whips, girths, and 
spurs; I have hand-sews, panel-saws, tenon, meat 
and butchers’ saws, stocks and bits, chisels and 
gouges, tea and table spoons, knives and forks, both 
table and dessert, rules and tools for wise men and 
fools, the iron works of a fiddle, and various other 
articles too numerous to mention. Now, the first 
article I have for your inspection is a well-made 
hand-saw. 

“What do you say, old Nosey ?—how much do 
I want for this saw 7” 

« Yes,” 

“ Well, that’s just the price.” 

“But bow much ?” 

“Well, you know ; give me what you like for it.” 

“But how much do you ask ?” 

“ Well, I tell you I shall not take less.” 

“Tl take it at your price.” 

“T should like to be worth half what you would 
take, if yon could only get the chance, 

“Bravo! Bravissimo! Multum in parvo! 
Quantum sufficio! Fol the riddle, the rol, the ri 
do! Non quiero dando non de grubbo! The 
last phrase is Latin for ‘The devil said to Jerry 
Boam, Hand me over my slippers. 

“I can speak all languages, as Dutch, Hebrew, 
Coptic, Greek, and Latin, Double Dutch and 
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German, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, and all the 
Oriental languages that have been translated by 
Dr. Adam Clarke. For I took up my degrees— 
by degrees—at all the principal universities in the 
kingdom, as Oxford, Cambridge, Barnwell, Eton, 
and other places. I was educated for a crocus— 
that, you must understand, is a quack doctor—but 
the smell of the physic and pills, with the Jotions, 
potions, and motions, didn’t agree with me ; so they 
sent me to Sheffield and made a Cheap John of me. 
Talk about scholarship, I learnt all my geography 
from a book called ‘Reading made Easy,’ on one fine 
afternoon before breakfast. 

“Now, then, gather round me for bargains ; look 
sharp, and take no notice. Let your eyes be your 
judge, your pockets your guide, and your ready 
money the last thing you part with unless you can 
aee good value for it: and I mean to say, when 
you see me standing up here, bawling in sweet 
accents like a young sucking-dove on the tip of a 
young lady’s finger, and offering goods at these 
prices, you get good value, But— 

“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more—we'll deserve it. 
Tt must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well.’” 

The “ whids,” as the words or set phrases used 
by Cheap Jobns in disposing of their articles are 
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called, are very much alike, as one copies from 
another, I will here give a further variety of them 
as they now occur to my mind, As a matter of 
course they lose some of their “sharp edge” by 
the process of committing them to paper; many 
little circumstances occur when they (the whids) 
are being “cracked,” which are lost to a reader, 
and ideas and language keep cropping up, that a 
person sitting down to write them cannot possibly 
think of, the very look at times of the buyer would 
cause a remark that would be very appropriate with 
or to the person at the time; but the saying would 
most likely go for nothing in another without the 
attendant circumstances. 

Sometimes, in offering goods when trade is dull, 
it requires more tact and judgment in coming down 
to the price than it does when every second person 
in the company are buyers, and the seller has by 
word and action to keep the attention of his com- 
pany fixed, or at the least that portion of them that 
Jook like buyers, And it used to be a common 
saying, “Why, you are like the Welshmen; they 
take the money out of their pocket twice to look 
at it, and then put it back again.” 

But I will now attempt to give the “ whids” as 
pure and unedulterated as I possibly can under the 
unfavourable circumstances, 
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“ Here I am again, gentlemen! Here I am again, 
ladies, friends, Romans and fellow-countrymen, 
Here I am again, I say, after travelling through 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, through 
Russia, Prussia, Fravce, Spain, Portugal, the North 
and South of America, and the West Inges! I 
have arrived among you once more, just to open 
your eyes, evlighten your minds, and fill your 
boots with wonder, just to show and to tell you 
and let you know the imposition that is practised 
in my absence in the hardware and ironmongery 
trade, and to inform you that you will never 
more have the opportunity of buying goods at 
the low, scandalous, and reduced prices you have 
at the present time—Right-tu-ral—right-tu-ral- 
ly-da. 

“Now, my friends, there’s only one man that 
could ever make these goods, and he’s gone 
dead—dead as a coffin nail—and swears he'll 
never make any more at the price, so now's yer 
time. 

- “Now I have here a set of electro double- 
silver-plated coffee and tes service, There's coffee- 
pot, tea-pot, sugar-basin, and cream-jug; they are 
electro-plated on nickel silver. They were bred, 
bor, and reared in the town of Sheffield. The 
mannfacturer of these articles is the owner of a 
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large—very large—silver mine in the Stafford- 
shire collieries ; so it matters not to him whetber 
the workmen in plating these goods put on halfa 
pound of pure silver, or half a stone, all’s the same 
to him; his great desire is to wire in and get his 
name up, that he may hand it up and down to 
posterity as the best maker of silver wares of 
his day. His name is marked in large legible 
roman capitals on the bottom of each article, so 
that when these goods are bought by any re- 
spectable person they will be handed down as a 
hair-broom—no—heirloom I mean, in the family, 
and Landed down from mother to daughter, and 
father to son, through a dozen generations, past, 
present, and to come, 

“The sugar-basin and cream-ewer are lined, as 
you see, with gold—gold melted down from old 
spade-ace guineas to insure their being the pure 
stuff, I have asked fifty guineas for a set of goods 
like these many and many a time. 

“What do you say, old Bacon-face, that I never 
got it? 

“Well, who said I did? I never said so. I'd 
scorn the action. Now there never were but two 
sets equal to these ever made; the other set I sold 
to the Pacha of Egypt at Grand Cairo, only ‘ast 
‘Wednesday week. He would have bought this 
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set of me, but he had no more cash, ready rhino— 
fcl de rol de rido. So he offered me an elephant 
and a Turkish shawl in exchange; but we could 
not deal, as the elephant had only one tusk, and 
the shaw) had been worn, and I don’t deal in 
second-hand goods. Not I. 

“Now if any of you ladies buy this lot and 
make them a present to your daughter, she will 
have twenty sweethearts offering her marriago 
before she is twelve hours older; for they will 
argue to themselves—the parents must be im- 
mensely rich or they could not afford to make 
their daughter such a present as that. 

“It is the only lot F have so valuable in the 
cart, and if you won't give me fifty guineas, why, 
TU throw it away—yes, if you won't give me 
fifty guineas T’ll throw the lot away—for as many 
shillings; who says fifty shillings? No one give 
fifty shillings? Then I'll say, just to tempt you, 
here, take the lot for two pound ten! No one 
at two pound ten or fifty shillings; then T'll say 
forty. Here, blow me, I'll do such thing I 
never did before, I'll say thirty—yes, thirty 
shillings buys the lot, and I'll have no more nor 
take no less, Why, if my friend the Pacha of 
Egyjt knew I sold these at the price he'd go 
stark staring mad, and tear all the hair off his 
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old bald head. Sold again! And this time to 
a gentleman with two odd legs, If he was walk- 
ing in Manchester, one of his legs would be in 
Deansgate and the other going down Shude 
Hill.” 

Any one used to a Cheap John life could tell 
what part of the country they were in without 
“actually knowing the place, and that is by the 
style of cash taken. For instance, if he was in 
or near London, or any other very large town, 
the principal money taken would be sixpences, 
with but few shillings, whereas in a farming 
country ut a fair the cash would be larger coin 
and cleaner, It would take longer time to count 
the takings, perhaps only amounting to 74. or 
81, in the first instance, than it would take to 
count 30. or 402. of the latter. This may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless true. As I have 
remarked, the principal articles selling in or near 
a big city are “sixpennies,” such as pocket-knives, 
spoons, é&., small articles that can be conve- 
niently carried. But at country fairs everything 
sells—bridles, saddles, whips, guns, padlocks, saws, 
&c. &,, all goods of amounts varying from one 
shilling to three pounds and upwards. Not so 
the other, as before observed, bub mostly sixp&nces, 
and seldom more than a shilling or two. I have 
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experienced Bartholomew and Camberwell fairs 
in their palmy days, and if the takings amounted 
to 121, in the day, 112. odd would be in sixpences. 

Some cheap Johns were very different to others 
as regards good money-takers, inasmuch as one 
man would be up his time, usually one hour and 
a-half for 21, while another would take 5/. in 
the same time, the difference being that one man 
would work sixpenny lots, the other shilling and 
half-crown lots ; then there were others who would 
work in a good place upon still larger amounts, 
I have known Mat Hunt take 302, in two hours 
at Colchester Market by offering guns, bridles, 
watches, table cutlery, &c. 

Then there were others good at opposition. 
Mat Hant was tbe best out as a money-taker, 
but bad at opposition; Aaron Jessell, Friday, Mike 
Fagan, and Chris. Newman, good at both; while 
Fred. Jolly and others, slow at either; but al- 
though slow, tolerably sure, in smooth water. 
Then there were others who, although they learned 
certain “whids,” ie, set speeches, did not know 
how to use them to advantage, but uttered them 
parrot-like, 

And it is curious and noteworthy, now that 
1 come to quietly think over the matter, that in 
two men, with the same goods to dispose of, with 
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the same “ whids” and the same surroundings, then 
I say— 
“*Tis strange so much difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 

No doubt the public often think that when 
they hear two Cheap Johns chaffing each other 
they are only doing it for the sake of business; 
but that is at times a mistake, as I have known 
two men so opposed as to carry on their spleen 
until one or both have been ruined. I have known 
men literally give their goods away, or throw 
them at each other, which is termed “dolloping.” 
Mo Jacobs was celebrated for this species of folly. 
Once at Sheffield fair he had a row with an Irish- 
man in the business—whose name has now escaped 
me—which ended in a fight. Mo handed his purae 
to a by-stander, who sloped with the lot; and when 
Mo was made conscious of the fact he made a 
terrible lamentation, and declared he would never 
eat another bit of “ cozza,” i.e. pork, as long as he 
lived, and I believe kept his word; for he always 
attributed his bad luck on that occasion to his 
having partaken of the “unclean animal” the 
day before. 

The profits arising from ordinary Cheap John 
business were never less than twenty and never 
more than forty per cent, but generally averaged 
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about thirty, a little extra profit being now and 
then made by persons “snapping” before we got 
down to the lowest price we meant to take, which 
is always announced by the stereotyped phrase of 
“Tl take no more nor I'll take no less, sell it or 
never sell it—buy it who will.” Wherever it did 
happen that we got more for any article than we 
meant to take for a lot or two, it always caused a 
good deal of fun and chaff. Then we said : 

“As to the last lot I sold, although they were 
very good, but if the party had seen this lot he 
never would have bought the others, as these are 
larger, stronger, and better made, and a deal more 
solid silver about them than the Jast. However, I 
shall not make fish of one and fow! of another. You 
shall have this lot at the same price—half-a-crown. 
Sold again! Here, stop ; there is just one more left, 
I do really think, Yes, one more, ete., ete, 

“I know how it will be when I am gone, You'll 
sit at home fretting, stewing, and crying, and say- 
ing: ‘Oh dear me! oh, lawks-a-daisy! how sorry I 
am. Whata pity. Oh dear, dear me, why didn’t I 
buy the goods when I had the chance?” 

It was good fun sometimes, when trade was brisk, 
to sell the same lot to half-a-dozen people, and take 
their’ money, for when we suddenly came to the 
lowest price, there were generally several hands 
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held up for the articles; so, after taking their money 
and having a bit of chaff over, it ended in serving 
them with a lot each, with, “Here, let’s see; you 
spoke first, didn’t you, sir? Yes. Ah! but you 
(to another) gave me the money first—sold again! 
and got the money.” 

Again, on taking a half-crown from a customer, 
and who from the article be had purchased would 
require some change out, we used to say, “Sold 
again! and the gentleman has given me a York- 
shire shilling. Yes, there are nothing but shillings 
in the part I come from. But never mind, as I am 
Yorkshire too, I shall give you eighteenpence back 
for Juck; and as to-day is my birthday, I shall 
present all you people that give me a Yorkshire 
shilling for any of my ordinary shilling articles, 
with the sum of eighteenpence to spend in drink- 
ing my jolly good health, and wishing me very 
many happy returns of the day, and to-morrow, 
and the day after that.” 

To continue my own life and personal expe- 
rience, I have to inform my readers that after 
travelling with various parties as a help, or journey- 
man Cheap John, for about three years, I started 
on my own account at Birmingham by buying a 
few goods and standing in Birmingham fuir selling 
from off a pot-crate, under the walls of old St. 
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Martin’s Church, in the Bull-ring. And let me here 
observe that people need not be surprised at a 
Cheap John selling Birmingham goods in the town, 
as the trade is so varied, that although you offer 
the very goods that are manufactured in the town, 
yet amongst a company of two or three hundred 
you would not have a dozen that knew where to 
buy them, most of the large manufacturers carry- 
ing on their business in a very quiet manner, and 
many in very obscure parts, and dealing mostly 
wholesale. 

I worked in this manner for some time, in and 
about Birmingham, but being wanted at home on 
some family matters, I walked all the way to 
Portsea on that business, and afterwards accepted 
an engagement from John Lally, with whom I 
stayed for a month or two, then started off to 
London with 32, in my pocket, and began business 
again in earnest, and never sold as a help after- 
wards, 

The first place I went to was Woolwich, where I 
Sold out all my stock, boxes and all, but it being 
late at night I could not get in at my lodgings. 
There happened to be a wild-beast show in the 
town, belonging to a man named Pierce, alias 
Glo’ster Bill, whom I knew from having previously 
met him on several occasions; to him I told my 
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trouble of being locked out, when he generously 
offered me the use of one of his empty carriages be- 
hind a pair of laughing hyenas, which I accepted ; 
and in the morning, when I told my landlord where 
T had slept, he observed: “Yes, I suppose so; we 
have got a good many laughing hyenas in Wool- 
wich just now, but they have but two legs.” But 
such not being the case, I would not own the soft 
impeachment, 

After being in and about London for a month 
or so, I raised money enough to buy a pony and 
cart of a costermonger; but as the cart and 
harness were in very bad order, as I earned money 
80 I laid it out in repairs, until at last I made it 
a very decent turn-out, leastways I at the time 
thought so, and was not a little proud of it. But 
one day, after working at a fair in Essex, I was 
journeying to London to buy stock, when I met 
Mat Hunt on the road walking, as his own cart was 
very heavily loaded. He had sent his man on 
with it, so he rode with me, and on coming to a 
steep hill I jumped down to ease my horse a bit, 
and said to Mat, “Here, take the reins.” Mat 
replied : “No, I am blessed if I do, for if any of 
the farmers round about here should bappen to 
pass, they will think it’s my concern.” Mat was 
not ashamed to ride, but ashamed to be thought 
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to be the owner of a little turn-out like mine, 
«Time tries all” For a few years afterwards— 
but no matter. 

T used to go out with a lot of goods on the 
Wednesday to Romford Market, on Thursday to 
Bishop Stortford, Friday to Chelmsford, Saturday 
to Colchester, Monday to Hadleigh, Wednesday 
to Bury St, Edmunds, Thursday to Diss, and on 
the Saturday to Norwich, that is, on the market- 
days as they fell to each of the above places. I 
used to do the whole work myself,as I could not 
carry a “help,” as that would have iucreased the 
load of my tit too much. After having this little 
turn-out for about eighteen months I bought a 
big covered cart and a good strong horse. AND I 
was LanpEp! 

The best fairs are those held in the antumn, as 
Peterborough, Canterbury, Maidstone, Maldon, 
Colchester, &c. Maidstone October fair used to 
be worth about 401. the first day, and on one 
Saturday at Canterbury I took 271. at one “ pitch” 
—i.e, without getting down. There was an old 
fellow used to reside at Canterbury that had been 
in the business in his early days. He lived just 
through the arch at the end of the High Street, 
near the Sir John Falstaff Inn, and who in size, 
voice, and style was not unlike a miniature edition 
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of Falstaff, only he was of a very sallow com- 
plexion, which would not be at all like the ruddy 
gruff Sir John. 

This man used to stand in Canterbury and the 
markets round about the neighbourhood with 
goods ; he likewise had a shop in the town, and 
when apy fresh Cheap Johns visited Canterbury 
it was this old fellow’s dodge to get them to go 
away as quick as possible, by telling them what 
capital places there were within a few miles, and 
used to stand plenty of drink to make them 
believe he was a capital fellow. However, they 
invariably found out his deceit, and would work 
‘back to Canterbury after a time, and stey there 
while they could take a shilling in the place, then 
chaff the old fellow until they almost drove him 
mad. He was @ very crabby old customer, full 
of envy and jealousy, and had not been out of the 
county for years. His usual advice was, “There, 
YU bet you five pounds if you go and open at 
Faversham on Saturday, you will take a score of 
pounds just as easy as you can kiss your band,” 
he well knowing at the same time that there was 
no place at Faversham where Cheap Johns could 
sell in the market. 

In giving my recollections and short biographi- 
cal ‘notices of the persons I have met with during 
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my career as 2 Cheap John, I find I shall not be 
able to keep them in strict chronological order, some 
of the events occurring at the beginning, some in 
the middle, and some towards the close of my 
own life and in the travelling lives of the persons 
mentioned. Therefore, as a rule, I propose dis- 
posing of each one as far es I have been con- 
cerned with him, after beginning anything about 
him, my own travelling life being about thirteen 
years; but I have in many cases kept up the 
former acquaintanceship either in the way of 
friendship or business with some of the parties for 
many years after I became a shopkeeper, as 
some of the dates to the tales or anecdotes will 
show. 

The first one of my many old acquaintances 
who, as it were, crops up, is— 

Tom Hayden, a fine young fellow about 
twenty-three years of age, five feet five inches in 
height, and of rather stout build. When I first 
met him, in 1836, he was managing a cart for 
Bill Hedges at Mont Feir. At Mornhill they 
agreed to differ and parted, Tom going to manage 
@ concern for Harry White of Salisbury. Tom 
‘was a very good salesman, but very like a jibbery 
horse? for if he could not do end have his own 
way, and that all at once, he would not work at 
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all. I was with this man two or three times when 
I first started, and Tl just give here one example 
of the kind of person he was, We were at 
Alcester market one Tuesday in the summer, and 
it was a very fine hot day—a regular “ scorcher !” 
Tom could do no business; he tried hard and 
his best for a little time, when he in a pet sud- 
denly determined to shut up and to travel ail 
night to Chipping Norton for Wednesday’s market, 
We did so, and when we got there I opened the 
goods and got all ready for work; but as Tommy 
did not put in an appearance, I went to seek for 
him, and at length found him at a public-house 
getting drunk as fast as he could. I, being tired, 
sat down to rest myself, and very soon afterwards 
Tom dropped off to sleep. I soon followed suit, 
and when I awoke the market was over, so that 
we did no business after travelling all night to 
get to this place. Tommy had grabbed at the 
shadow and lost the substance, for, as we afterwards 
heard, Alcester market turned out very well for 
ali parties and in all lines of business that did 
stop. 

Tom was always on the very best terms with 
himself, and when he was asked to sing in com- 
pany used to give “ Will Watch, the bold Smug- 
gler.” The last I heard of him, some ten years 
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ago, was that he was keeping an hotel in the Isle 
of Wight. 

Mat Hunt travelling late one night from Col- 
ehester to Chelmsford, and coming to a very lonely 
and dark part of the road, was accosted by two 
rough and suspicious-looking men who carried a 
short heavy stick each, with—*Can you tell us 
what's the time, master?’ Mat was alone and 
had 2 large sum of money with him, the result 
of a week’s work at Colchester market, besides 
between 202. and 30/. that had been accumulating 
from one or two little side jobs on the way. Mat 
Hunt was by no means a timid man, give him 
plenty of elbow-room and daylight; he was a 
match for any two ordinary men under ordinary 
circumstances, But he well knew that these two 
roughs who had stopped him meant mischief, and 
that he could not stand any chance with them, they 
being well armed with heavy and, for their purpose, 
useful sticks; and as they had everything to gain 
and he everything to lose, it was necessary to use & 
dittle judgment, and instead of attempting to fight 
them it would be far better to “fight cocum.” And 
Mat was equal to the occasion, for having on him 
a “duck,” 4c. an old English watch movement in 
new German silver cases, altogether being worth 
in the way of trade about eight shillings; so in 
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reply to the question of “Can you tell us what's 
the time, master?’ Mat handed his “duck” of a 
watch over to one of the men and said, “Here, 
have a look for yourself, my lad, for it’s so dark 
T can’t see the time” The man took the watch 
and they both hurried off together, and Mat was 
well-pleased to be rid of them at the price. I 
have heard him many a time declare that he would 
have given a “tenner” at the moment to have 
been out of it, for if they had begun to perform 
on him, as he had no weapon of any description 
to defend himself with, the two roughs must have 
succeeded had they tried it on. So he escaped 
the loss of a good stake of money and a good 
beating into the bargain by his coolness and ready 
wit in handing over what appeared to the roughs 
@ fine old English and valuable watch, but what 
in reality was an almost worthless duck! But 
watches, you know, were made to go. 

Atatime when Mat Hunt was at a low ebb— 
he having drunk to an excess and neglected his 
business— he kept 2 small hardware shop at 
Chelmsford in Essex. Mat wished to see his old 
employer, Bill Hedges, to get some monetary 
assistance from him, and for that purpose invited 
Bill and his missus down to Chelmsford to spend 
Sunday and talk abont old times. And as the 
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two women were like sisters, Mra, Hedges soon per- 
snaded Bill to accept of the invitation. They 
hed all spent a very agreeable day, and when the 
time for the departure of his visitors was drawing 
nigh, Mat thought it would be a good opportunity 
to introduce the subject of borrowing some ready 
money, particularly as Bill, who had been imbibing 
rather freely, was mellow and good tempered. 
So Mat began to open the business thus: “TI 
know I have been a great fool to do as I have 
done.” 

Bru: “ Yes, you have, Mat, and I am glad to 
hear you acknowledge it.” 

Mar; “Bat I don’t intend to be such a fool any 
more, Bill.” 

Bu: “I hope not, Mat.” 

Mar: “You see, Bill, I’ve got some stuff left, 
but it wants sorting up with some fresh goods, and 
then I could go to work and do very well.” 

But: “I daresay you could, Mat, if you kept 
steady; and as you say you have seen your folly, 
why, it’s time you altered for the better.” 

Mart: “Yes, and I mean to and no mistake 
this time. Now if I had any friend that would 
Jend me a score or a fifty, it would be the 
meaps of my getting myself in my old position 
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Buu: “Shouldn't wonder, Mat, but what it 
would,” 

Mat: “Now, if you would do it, Bill, and you 
might without hurting yourself—”" 

Bux: “Ah! but Ishan’t, Mat. You have spent 
your own money, but Ill take ——- good care you 
don’t spend any of mine. I thought how it would 
be; and I’ve just felt what was coming. Como 
along, Poll ; let’s be off.” 

And so the two old pals parted. 

“If you would know the value of a ducat try to 
borrow one,” says the old proverb. 

Mat Hunt and Ned Abrahams, two old rivats, 
met at Battle Fair in Sussex, and as soon as 
business began they commenced their old oppo- 
sition, which they were both good at. It was about 
six of one to half a dozen of the other, with Mat 
Hunt for choice. I had drawn up alongside 
of them, but as I could see that they were likely 
to be at their old badgering and chaffing game 
I moved a little further off, then returned to see 
the opening of the wordy war. Mat Hunt opened 
with, “Take care of the Jew pork butcher, he’s 
had the best part of a leg of pork for his dinner 
to-day; he calls it veal with the crackling on it, 
Twig his nose; wouldn’t it make a good perish 
pickaxe? Mind he don’t take you in with his 
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blacklead pencils made of the best real coal-dust. 
Oh, I had a piece of pork, and I stuck it on a fork, 
and I gave it to Jew-boy-Jew,” &c. 

Abrahams replied, “Ob, I had a bit of beef, and 
I stuck it on @ leaf, and I gave it to a Christian 
thief. Look at the man! hear him; why, he’s all 
jaw like a sheep’s head. He was drummed out of 
the regiment he was in for eating his comrades’ 
kwapsacks”—with a variety of other epithets and 
expletives by far too numerous to mention. 

But Mat got the people with him; and while all 
the chaff was going on he offered a gun for sale, 
and at the same time kept firing a small charge of 
powder out of it, pointed well up in the ‘air, and 
afterwards laid it aside to show and expatiate on 
the merits of some other article of commerce. Pre- 
sently a countryman made up his mind to buy the 
gon at the price it had been offered at; and after 
paying for it put a cap on the nipple, and, by way 
of joke, pointed it at the Jew, and, not knowing it 
was loaded, pulled the trigger, and it went off 
bang! to the great consternation of both. The Jew 
thought he was killed, and screeched out so lustily 
that the countryman was alarmed, and could not 
speak for fright; but the Jew kept up such a 
bawling about his being shot, and that he should 
die, and oh! and oh!’d ao long, and so loud, and 
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withal so grievously, that the people laughed at it 
all as being a good joke. Certainly Ned Abrabams 
was much more frightened than hurt, and having 
made such a spluttering noise about it, the laugh 
was dead against him, and so high did the chaff 
and jeering of the people become, that he was 
obliged to leave off selling for the remaining por- 
tion of the evening, while Mat Hunt, who was a 
great favourite in the district, did a good night's 
work, for Mat could fight, Mat could sing, and Mat 
was up to everything—from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter, and knew the price of old rags, and every- 
thing else, from a needle to an anchor, and this the 
burthen of his song for ever used to be: “I care 
for nobody, no, not I; if no one cares for me.” 
Oh! Mat was a merry man: 


“A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
T never spent an hour's talk withal.” 


John Stokes, alias Fat Jack, was a man that 
always believed in himself. He was brimful of 
“wise saws and modern instances,” yet scarcely any 
man that ever lived committed such mistakes and 
absurdities, so that bis whole life was embittered by 
his folly ; for, after making two or three little for- 
tunes of say five thousand pounds each, he left off at 
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just sbout the place he first began life. My firet 
meeting with him was at Birmingham, about the 
year 1835, when he had a two hundred pound 
stock, a good van and horse. He had at that time 
not been his own master above eighteen months, 
He told me that he had taken one hundred 
pounds a week in the Mile End Road, London, 
but withal he made one of his own favourite 
sayings, that is, “Live hard, die hard,” come too 
true to himself, when he always intended it to 
apply to others, Nevertheless, “ Fat Jack” was an 
out-and-out good salesman, and this is an example 
of his style: 

“Here I have a well-made stock and twenty- 
four straw-coloured bits: the stock is made of 
ebony, brass-plated, and beautifully finished ; the 
bits are cast-steel, aud every one made to bore a 
hole where there never was one before. In fact, 
you could not buy a better lot at any price; it took 
aman and a boy three weeks to make ‘them, and 
they work nine days a week for nothing and find 
fheir own stuff, and glad to get a job. In the 
usual way of trade the bits are sold at o shilling 
each, that’s twenty-four sbillings the lot, and the 
stock is given in the bargain. Now I'll not say 
twenty-four, nor twelve, but Ill take half-a-sove- 
reign for the lot. Well, then, say a dollar. No? 
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Here, blow old Roper! say half-a-crown ; I'll have 
no more, nor Yt take no less, Sold again! and to 
4 gentleman with a good set of teeth and nothing 
to eat, large pockets and no money in them ; he lives 
upstairs and pays no rent. This is the old original 
and cheap Birmingham, Sheffield, and London 
warehouse, equalled by few, surpassed by none. 
Now, then— 
“On, Stanley ! on!” 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

Now, had Z been in Stanley's place, 

And he hed urged me on the chase, 

A thing I can desery 

Would bring tear in many an eye. 

“ What's that, Old Bacon-face, eh? Do you give 
it up? Why, an on-i-on to be sure, you fool-and-a- 
half. Sold again! You put an in the place of the 
Stanley, and see what more you can make of it. 

“The next article I have for your inspection is 
a single-barrelled gun, with a patent breech per- 
cussion back-action lock, walnut-tree stock, and 
screw-twist barrel; very useful to any of you 
farmers to shoot over your twelve-acre fields with, 
up one side, down the other, and round the corners, 
Here, just you hear what the Bell’s Life news- 
paper says in its poet’s corner about these guns— 
“The merits of my guns, say I, tis needless to descant on ; 


‘Woe to the feathered tribes wot fly—Beware of Joseph 
Manton, 
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«Now this is a regular ‘ Joseph Manton,’ and the 
price is sixty guineas. What do you think I was 
offered for this gun yesterday ?” 

«Oh, perhaps a five-pound note.” 

“ That’s where you are wrong, old Johnny Whip- 
straw. I wasn’t offered anything for it, for no one 
asked the price of it, But the price to-day, as I 
said before, is sixty guineas. But, however, as 
there are no guineas now, I'll knock off the pounds 
and say sixty shillings ; and if that won’t do I'll say 
fifty, forty—here, I'll take thirty shillings; Pll have 
no more, nor never take less, buy it who will, Sold 
again! to a gentleman with plenty of money, and 
knows how to lay it out. 

“Now, you talk about your talk-abouts, and 
atuff and things, but just you look here. Here I 
have a two-foot Turkey-box brass slide rule. It 
measures two feet up one side and twenty-four 
inches up the other, and three feet up the middle— 
when the slide is drawn, It has a large brass cir- 
cular joint, and is marked inches and half inches, 

seven-eighths, six-eighths, five-eighths, quarter- 
eighths, three-eighths, and sixteenths. Now, in 
Cambridge town, in Cambridgeshire, they sell 
butter by the yard. You have it a yard square and 
& foot thick for one shilling! but you must be far- 
nished with your own rule to measure it by, or else 
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they will not serve you. That's the way I used to 
buy it myself when I was at Trin. Col, Cam. Hem! 
Now, then, half-a-crown, two shillings, one-and- 
sizpence; here, take it for one shilling. I'll have 
no more, ‘nor never take jess. Sold again! to a 
barn-door savage. Look at him. What capital 
face he’s got to frighten little children to bed with- 
out their suppers ! 

“The next lot I have to show you is a well-made 
pocket-knife—a knife, here, with a point like a 
needle, an edge like a razor, and polished like 
a two-guines looking-glass, round joint, square 
spring, and cast-steel blade. It would frighten a 
hog, stick a dog, or bleed & cabbage; stab either 
horse, dog, hog, or devil; Kill a cow or mend a 
plough ; nip through the shin-bone of an ox, or the 
axletree of a coach-wheel; cut nine to ten pounds 
of meat off a bare bone. And to go with it 
T have here a pair of Salisbury jockey-trimming 
shears—-a pair fit for a miner, nailer, tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor, housewife, or midwife, a ribbon- 
spinner or bobbin-tosser. They would go through 
a sheet of copper a yard square and a foot thick, 
and never injure the edges of them. These scissor- 
blades are like two lawyers, or a man and his wife, 
they won’t burt each other, but will cut everybody 
and everything that comes between them. And 
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here are a pair of well-made and highly-polished 
concave rezors—a pair here that is hollow ground 
and highly polished, ground on a four-inch stone, 
with the maker’s name upon the blade, and war- 
ranted to shave well, Now, razors are like women, 
you cannot tell the temper till you try them. 
When I travelled in Yorkshire I had a» partner. 
He went into the county of Cumberland and got a 
wife; I went into the county of Staffordshire and 
got a wife, My partner’s wife turned out to be as 
great a vixen as ever was seen, and I can assure you 
that my wife was as nice a woman as ever & man 
need be tacked to. So, you see, razors and 
women are alike, you cannot tell the temper until 
you try ‘em. 

“Now, many of you people that stand gazing 
here, and looking at nothing, might think because T 
came here offering goods cheap that they are not 
honestly come by. But I can assure you that I 
honestly and honourably bought them all, but T 
never intend to pay for them, and even if I stole 
them they would not smell or wear any the worse. 
Honesty is all my eye; your policy is to buy when, 
how, and as cheap as you can. 

« Now, here, I say here, the next lot ia pair of 
scratchers or curry-combs. Now, these are the sort 
of things to keep a man warm in the winter without 
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the aid of « fire or the use of a great-cost. When 
you rise in the morning, if you were to scratch 
yourself up one side and down the other with these 
articles you may depend upon it you would be 
warm enough for the whole of the day, to- 
morrow, or yesterday, or next week, or last 
week, it would make no difference. Now, if the 
great, glorious, and humane Duke of Argyll had 
distributed a lot of these combs throughout Scot- 
land there would have been no occasion or neces- 
sity for him to have erected itching-posts at every 
other corner, Now, J only ask five shillings for 
this pair of aggravatore, and if that won’t do I'll 
say four, three, two, one ; yes, one shilling buys the 
pair. Here, as times are bad, and poverty is no 
man’s sin—and I am myself a poor man with only 
one wife, though I knew a man down Shefiield way 
as had eight wives, one for each day in the week 
and two for Sundays, to comb out his hair, with a 
pair just like these—here, here, take the two for 
sixpence, but do not tell anybody that I did such a 
thing, Yes, sixpence buys the lot, Sold again, to 
a gentleman with his shirt outside bis—you know 
what I mean without my mentioning them. Ob, I 
beg the gentleman’s pardon; I seo it’s his white 
smock-frock. ‘For it's my delight on a shiny 
night, in the season’s time of year.’ As me and my 
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pal Hal, my boys, was catching of a hare, a game- 
keeper came up to us, and I said : 

“Now, look bere, Jook here, and look sharp, for 
here I have for your inspection and examination 
a half-dozen of bang-up locks. These locks, you 
see, have the keyhole covered with a spring to 
keep out the wet and dirt, and likewise to preserve 
the interior works. But you must be very careful 
how you put the key in the lock, or the spring will 
send it back with such force as to do you some 
injury. Now, I sold balf-a-dozen of these locks a 
short time ago to a farmer who on going home, 
the night being dark, was stopped by four foot-~ 
pads who demanded his money or his life, The 
farmer had one of these locks ready, and suid, ‘If 
you offer to molest me I'll shoot you,’ and let the 
key out of the lock with such force that they were 
frightened and ran away. Three of them jumped 
over a hedge, and ran down a coalpit and broke 
their necks, the other one ran into a dry fish- 
pond and was drowned. So there were four rogues 
Jéss in the world, and the farmer escaped scot-free, 
and all through buying half-a-dozen of the patent 
safety spring padlocks. Here, half-a-crown each, 
but, &. &e. &e, a shilling buys the lot. Sold 
again! 

“‘ Here's a handsome watch, will keep time with 

4 
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any watch or clock in the kingdom, in fact it will 
go half-an-hour in twenty minutes, 

“The next article I have for your examination 
is a pocket-knife, with twelve blades and instru- 
ments—a knife that for superior workmanship 
cannot be equalled. The man that made it was 
bred, born, and reared in the manufacturing town 
of Sheffield. He served seven years’ legal appren- 
ticeship, worked fourteen years as a journeyman, 
and one-and-twenty years as a master before he 
was competent to make a knife like this. Now, 
the first blade is ground and brought to so fine an 
edge that it would shave a man—if it was only 
sharp enough. The next blade is for ripping 
seams, mending pens, or cutting corns; and then 
here's another blade that is very useful; if any of 
you have a wife that is troubled with the dropsy, 
all you have to do is to buy this knife, and with 
this blade tap her a little below the belt and let 
the water out fountaineously, and if that does not 
cure her, nothing will. And then here is a small 
saw that is made to cut through anything, Now, 
if any of you people wish to open a bank, all you 
have to do is to buy this knife, and with the saw 
you may cut all the bolts, bars, and locks that 
fasten the bank doors and shutters,’and so walk 
in at your leisure and help yourself. Then there 
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are two other blades for ordinary purposes. On 
the back side of the knife you will find, in the first 
place, a corkscrew, a very handy article: if you 
should happen to be out with a friend you can 
say, ‘Now you find a bottle of wine and I wil! 
find a corkscrew.’ There's many a man lost a 
good glass of wine in his time through not baving 
acorkscrew by him. It often happens that one’s 
friends, when you visit them, ask you very politely 
if you will take a glass of wino or spirits, when, 
just as you have said Yes, they accidentally find 
for the purpose that they have lost the corkscrew, 
or that the missus bas gone out and took it in her 
pocket : but when it’s known that you always carry 
a corkscrew about you like this, it’s then about ten 
to one but what the wine or the spirits will have 
gone out too, And look here, here’s a punch for 
making holes in leather, a screwdriver, a gimlet, 
a toothpick, and a horsepick—in fact, this knife 
should be called multwm in purvo, and the price 
ought to be a guinea; but I'll not say a guinea, 
nor half-a-crown, two shillings, one shilling and 
sixpence, say fifteen, fourteen, thirteen—come, I'll 
take a shilling for the knife, I know s man in 
York who would give a crown to be able to have a 
look at it; true, he’s # blind fellow who goes about 
Playing the fiddle. Sold again! 
4—? 
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“Now, the reason I can sell writing paper so 
cheap is,I buy it of a man with a large family, 
and he gives them nothing to eat but white 
rags! 

“Here I have forty sheets of the best Bath post 
writing paper, as white as milk, as soft as silk, as 
thick as a butcher's block, and as strong as parch- 
ment; a stick of sealing-wax less than a pound 
weight, and twelve flexible steel pens with a 
holder. Now, if you wish to write a letter to a 
friend, all you have todo is to smoke your pipe 
and think what you are going to say, and the 
pens will do it all themselves, and the lot for 5s., 
4s., 33, 28 6d. 28. eighteenpence, say fifteen, 
fonrteen, thirteen—a shilling buys the whole lot. 
Why, there’s enough to set up a small stationer’s 
shop. Sold again! 

“Now, if I have any of your impndence, old 
Leatherlegs, off comes your head and a large piece 
of your neck. m 

“Here are twelve gimlets that will make holes 
where there never was apy before: they have box 
heads and steel points, so that they will never bend 
or break, or even wear out by any fair means. They 
will last for ever. After that you can get all the 
money back again by selling them for old iron at 
the rag and bone shop. Sold again! 
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“Tve never been able to write a word since the 
Government granted me an annuity in the three- 
penny-halfpenny Reduced Councils! I have been 
& pen-shunner ever since, Sold again! 

“Here's a pair of very handsome cut flint glass 
salt-cellars, They are made underground, aod 
are cut with and by the light of diamonds, The 
men that make them work in the dark, and they 
only come to the surface of the earth once a week, 
and then only just to see what o'clock it is, and 
then they go back again directly. Now articles 
like these are usually sold at two guineas a pair, 
but I'll not charge two guineas, nor two shillings 
for them, take ’em for eighteenpence, fifteen, four- 
teen, thirteen—come, I'll take a shilling for that 
handsome pair of salts; I’! have no more, nor 
take no less, buy ‘em who will, Sold again! 
Everybody buys them, and them as do not can 
if they like. I am sure you will not allow me to 
stand here barking like n dog in a tanyard, over 
goods like these at the price; the price ia right, 
and the quality is good: everybody knows it, and 
them as don’t ought to. Sold again to Betsy 
Blush with a diamond back, a balloon bonnet, and a 
strike-me-head-over-tip shaw]. The cheapest goods 
in all England—everybody says 80.” 

“I say, Muster Cheap Jack, you ain’t got such 
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& thing as one of them same currycombs I bought 
off on you yesterday, have ye ?” 

“ Well, old Bacon-face, shall I tell you what ’'m 
going to say? I do not positively know, but as 
near as I can guess, I cannot tell, though I firmly 
believe that there is just one left—yes, just one left, 
and such a beauty!” 

“TI gay, muster, have you ever such a thing as a 
pair of suuffers by you ?” 

“No, Tommy, I ain’t, but Til soon make you a 
pair. Here, Tommy, just you take-a pinch of 
snuff out of this box. It's Grimstone’s eye snuff, 
and will make you wide-awake, if you don’t go to 
sleep. Now, as you've taken a pinch of snuff, and 
I've taken a pinch, why, we are a pair of snuffers, 
He! ha! mind how you take ‘em home, 
Tommy. 

“Now if any of you people can show me the 
man that strack Buckly! I can tell you that he 
fell notwithstanding, and not with standing he fell, 
‘When last seen he was dressed in a sky-green hat, 
yellow waistcoat, blue trousers and boots of the 
gtidiron patterp, with a frying-pan round his neck 
for an eyeglass; his age is about one pound six 
and eightpence. There he goes—there he goes— 
that’s him! Sold again, and—— 

“The next article I have to sbow you is an 
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elastic belt, well made, and to buckle round your 
loins to keep you upright and perpendicular in your 
old age, and prevent your nose from touching your 
toes. They are silver-plated buckles, and the straps 
are of the best calf leather. Now a belt like this 
is a great saving to a man, inasmuch as he can save 
many a meal by wearing it; all you have to do if 
you want to save a meal is to buckle in @ hole or 
two tighter, and you will feck as if you have hada 
tightener and will not miss your dinner for that 
day. On the morrow do the same, and keep on 
doing it es long as you please. Sold again, to a 
newly-married man. 

“ Now, then, here’s a first-rate driving whip, all 
catgut and whalebone (snapping it several times). 
Come up, I say, do you think I stole ye? I 
bought you last night, paid for you this morning, 
and got the money in my pocket now. Four 
years old and sound, quiet to ride and drive, worth 
a guinea to work and a pound to kill. With this 
whip you could cut a fly’s eye out. (To one of the 
“company): Just allow me to take that fly off your 
nose, sir, Sold again, to young Killcalf, the butcher. 
T say, sold again, from the Birmingham and Shef- 
field warehouse.” 

Jack Stokes was a great and general favourite 
in most of the towns and districts he took. His 
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jolly-looking face and person always made him a 
welcome guest wherever he went; and I should 
say that no man ever made such a host of friends 
as be did while travelling, and certainly no man 
ever did half or quarter so much private business 
when on the road; as the gentry, farmers, and 
tradespeople for miles round would pay him a 
visit, and not only buy largely from his present 
stock, but also give him extensive orders to be 
executed for them when he got to London. Nor 
was their confidence ever once abused, for a more 
fair-dealing, straightforward, honest man than 
Jack Stokes never lived to break bread in this 


world, 
“A prince can make a belted knight, 


A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might— 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that.” 

Joe Poole, or Lushy Joe Poole, as he was 
generally called, was a strange fish. Ay, and 
could drink like one too—brandy, rum, whisky, 
gin—especially gin; wine, ale, beer, or porter was 
all one to Joe; all was drink that came to his 
mouth, whether in the morning, the evening, or the 
noontide of day. 

Joe was the son of a respectable aud old estab- 
lished tradesman, residing at Shacklewell, in the 
parish of West Hackney, near London, and a 
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sehoolfeliow and pal of Jack Stokes. He was 
of a very disturbed and unsettled disposition. 
Nothing could be done with him at school—one 
of the branches of the British and Foreign, situ- 
ated at that time in Cock-and-Castle Lane, Kings- 
land—by the master, Mr. James Hodgkinson ; Joe 
being, in spite of all entreaties, the greatest rap- 
scallion and ringleader of all mischief, and at all 
times readier to play the “Charley Wag” than to 
be the first in any prominent position in his class 
or form, This was much to be regretted, for 
several reasons; one was from the respectability 
of his parents, who were well known, not only 
to the master, but also to many of the members 
of the committee of management of the school. 
But the most important and annoying of all was, 
that although Joe was the most incorrigible rascal 
of the whole school, his brother George was the 
pet and most prominent boy in it, and who ulti- 
mately succeeded to the mastership at the death of 
Mr. Hodgkinson. 

* Jack Stokes introduced Joe into the line; but 
he made no “ mark ” in it, as he was always a lushy 
cove, and one of those who when he could not 
get his drink paid for by any one else, would get 
drank by himself on half-pints of beer—he was 
a Barleycorn worshipper then. Joe had no am- 
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bition farther than to earn a few shillings by 
selling on poundage—i.e., so much in each pound’s 
worth he sold—then doing a guzzle with the money 
so earned, 

Joe Poole being at a public-house at Crawford 
during the fair—he was there selling for Charley 
‘Wade—when a country carpenter mentioned that 
he wanted to buy a stock and bits. Joe rushed 
off to the drag and fetched the article, which was 
usually sold, with twenty-four bits, at from 2s. 6d. 
to 3e, The carpenter said, “How much?” “Oh,” 
said Joe, “the old price, a shilling each for the 
bits, and the stock in with the bargain,” which was 
the old “ whid” that was cracked over the article 
when being offered for sale in the drag. To Joe’s 
extreme surprise and delight the man deliberately 
counted out twenty-four shillings and handed them 
to him, which done, Joe hastened off to Dartford, 
three miles distant, and spent the remainder of the 
day, and most of the cash, in half-pints of beer and 
balf-ounces of tobacco, 

“The countryman, afterwards finding that he 
had given too much for the article, went, at the 
advice of some of the parties present, off to 
Charley Wade ; but of course he knew nothing more 
of the transaction than that Joe Poole had had it 
of him, and that it would be placed to his reckon- 
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ing on the next settlement. Wade recommended 
the countryman to seek out Joe, for perhaps it 
was only one of his jokes; “but joke or no joke, 
it was no matter or business of his,” neither was it, 

Joe dragged on for 2 good many years as a 
journeyman Cheap John, and when not so em- 
ployed “mouched” about either in the Green 
Man or Amherst Arms at Shacklewell, acting as 
supernumerary potman, or getting a few halfpence 
at setting up the pins at knock-em-downs. Joe, 
like the sailor in Byron’s “Don Juan,” thought it 
becoming to die drunk, For one day he was 
carried out of the Amherst Arms in a semi- 
intoxicated state to his lodgings, where he imme- 
diately expired. 

John Lally was a fine young fellow when I first 
met him about thirty years ago, and used to dress 
in a sleeve-waistcoat, cashmere breeches, white 
ribbed stockings, and ankle-jack shoes. He stood 
six feet high, stout, and well proportioned, of Irish 
extraction, born in London. At the age of twenty- 
‘six he was at Free Mart Fair, and Ling introduced 
to a widow with a small public-house and business, 
together with four children, married the lot and 
settled down; paid attention to trade, amassed a 
nice little fortune of about eight thousand pounds, 
made his will, left the whole to his only daughter, 
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and died a good Roman Catholic. Talk about 
Sir Aldeborontiphoscophornio and Chrononhoton- 
thologos ! 

The second day of Maidstone Fair is not much 
for business, as there are very few country people 
about, so there is not much doing until the even- 
ing. The morning part of the time is usually 
spent in larking and drinking about from one 
booth to another. I remember that on one of 
these occasions there was a little mummer who was 
very sweet on a dancer of the same establishment, 
but the girl’s parents not approving of the match, 
the poor little mummer threatened to make away 
with himself, but the general opinion of the show- 
folks was that he would not have pluck enough, 
although he went into a large pond up to his 
middle and remained there for an hour and more, 
the people chaffing him all the while. After that 
he went into a public-house close by, and asked 
the landlord and landlady if they would lend him 
a large carving-knive or a razor, and then he 
would make away with himself. Several purties 
volunteered knives that were by no means sharp, 
when, after a laughable and ineffectual attempt to 
use one of them, a travelling stall-keeper who was 
beery and bold said, “ Here, if you want anybody 
to cut your throat, Pil do it for you to-rights ;” 
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then, taking hold of tho front skin of the little 
toummer’s neck between bis finger and thumb, at 
the same time squeezing it together very tight, he 
cut the piece of. The skin drawing back showed 
rather a large wound, which so frightened the 
people assembled that they rushed ont of the 
house, fearing they would be charged as accessories, 
However, nothing came of it, as the wound was 
pound up, and the little fellow made right, and, 
being ultimately made very drunk, was sent off with 
his face blacked and his coat turned hind-side be- 
fore, to keep, as he was told, out the cold from the 
wound. But it was admitted by all to be too serious 
a joke, and might have got a lot of people into 
trouble. I may add, that the little fellow married 
the girl after all. 

Fred Jolly was about five feet nothing in stature, 
but a perfect little Hercules in build. His father, 
a rum old codger, had been a captain in the army, 
who, after retiring from active service, merried his 
servant. Fred was the consequence. The first 
fime I met with him was at Birmingham, in the 
year 1836, and as I knew something of his ante- 
cedents, I recognised him by the small clothes he 
wore, as having belonged to his former master, 
Jack Stokes. I spoke to him, and asked bim if he 
were not So-and-so. He replied, “Certainly; how 
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did you know me?” JI said, “You have a pair 
of Jack Stokes’s breeches on.” At that remark 
Fred laughed, and ao did I. Otherwise he was 
decently and appropriately dressed, having a good 
sleeve - waistcoat, ankle-jack boots, and a decent 
cap. After we had spoken together, I asked him 
why he had left Jack’s service. I rather thought 
it was a ticklish subject, and was therefore guarded 
in what I said. So, ushering him into the smoke- 
room of the first public-house we came to, Fred 
graphically related all his grievances, and the 
disagreements he had had with Stokes, which 
are not now worth repeating, he finishing up by 
observing that if ever he came across his old 
master again he would knock a comer piece off 
him. 

I stayed in Birmingham some six or seven weeks, 
doing little or nothing but wasting time, money, 
and expense of licence, 82. per annum. It was 
avery common thing with certain people of our 
elass in those days to go to a town they had 
friends or acquaintances in, and deliberately sit 
down and squander their whole substance, But at 
length I, getting tired of the idleness we had been 
indulging in, said to the party I was working for, 
“Now if you do not choose to go out and set 
to work, here is Fred Jolly, who was with Jack 
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Stokes, of London ; he will do to go with me until 
you are ready to go yourself. The governor readily 
agreed to the proposition, so I and Fred started 
off on our first journey together to West Bromwich 
that day, and opened the drag in the evening. 
‘We tossed who should make the first pitch, and it 
fell to my lot, and while I was selling, Fred was 
inside putting the goods to rights, or handing them 
out to me as occasion served or anited. Fred 
laughed immoderately at my “ whids,” which were 
all new jokes to him, and which he scemed to 
enjoy amazingly, and the same occurred to me 
while Fred was at work, but it must be remem- 
bered that at that time I was but a lad of eighteen, 
while Fred was two or three years my senior, 
We did very well, and the next day travelled on 
to Abbots Bromley, where, the weather being bad, 
we hit upon a novel way of doing our business, 
which I never saw practised before ‘nor since, 
the same opportunity never having occurred. 
There is an old Cross with a dome on it, in the 
eentre of the town, with several openings. Up 
one of these openings we drew the drag, and the 
people ali stood under the dome for shelter while 
we sold, and we did a very good business, But 
as Fred afterwards observed, if it had not been 
for that old market cross, we should not have 
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taken a“mag;” and as we left the place in the 
morning, he took off his cap and said, “ Good-bye, 
old fellow, and jolly good luck to you, Abbots 
Bromley.” 

Fred Jolly and myself having travelled to Leigh- 
ton Buzzard Fair, we arrived at night, and drew the 
carriage on the ground we were to use lengthways— 
2 common thing to do, as there is less danger of 
anything running against it in the dark. In the 
morning, when we were about to turn the drag face 
outwards, I at the shafts, Fred at the wheel, we 
perceived a tressel standing in our way. I called 
to a boy just passing to remove it, when a big 
mumper—that is a half-bred gipsy—standing by, 
exclaimed with an oath, “Here, I'll have no boys 
moving wy things; let it alone.” Fred, hearing 
this, seized the obstructive article and threw it into 
the middle of the road, which so uettled the man 
who owned it, that he rushed at Fred, I calling out, 
not being able to let go the shafta I was holding, 
“ Look out, Fred, he’s coming,” when Fred met him 
as straight as an arrow with his left, and after a 
couple of bouts it was all over with the saucy 
mumper, Fred exclaiming, as he gave him the finish- 
ing touch, “ You don’t eat beef enough for me, my 
covey.” 

Fred was a quiet, good-tempered fellow, with a 
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keen sense of the ridiculous, and was scarcely ever 
out of temper. In fact, the six or seven years he 
waa with me off and on, I never knew him so more 
than half-a-dozen times. But he was a dangerous 
little fellow when put out of temper by any one 
interfering with him in his business, We were at 
Sansdown Fair, a pleasant place situate on a hill 
near Bath. It was a fine {[day, and we had a nice 
lot of goods. Fred was selling spoons, and he had 
been expatiating on the quality of them, when a 
rough standing among the company said, “ Here, 
let’s look at ‘em, gow’ner.” Fred handed the man 
the articles to examine, when, taking one of them 
between both his Gngers and thumbs, he broke it 
asunder, saying at the same time, “It’s broke.” 
This was just the sort of thing to rile Fred, who, 
stepping down in the front, hit out his right, and 
landing it on the bridge of the man’s nose hard 
enough for the bystanders to hear the gristle of it 
go, said, “And that’s broke now !” whereupon every 
one set up a roar of laughter, and shouted from 
all quarters, “Bravo, little ‘un! It sarves him 
right.” 

Once upon a time, when Fred Jolly was with me, 
it happened that a travelling draper, who came over 
from Chatham to Maidstone Fair every year with a 
large stock, hired a closed shop for a short term for 
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the purpose of selling off a lot of soiled goods that 
hed been accumulating with him for some time 
past, This man was not nervous man, but a man 
of nerve, All the established drapers of the town 
were against him, and one who lived at the very 
next door used to hang articles out alongside the 
new comer’s, to which doggrel verses in the form 
of @ conversation were appended. I am sorry to 
say I don’t remember them now. Some were very 
funny, and even witty, as beginning with—from 
the sheet— 
“ Dear blanket, like you, we cannot resiat 
The paws of the dustman or chimney-sweep’s fist.” 

However, the war of the “sbeets and blankets” 
went, on for some time, until put a stop to by the 
local authorities, Our friend, the man of nerve, 
was the victor, in commemoration of which it was 
agreed to have a tripe supper, which we did, 
Fred Jolly being the head cook and bottle-washer, 
and while he was busy in the preparation the 
founder of the feast wrote the following about 
Fred: 
“ As black as a coal, and very fond of tripe ; 

A darling lover of a pot and a pipe ; 

Hawker, pedlar, petty chapman, too : 

A jolly Fred, and nothing much to do.” 

One night when I and Fred Jolly were staying at 
a house at Littlehampton, Sussex, there was a man 
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very troublesome, and the landlady, being a widow, 
wished to get rid of bim, and Fred, knowing this, 
persuaded the man with his sailor friend to leave, it 
being late. He did so, and the door was closed, but 
the stupid girl neglected to bolt it, so that in a little 
time they walked in again, whereupon Fred took 
hold of the man and was trying to put him out 
again, when he seized Fred rather roughly, who 
exclaimed, “ Now, look here, if you rend my clothes 
Tl muzzle you.” But the man took no notice of 
the threat, and did, in fact, rend Fred's clothes, and 
Fred did muzzle him. Then the sailor friend inter- 
fered, upon which Fred up with his fist, the sight of 
which caused the sailor to bolt, Fred after him, 
striking with both hands at nothing, when, over- 
reaching himself, he almost turned a somersault and 
fell. It was some time before he could rise for 
laughing at the event, Bat 
“ When the fight becomes a chase, 
‘Those win the day that win the race—” 

I remember to have read in Butler's “ Hudibras.” 

-Fred Jolly and Jem Moody going from Dover 
to Wingham Fair, in Kent, during the month of 
November, having loitered so much behind the drag, 
and night coming on, they lost their way, and after 
roving about for some time without meeting any- 
body, or seeing any light, they began to fear they 
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would have to remain out in the cold all night, 
when a thought struck Fred, who began to bawl 
out, “Two mea lost! whoever will find them and 
put them on their right way shall receive half-a- 
crown reward, and a gallon of ale.” Jem joining 
him, and they both having good voices, soon 
brought a countryman, who was tending his horses 
some distance off, to the rescue, and who soon put 
them in the right way. 

Harry Perdue was a gross fat Devonshire man, of 
large size and great weight. I first met with him 
at Barnstaple Fair. He was then about forty years 
old, and I think the handsomest fat man I ever 
saw. It was in the summer-time of 1838. He was 
in his sbirt-sleeves, had on corduroy breeches of the 
beat quality, but not more than one button fastened 
at each knee; a black waistcoat of the finest 
West of England cloth entirely open, a black 
neckeloth once round his neck, one side of bis 
shirt-band and collar below it, the other side 
above, and every button being gone from the front, 
thus showing the best part of his bare and manly 
breast, which he was very fond of displaying— 
accidentally for the purpose—white ribbed stock- 
ings and low7shoes. In fact, the way he made 
himself up for the part, he looked as if he scorned 
the trouble of dressing altogether, and was the per- 
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fect picture of a huppy-go-lucky, good-natured, 
jolly fellow. 

He had with him at the time Bob Bartlett, his 
son-in-law, and Jem Moody, as helps or salesmen. 
Bob was a good salesman, but of bad temper, who 
if he could not get rid of any unraly fellow by his 
chaffing him, would invariably turn to Perdue and 
say, “Look at this man; I shan’t bother with 
him, why don't you get him away? He's inter- 
rupting me and the business. I can’t jolly him 
down, so you must settle and do away with him, 
or I must ‘dry up, for the fellow’s bested me ;” 
when Perdue would get down from the cart, and 
take hold of the “rough” by the collar, and if 
he could good-humouredly gammon him out of 
the company he would, but if the cove showed the 
least disinclination to go by persuasion, the fat man 
would use such force as few, however strong or 
pugnacious, could stand up against. 

Perdue could take # good deal of drink before 
it took any effect on him, and it, sometimes hap- 
pened that in treating bis men to a drop or two 
before the commencement of the business at a fair, 
he forgot they, being so much younger and less 
seasoned than himself, could not stand it like him, 
so that it frequently happened that his “helps” 
were helpless by the time business should have 
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commenced in earnest, At this same fair, Jem 
Moody was about three-quarters and an eighth 
towards being “tight” through having been out on 
the “loose ” all the morning with the governor. He 
‘was mounted and selling away as fast and as well 
as be could, and keeping himself as well together 
as circumstances would allow. He commenced busi- 
ness by offering a saw to the surrounding company, 
and with “ Here you are, my friends and customers. 
Now the first article I have for your inspection is a 
well-made hand-saw—a saw here that was forged 
on an anvil, hit with a hammer, ground and 
brought down to a level, true and fine tempered 
as a cock eel or the mainspring of a watch. The 
teeth are cut rank and file, like a regiment of 
soldiers, so that if you were to place e needle on 
the heel of this saw it would run right slap-bang 
down to the point and never tumble off once. If 
you like you could wear it round your neck like a 
soldier's stock, or a dog’s collar, and I'll be bound 
to say if you were to go to church next Sunday 
morning with this saw round your neck and the 
teeth uppermost you would not forget the text 
coming home. Now, talk about saw, saws, and 
sawing, of all the saws you ever saw to saw, you 
never gaw such a saw to saw as this saw is to saw, 
T¢ll bend upwards and downwards and round- 
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wards, This way it will make a cheese-cutter, this 
way a child’s swing. Now an article like this is 
sold in the usual way at about three half-crowns. 
Now I'l not say three, nor two half-crowns—you 
shall have this saw for 48. 6d.; and if that won't 
do, 38. 6d., 38. 3d., 38.; and if you won't give me 3s, 
Tl say 26. 9d., 28. 8d., 2s. 7d. You won't have 
it now? Then I say you shall, for I'll do a 
thing no man in my profession ever did before, 
Til take a half-crown for the saw. Now I'll have 
no more nor take no less, sell or never sell, have 
it who will, and when I say that word ‘I'll take no 
less'—I would sooner be rammed and jammed 
into the mouth of a cannon and blowed out 
the touch-hole before I would alter my mind or 
price. Hi! hi! sold again to a highly respectable 
dairy farmer that lives by the waterside; he 
Keeps ninety-nine bulls and one cow and two 
pumps.” 

Now Perdue was sitting inside the van leisurely 
smoking a long clay pipe when, looking up, he 
perceived that Jem had sold for half-a-crown a 
saw which ought to have been 3s. 6d. He had 
received the money and was handing it to the 
buyer, when the fat man, stepping out on to the 
platform, said to the party, “ Here! let’s look at 
that saw you have just bought, will ye, my man ?” 
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Tho man hanged it up to him, when, after 
examining the article and finding that he was 
right in his surmise, he gave it back to the buyer, 
and without uttering another word, took poor Jem 
by the scruff of his neck and the back of his 
breeches, threw him with as much ease as though 
he had been a baby among the people, and then 
commenced selling the goods bimself, and as cool 
as if nothing had happened to disturb the serenity 
of his mind. 

No bones were broken, and by the morrow all 
was forgotten and forgiven on each side. 

No man was better known and few more re- 
spected in the west country than Harry Perdue ; 
and when he was on the road going to a fair or 
market, or even on Sundays, when countrymen met 
him they would touch their hats and say modestly, 
“How do, Master Cheap John—bow do?” while 
the farmers and tradespeople, and many of the 
gentry, always had a “ Good-morning” or “Good- 
evening” for him. 

Barry kept a public-house at Plymouth, and 
whep in a drinking mood would sit by the beer 
engine and keep pulling and drinking until he re- 
quired hooping, and while in this state the “helps” 
or those who had been keeping him company would 
get him to take snuff, which would make him 
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sneeze violently and something besides, so that he 
used actually to shed tears of vexation. 

One day, when at dinner, Fred Jolly asked fat 
Harry Perdue whether he would have a piece of 
pudding, seeing that he had none in his plate. 
Harry merely grunted out “Ah!” and dropping 
his fat fist on Fred’s plate put the large lump of 
pudding into his mouth all at once, the gravy 
running down his fat chops and on to his breast. 

Harry Perdue died at Plymouth about the year 
1855, much and deservedly respected by all who 
knew him. 

Weyhill Fair, thirty years ago, used to be con- 
sidered a roughish place at times, and the stall- 
keepers to guard themselves, or rather to intimidate 
wrong-doers, used to keep loaded horse-pistols by 
them for their protection at night, and occasionally 
let one or two off to show they were on the alert. 
It happened one fair-time that there was a man 
who used to get his living by spouting a lot 
of stuff about Rob Roy. He was dressed in plaid 
waistcoat and a red coat; he used to get the people 
about him and mouth his nonsense for about 
ten minutes, and wind up with a shriek, and bawl 
out, “Oh! oh! the redcoais are after me! Oh! 
oh! Fire!” And at the word “fire” he used 
to drop as if he were shot, and that concluded 
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his performance. He had been doing this several 
times during the day, much to the annoyance 
of one of the stall-keepers, who determined to play 
him a trick, and for that purpose fetched his 
pistol, and just as the fellow said “Oh! oh! 
Fire!" bang went the pistol, which so frightened 
the acting cove that he bolted away as hard as 
he could go, to the intense delight of the mob, and 
he was not seen doing Rob Roy any more on that 
day. 

John Sedgwick was a good sound salesmun, 
‘but possessed little or no wit, yet had great tact, 
which acted as a set-off with a Master John, who 
wanted a slow, hard saleaman to keep the people 
together. Sedgwick was selling for Mat Hunt 
one Saturday at Colchester market; when speaking 
his rigmarole, among other things he was telling 
the people that he merely travelled and talked to 
wear out his old clothes, to keep the rheumatics 
from his jaws, and the gout out of his tongue; 
but when he got to the line “wear out his old 
clothes,” a countryman in the crowd called out, 
“You'll very soon do that, I’m thinking,” which 
caused a great roar of laughter against Jack, who 
was very badly dressed at the time—in fact, he 
was, as the old saying has it, “as ragged as @ 
onlt.” 
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Boughton Green Fair, near Northampton, which 
was held in June, used to be one of the roughest 
places in England. For years neither life nor pro- 
perty was safe; so as soon as night set in, people 
who had business there were obliged to arm them- 
selves to protect their property from the desperadoes 
of the place. Robbery with violence was the com- 
mon order of things, and generally a life or more 
was lost either at the time or shortly afterwarda. 
The ringleaders were Captain Slash and a man called 
Culleth Gay, who once tried to let all the animals 
loose from Wombwell’s caravans, so that he and his 
party might make a rich harvest in the general 
confusion which would have been sure to have 
followed. Cuptain Slash, however, was taken and 
hanged on Northampton racecourse about the year 
1836, since which time Boughton Fair has been 
much quieter. 

In travelling at night in the olden time, that is 
forty years ago, when it was not so safe as now-—— 
besides, people at the present time all travel by rail, 
80 that there is scarcely any road-walking—I re- 
member being on the road one evening in the month 
of November between Canterbury and Chatham ; 
it was about five or half-past when Isaw at the 
top of » hill which I had nearly reached, a man 
come from out of the hedge, and looking up and 
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down the road, saw me coming and alone ; he then 
crept back again into his hiding-place. I did not 
like the appearance of things, but wishing to get 
on, I kept walking until withia a few yards of the 
place I had seen the man emerge from, and then 
stooping down, I picked up a good-sized stone, and 
standing in the middle of the road, I very delibe- 
rately tied it in the middle of my pocket-handker- 
chief, and carried it along, swinging from my hand, 
taking care the perty should see it and me, although 
Idid not see him at the time. HoweverI might 
have locked on the occasion, I felt ready and willing 
for a tussle, but I was allowed to pass unmolested ; 
though I afterwards heard that several parties had 
been stopped and robbed in the course of a week 
by a man about that part of the road. But my 
gentleman would have found me rather a difficult 
customer to have dealt with. I was forearmed 
by being forewarned, and ready for anybody or 
anything of about my own weight, size, and 
age. 

A stone in e handkerchief in the shape of a sling 
is a fine weapon of defence against one person when 
you can get plenty of elbow-room; but when at- 
tacked by more than one, why, no doubt @ six- 
shooter would be more persuasive ! 

At another time when I and Fred Jolly were 
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returning from Canterbury Fair, we heard of men 
being out stopping people, so I armed myself with 
a back-saw, and Fred with a stone in a handker- 
chief, and so walked on ahead of the van in the 
middle of the road. We walked and talked, and 
at every bend in the way we kepta sharp look- 
out; we both well knew that foot-pad coves as a 
tule are great cowards; we also both knew the 
value of the first blow, and as I had sixty pounds 
in hard cash about me, I did not mean to part 
with it at the first asking. Ouce at a sharp bend 
there was a bit of a shadow that looked like 
a “something,” whereupon I said, “Fred, look 
out, right ahead; are you ready?” “Ready?” 
said Fred. “ Yes, for a good couple. I should like 
to see a brace just now, but where?” “There,” 
said I, at the same time pointing to what the next 
instant proved to be the shadow of the arm of a 
large tree, and nothing more. We passed on, and 
got to our journey’s end all safe and without an 
adventure. 

Michael Fagan, of Irish extraction, born and bred 
in Sheffield, was one of the smartest and best 
salesmen that ever travelled in the line. My 
first meeting with bim was at Blackburn Fair, in 
Lancashire. He had just parted from his brother 
Pat, and the division of the goods was only half 
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@ stock for each. Mike was about twenty-four 
yeara of age at this time; we were very friendly, 
and took our meals together and in the same 
house: buat the acquaintance was of short duration, 
as I soon found out that he was of a very over- 
bearing disposition, and although I was only a 
youth at the time, I could not stand it. The 
cause of our rupture was this: after tea one day 
Mike, as he was leaving the house, put his hand 
into a flour tub and threw some over me, and then 
eut his lucky. The landlord seeing the trans- 
action, said, at the same time pointing to the tub, 
“Here! here! after him, and give him the same.” 
I took out a tight handful and got up to his van 
just as he was putting his foot on the step to 
mount the platform, the light on the other side 
burning with a great glare in the front, with per- 
haps three or four hundred people listening to his 
map, who was at the time selling, when I sent 
the handful of flour bang into his face, so suddenly 
that Mike could not realize the situation, and his 
Indicrous appearance, before the people shouted 
with laughter, when suddenly catching sight of 
me, he got down and came to where I stood; he 
was very wroth, and said if I did not stand a glass 
of brandy and water—at that time a sbilling—he 
would roll me in the slush. I refused to do 80, for 
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two reasons : one was, that he had done the same 
thing to me first; and secondly, that the money I’ 
had was not my own. So he took hold of my 
collar, and we struggled together, my determination 
being that if I went down he should go as well; 
when, after a sharp struggle and turning a bit, we 
both fell, Mike undermost, on his back, in one of 
the holes in the road in the muddy streets of Black- 
burn, 

Isaac Pedley and Dan Belton were both very 
touch alike in age, size, and appearance, 50 much 
so that you could only tell one from the other 
at a short distance, and by the manner they 
wore their caps. Their age at the time I saw 
them firat was about thirty-six years each, 
Isaac was the master, and he had an awful squint 
of the left eye, so he invariably pulled the peak of 
his cap over the left side of his face, while Dan, his 
man, pulled his over the right side. I first saw them 
at Coventry Show Fair, and, struck by their being 
so mucb alike, I involuntarily ejaculated, “ Hullo! 
hére’s the Siamese Twins,” which made Isaac very 
wroth; but Dan was a good-tempered fellow, who 
did not take offence at anything. Isaac I seldom 
met afterwards, as he located at Nottingham, where 
he used to stand on market-days for months to- 
gether, very rarely going far away, and returning 
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directly he had a good stock of goods and a good 
horse. Dan I met lots of times after he left Isaac; 
the last time I remember seeing him was at Bir- 
mingham, 

Poor old Deaf Burke, the pugilist, whom I met 
on many occasions and in many places, used to say : 
“I spose you are always having a good many larks 
sometimes ?” 

Martin Lyons was an Irishman, and lived part 
of the year at Reading, and the other time would 
travel, especially when the autumn fairs were good. 
Martin had a very strong brogue, and before John 
Lally married the Portsea widow, had befriended 
‘him on several occasions. I remember once at 
Portsdown Fair, Martin Lyons was very wroth with 
Lally about some real or fancied slight, and he 
did not forget to abuse Jack in good set Irish 
Billingagate. 

Now Lyons was in the act of selling, and Lally 
happening to pass at the moment, when Martin 
called out, “Come here, blind Jack ” (Lally was very 
near sighted). “Come here and I'll horsewhip ye ;” 
and bringing his arm down with such force upon 
nothing, overbalanced himself, and fell head fore- 
most into a shallow tub of pickled salmon that 
stood on a stall next to him, which caused a roar of 
laughter from the crowd as Martin was picked up 
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with the top of his head covered with smashed 
pickled salmon. The dealer was much enraged, and 
swore Martin should pay for the old “kip” and eat 
it himself; but observed Martin, “I pay for if, 
seeing that I’ve spoilt yer sale of it; but as to eat- 
ing, I think I'll never touch a bit of salmon 
again as long as I live, for I shall always think 
of the pickling I got myself; but the vinegar haga 
made me sober, so I'll not begrudge ye the monoy.” 
Martin Lyons was about fifty years old at this 
time. 

The “Cockney-kid:” this cove came from Lon- 
don under the fostering wing of Mat Hunt. Ho 
travelled some ten years, there or thereabouts, 
put he was as a rule so flighty and troublesome 
that at last nobody cared much about employing 
him, as he would begin in » good fair, and, in- 
atead of doing his business properly, would start 
at once calling the people queer names, as gud- 
geons, mackerel-backs, double-distilled assassins, 
&. &c., and which be did in a bad or offensive 
style that at once created an ill feeling between 
him and his customers, and otherwise he caused 
more disturbance than he was worth. I don’t 
think, although I knew him the whole time that 
he travelled, I ever heard him called otherwise 
than the “Cockney,” or the “ Cockney-kid,” and 
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occasionally the “Starteman Bloke,” which is a 
distinction without s difference. 

It used to be the way with certain of our 
people, who thought themselves clever—o very 
cle-var !-—wheu they met another party in the line 
who was going to do the same market, fair, or 
other place, to try to make each other drunk, a0 
that the one who could take the most “lotion” 
without being a0, might get the best of it by having 
the place to himself. 

This was a favourite dodge of the “Cockney- 
kid.” Ihave known him many a time to prac- 
tise it with younger and more inexperienced 
parties than himself, also with those older than 
himself. It often happened that “Cockney,” as 
well as other persons who indulged in this ruse, 
met with his match, caught a Tartar, or that the 
victimizer became the victimized, as when the 
parties were about the same age and experience, 
and they got together early in the morning, and 
began plying each other with drink, both having 
the same object in view, that is, to make each other 
drank, 

Occasionally it would happen that the one who 
first opened out his masked battery for the pur- 
pose of disabling the other, would be the first to 
fall in the action by « random shot, in the shape 
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of @ quartern or two of gin made hot to mixin 
with his grog instead of water, as the more he 
administered the stronger it became, Again, I 
have known both the parties to so besot themselves 
that neither could stand; each hed cheated the 
other of bis senses, and both lay in a helpless state 
of intoxication, and unfit for any business for that 
day-—-each biter was bit, 

The Cockney-kid had a noisy slashing style of 
oratory about him, and would bellow out after 
this manner, “Oh, dear me, yes, I forgot these. 
Here, I have half-a-dozen knives and forks; 
the knives are co sharp that one would cut a bair 
in nine parts out of every eight, cut a crowbar or 
& blacksmith’s anvil asunder, shave a mouse asleep 
and never wake it once, or you might use either 
one of them for a razor for yourselves, if at any 
time you found your housemaid, parlourmaid, 
kitchenmaid, top garret or any other maid, had 
been opening oysters with your only one; you'd 
find one of these knives go over your face as 
amooth a3 a snail goes over a cabbage on a dewy 
morning. As to the amount.of mutton either of 
these knives would cut off a beef bone that had 
got no meat on it, it makes me hungry to think 
of it, But sold again! and the last of the Mohi- 
caps, Would you believe it, there is just one 
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more half-dozen of these knives and forks left. 
The nearer the bone the sweeter the meat, the 
nearer the ground the sweeter the grass, and 
nearer the bottom of the box the better the 
knives and forks. Now these are ten times better 
than tbe last rubbishy things sold, therefore I 
tmoust have a lot more money for these. Never 
mind, it shall never be said that the old original 
Cheap John made two prices, Here, half-a-guinea, 
No, I mean half-a-crown buys this lot. Sold 
again | 

“There, I do declare there’s just one more left, 
and that is the last. You see, the man I had 
these knives and forks of grows them on his own 
ground, and he has four crops a year. He's got 
@ nice little four acre farm, and he turns it up 
edgeways and grows from both sides, and in wet 
and cold weather he takes his farm indoors to 
keep it dry and warm, with a tu-ral lal Jal lu-ral 
Tir-da. 

“Here Ihave a very powerful burning-glass of 
the same power and size that Archimedes used 
when he set fire to the Roman fleet with a 
glass like this at noonday, by reflecting the rays 
of the sun on ’em. Now when the sun is very 
powerful, a man might sit on the top of St. Paul’s 
and burn down the Monument and set fire to tha 
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Thames, the focus is so powerful. Sold again to 
a gentleman with reddish cheeks, a brandy nose, 
fiery whiskers, and carroty hair, and who is going 
to take his sweetheart out on the salt sea next 
Sunday to gather blackberries. 

“Now, my friends and ready-money customers, 
the first articles I-have to show you to-day is a 
set of well-made shoe-brushes; one to rub the 
dirt off with, one to put the blacking on, and 
the other—and only one left—to put the polish on 
with, Now these are all han’-made, and would 
be sold in the usual way of trade at one and nine- 
pence—each, or five shillings a set; but you shall 
have ’em for half-a-crown. No one blink or squint 
at that price? Then say two sbillings—eighteen 
pence—fifteen—fourteen—thirteen ; there, take the 
lot at one shilling; the cheapest goods ever seen 
sold or offered for sale? Sold again, to George, 
with a nose like the button of a closet door. Sold 
again ! 

“Murder in Irish, What's that in English? But 
here, I've gota fine thing to show you this time, 
It's so fine that you can’t see it yet. Oh yes, here 
itis. It’s a perfect beauty, and in the words of 
some poet—either Byron or Billy Nutte—it’s small 
by degrees, and beautifully lese, I wish I could 
say the same of old George’s nose down there, 
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Old George there; don’t you see him? That chap 
there with his ehirt outside his breeches, Oh, I 
humbly beg his pardon, as, on second sight, I see 
it’s his white frock. How are you, old George, 
eh? Here—just you look here what I’m going to 
show this time. It's a splendiferous silver guard- 
chain. When I eay it’s silver, I mean it’s the 
same colour; it looks like silver, it smells like 
silver, and I shouldn’t wonder but what it ie silver; 
for when I was down at Sheffield last I was in 
a great hurry. I bought two ton and a half of 
these chains, which the young fellow packed up in 
asmall brown paper parcel, and I really think he 
went to the wrong drawer, and served me with 
real silver ones; but that mistake will be your 
gain, for I shall not charge a pound more for it 
than if it had been one of them common double 
Datch or German things, that are usually sold at 
fairs and races ; but it’s an affair in which you must 
‘use your own judgments, for I don’t say it’s silver, 
or I don’t say it isn’t silver. 

“Now an article like this in the regular trade 
would cost you about two guineas; for if you was 
to go into Mr. You-know-his-name’s shop, in the 
market-place here, to buy such @ chain as thia, 
his amart, handsome shopman, with his hair all 
covered with real bear’s-grease, cut from the bladder 
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—f lard, and his teeth curled and his whiskers 
put a little further back, he would say: ‘ Walk in, 
sir; take a seat, sir; a fine day, sir. What can I 
have the pleasure, sir? Yes, sir. Watch-chain, 
sir? certainly, sir, and so on for half-an-hour. 
For every ‘sir’ he would charge you half-a-crown. 
Then you would have to pay about 37, 10s. to four 
guineas for a guard-chain not half so good as this. 
Now all I shall ask you for this will be one guinea, 
and just you look how it sets a man off! Look at 
iton me! Why, if you were travelling on business 
or pleasure with a beautiful guard-chain like this 
round your neck, and was to call at one of the 
principal hotels of the place, and knock for the 
landlady, the door would pop out directly —-What 
do you say, old Baconface, the landlady would pop 
out? Well, that’s what I said, didn't 1? I say if 
you was to knock at the door of one of the prin- 
cipal hotels in the place, the landlady would pop 
out, and welcome you with smiles and wiles, and 
say: ‘Walk in, sir; walk into the best parlour. 
Yes, sir, No, air’ With a guard-chain on like 
this you would be sure to get the front row at an 
execution, or the best pew at « church on Sunday. 
Bat I haven’t half time to tell you half the ad- 
vantages the possession of a chain like this would 
confer; and all I asked you for it was four guineas 
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—What say? I said one guinea? Oh, well, if I 
did I'll stick to it, even if I lose money, 80 one 
guinea buys the chain. Well, what's the matter 
now? No one wink, blink, or squint at a guinea ? 
Have you no money or brains, or what’s the matter 
with you? Oh, I see, yes, yes, I see, you want a 
watch into the bargain, to make the thing complete. 
T see, you can’t go on tick without a ticker; right. 
Well, then, here you are. Here's a splendid silver 
watch, duplex movements, jewelled in ninety-nine 
holes, Al, copper-bottomed, and goes on wheels. 
Here’s an article fit for a lord, duke, or esquire, a 
tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, ploughboy, 
or thief. Procrastination is said to be the time of 
thief—roast beef. Time was made for slaves—and 
veal stuffing. And the two articles together won't 
cost you more than a five-pound note. But don’t 
any of you forget to remember that— 


“*He whoa watch would wear two things must do: 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too.’ 


The eplendid watch and chain going at 5l. No? 
Then I'll say four; if that won't do, I'll say three ; 
if that won't do, I'll say two. Not Then, well, 
hete, d—— it, I may as well be hung for a sheep 
a8 @ lamb. Vil say a sovereign; yes, a sovereign. 
It’s no matter, for I never paid for them; I only 
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promised to pay. I wrote on piece of paper, ‘I 
promise to pay ;’ but as the man wasn’t sharp, and J 
was, I never put down when, so that pay-day will 
never come. Qne sovereign—20a—buys the lot, 
Yea, there she is; she’s the lucky buyer. Sold 
again! Step this way, my dear, but mind the 
seraper. Here she is, lads; this is her. You have 
gota bargain, my dear. But mind, when you sre 
timing the boiling of the eggs, you don’t put the 
watch in the pot,and hold the egg in your hand, as 
my cousin, Betay Baker, did three Sundays running 
im one week. Now, my dear, if you don’t get a bus- 
band and e baby in less than a month, now that you 
have got such a splendid bit of jewellery—well, I 
shall say you are very slow for a young woman. 
Sold again! 

“Hi! bi! Here! here! The next wonder I 
shall show you will be a big man standing upon a 
small table made out of a heath broom, dressed in 
w scarlet black coat, who will not give you a 
lecture as long as from here and to-morrow on— 
What do you say, old Slobber-chops, that I'm o 
fool? Go home to your mother, and tell her to 
chain up Ugly; then go to @ druggist’s shop, and 
bay you twopennyworth of pigeons’ milk, three 
ounggs of the blood of a greashopper, a pint of self- 
Boasting, the head and pluck of a buck flea, the 
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riba of a roasted quid of tobacco, and the lights 
and liver of a cobbler’s lapstone, boiled separately 
altogether in a leather iron pot, and that dose 
taken three mornings fasting will make your hair 
straight and your teeth curly. In the meantime, 
1 have here to offer to your notice a fust-rate 
pocket-comb. It wilt comb all the bair off your 
head, or if you are as bald as a Whig candidate 
at an election, it will comb it all on again; and 
this comb possesses the wonderful property of 
combing, curling, or dyeing the hair all at one 
time separately and together. I should like to 
know what looks worse than to see a young man 
or woman with their hair in an uproar, like a 
birch-broom in a fit—and some of you chaps 
down there look as if you hadn’t had your hair 
combed since last reaping-time, when you did it 
with a field-rake, which is very harrowing to one’s 
feelings. Look at flash Charley, the flying pot- 
man; seo how smart he looks; his hair is well 
combed and decently brushed, and he curls it 
every morning on the windlass of the well at the 
back of his house. He looks, as you see, as flash 
asthe knocker at Newgate; and he sleeps every 
night in the Queen’s Arms—public-house, don't 
you, Charley? Now, the price. Here, take two 
for sixpence. Then you will have one for week- 
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days and one for Sundays. Sold again! to a 
beld-headed gentleman, the Whig candidate for 
the Borough. 

“Now then, here, I say, here's your lightning, 
twopence » glass, and you can have three shovel- 
fuls of thunder for one shilling. What more do 
you farming people want? I say you have only 
to buy three shovelfuls of my thunder, and put it 
down to the bottom of the roots of your growing 
crops, when the things will shoot up like lightning. 
It’s capital stuff, but I’ve got none in stock to- 
day; call at the proper time, any time to-morrow 
in next week, then you can have as much as you 
like, In the meantime, I have here to show you 
a pair of brass candlesticks, that look as much 
like gold as ever I see any in my life, Here's a 
pair of candlesticks, to light you to bed. Look at 
them ; ain’t they a pair of beauties? And they 
are just as good in the kitchen as they are in the 
parlour, But stop, as these are so much like gold 
to look at, and as constant dripping wears out 
foarble, why, by too much use these candlesticks 
would wear out at last, So Ihave here to add to 
the lot a white silver Britannia metal real bedroom 
candlestick, one pair of snaffers, one extinguisher, 
and a save-all, which, by-the-bye, is a very useful 
thing in a poor man’s house. Now here I have 
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seven useful articles—viz, namely, to wit, that is 
to say, a pair of brass candlesticks, that look just 
like cold—gold I mean. Now, one pair, or a 
couple, that’s two; one bedroom candlestick, that 
looks just like silver—in the dark ; that and a pair 
before, is three. Then one pair of snuffers, made of 
the best and the most highly-polished steel. Let’s 
8e@, that’s three articles before now, a pair, that’s 
two, and three before, that’s five altogether; then 
a double-japanned ‘extinguisher, that’s six, and 
the save-all, that’s seven. Yes, seven articles, and 
all for 72, 

“ What do you say, you Jim Crow-looking fellow, 
that came from old] Kentucky a short time ago, 
where you first learned to turn about and wheel 
about and jump Jim Crow—just so? What do 
you say, there are only six articles? I say there 
are seven, Look here, according to Cocker and 
common sense, there’s one pair, that’s two; then one, 
that’s three; then another pair—of snuffera, that’s 
three, and two are five; then one, that’s six; then 
another one, that’s seven. There, I was sure I was 
right. Now for these seven articles I'll take 71— 
shillings I mean; yes, 7s. No! then say 6, 5, 4, 
8, 20. Od. Here, 28. 6d. or half-a-ccown buys the 
lot. 

“Now this is a nice little useful lot for anybody 
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that wants to get married. If there's anybody 
here that don’t want to get married, why, I'll make 
them a present of the lot free, gratis, and for 
nothing.” 

“Just hand ’em over here, then, please, mister.” 

“ Hallo! old John Chawbacon, are you alive still? 
How’s your wife, eh, John ?” 

“Oh, tidy like, thankee, master.” 

“Oh! then you've got a wife, eh ?” 

“OF course I’as, I thought everybody knowed 
that,” 

« Ah, then, John, you can’t have the lot, for it’s 
for people that don’t want to get married ; and, as 
you've a wife, of course you don’t want to be mar- 
ried, being already married.” 

“ Please, sir, will you give me the lot?” 

“Certainly, my pretty little dear; step this way, 
but mind the door-step, So you are not married, 
my little rosebud; growing to seed, eh? You're 
not married, I say ?” 

“No, sir, I'm not married.” 

“« Bat you are going to be some day ?” 

“Yes, sir, I bope so.” 

“Hah! then you do want to be married; this 
lot’s for them that don’t want to be married. Sold 
again I 

“Now, just clear the cloth, while I lay another 
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lot before you, which consists of a set of fire-irons 
a nice matrimonial lot. See! the shovel and 
tongs te each other belongs; tongs—jonks—songs, 
Here's a stunning poker for any of you married men. 
to tickle your wives in the ribs, or hit her on the 
fonny-bone, while the tongs can be used by the 
‘women folks to take their husbands by the nose, or, 
when they are in @ passion, to smash all the plates 
and dishes with; and with the shovel you can 
shovel up all the pieces and put them with the 
ashes of the grate !—Further particulars, see ‘Joo 
Miller,’ at page 196.” 

At one Canterbury fair-time there was a wax- 
work show exhibiting in a large shop, temporarily 
engaged for that purpose in the High Street. Ona 
Friday morning of the fair, the Cockney-kid and 
George Bourne were roving about the city in search 
of any adventure or spree that might turn @p; 
espying the waxwork shop, they entered, and find- 
ing there was nobody there they began altering the 
number tickets on the figures, so that when the 
people came in they would find on looking at their 
catalogues John Thurtell, the murderer of Mr. 
Weare, described as some celebrated preacher, and 
vice vered. They likewise shifted some of the orna- 
ments, and put the cocked hat of Lord Nelson on 
the head of Daniel O'Connell, and the hunting-cap 
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of Sir Francis Burdett on John Elwes, the miser- 
able miser; and after doing this sort of thing for 
some time, and hearing some people coming into 
the exhibition, they waited to see the effect it 
would have; but they were much disappointed, for 
the people merely looked at the figures, and took it 
as a matter of course that everything was all right 
and proper and as usual; even although Cockney 
hed stuck a large Punch nose on the Queen’s face, 
yet no notice was taken of it. I must explain that 
it being early in the morning, there was no one 
in attendance to describe the figures to the few 
straggling visitors. 

Cockney and his pal were, however, determined 
not to be done out of their spree, so when the few 
persons who had made their early visits had left 
the place, and being once more alone, they com- 
mepced to take an eye out of one of the figures; 
then hearing some other visitors coming in, each 
of them took his station at either end of the 
room, and stood alongside the figure next to them 
as if they were a part and parcel of the exhibition, 
and when the people had gone the round of the 
room in examining the figures Cockney began by 
calling out, “Look here; if you chaff me any 
more to-day, Tl come across and strangle you, 
you old murderer.” “And,” replied the other, 
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“if I have any more of your impudence I'll 
knock your eye out, like I served the Duke; 
here’s his eye I knocked out,” at the same time 
showing the glass eye he had taken from one of 
the figures, The audience were terror-struck, and 
rushed out of the place pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
the females screaming, and the “Cockney-kid” 
ealling after them in a very gruff voice, “not to 
be frightened, as they were only the two old and 
original murderers of the Babes of the Wood.” 
“But,” added George Bourne, “we didn’t hurt 
*em much.” 

The showman, when he found out what was the 
matter, was very wroth, and threatened to pitch 
into the pair. But on o sudden altered his mind, 
and certainly discretion was here much better than 
valour, 

The “Cockney-kid” had a short, rattle-brain 
kind of life, and died at Birmingham, of consump- 
tion, at an early age, in the year 1861. 

There was a well-known young fellow in the line 
who was always called—I know not why—Friday ; 
he was a good salesman, a happy-go-lucky sort of a 
chap, who was liked by everybody; he was the 
protégé of George Freeman, who was very proud of 
him. George was always very anxious to be in the 
Cheap John business, but he was totally unfit for it 
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bimeelf, but entered into it perhaps more to bring 
out Fridey than anything else. When Friday was 
selling and doing a good stroke of business, he used 
to keep taking him drink to encourage him. Once 
it happened that Jack Stokes was at High 
Wycombe Fair, and just about to commence, 
thinking that he had the fair to himself, when 
old George’s concern arrived at the nick of time, 
and Friday and old fat Jack—as Jack Stokes was 
alwaya called—began chaffing away at a good rate, 
Freeman supplying Friday with plenty of drink, 
which soon took such an effect upon him, that turning 
round to get another lot be pitched head-foremost 
into the cart and forgot to come out again. Old 
George coming up at the moment with some more 
drink, and ~eing what had happened, took down 
all the goods that were hanging outside, and 
threw them in the drag on the top of the pros- 
trated Friday, closed the doors, and left him to 
sleep away the folly he had ‘himself caused, 80 lost 
the fair, and left old fat Jack the master of the 
field. 

When I first met Friday at Portsdown Hill Fair 
he was with Showman George, otherwise George 
Freeman. It was summer-time, and there was not 
much Cheap John business doing. So Friday was 
assisting George in the booth business, acting as 
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barman, and my first notice of him was in this 
way. The night before the fair commenced— 
which was held for three days—myself, Fred Jolly, 
Chris, Newman, and several others were drinking 
late in George’s booth, which was built up, but 
not opened for business, only to friends on the 
road. After awhile, first one then another dropped 
off, until there were only Fred, Friday, and myself 
left, the others baving gone to their respective 
domiciles. I had noticed Fred Jolly making him- 
self agreeable to the woman cook who travelled 
with the establishment; presently they departed 
quietly, with not so much as a “good-night.” I 
then said to Friday, “Ain't you going to bed?” 
He said, “No; for if I do I shall not be able to 
get a wink of sleep, for the stage-struck fellows 
next us—meaning thereby the mummers—are now 
beginning to build up, and will be bammering away 
all night ;” whereupon I said the beat plan would 
tbe to give them sonfe drink to unfit them for 
their work. He replied, “So I would, if I could 
get them in.” I said I would try and do that, 
and went out for that purpose. It was hardly 
daylight, but I could see that there were seven of 
them just beginning their work. I said, “Good- 
morning, gentlemen; will you have a drop of any- 
thing before you begin to build up?” One or two 
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of them said they should like to. I answered, 
“Then come along with me.” Friday hed in the 
meanwhile mixed up @ lot of gin aod rum into a 
gallon of beer. I said when we entered, “Friday, 
let’s have a gallon of your best beer. Let it be 
good, as it is for these chaps; they’ve got a lot of 
work to do before the morning, and won't have 
another chance.” 

Now it is well known that travelling mummers 
are all rare “belchers.” Friday handed them the 
“lotion” in pint and quart mugs, and they each 
dipped their beakers in, and as they emptied their 
jugs they were as soon filled up again by Friday 
without ceremony. I'kept them in conversation 
about Romeos and Juliets, Williams, and Black- 
eyed Susans, &c., until the drink took the desired 
effect, and one by one the princes and kings dropped 
on the grass floor, and were sound drank and asleep. 
Friday let them lie where they fell, and drawing the 
curtain of the booth, took himself to his temporary 
made-up bed, and I went to my sleeping quarters in 
my cart, 

When old Sawney Williams, the proprietor, came 
later in the morning, he was horrified at finding 
his “rags and sticks”—ea a theatrical booth is 
always termed—just as he had left them over-night 
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--not ® pole or a stick stuck in the ground for 
building. 
Walk up—walk up ! the players here, 
Their characters inquire : 
Abilities known everywhere ; 
You all must them admire. 
Prercs Eoax’s “ The Show Folks.” 


George Young had rather a remarkable career. 
‘When I saw him first at Banbury Fair, in 1887, 
he was wearing a cocked hat, red waistcoat, and a 
kind of large blue livery-coat with brass buttons, 
and occupied calling “Lollipop,” the sweetmeats 
being on @ common navvy’s barrow that had 
been used for something dirtier than gravel; he 
had a short pipe in bis mouth, and was ever and 
anon bawling out in a Billingsgate voice, “Two 
ounces a penny again—lollipop and pop-loly.” 
There was a lump of the “stuff” in the barrow 
weighing, I should think, 20lbs. It was queer to 
look at, being of a dark yellow cast or colour; he 
chipped off slices with a small hammer when he 
had a customer, and seemed to be doing a good 
trade. 

George was about twenty-two years of age, and 
five feet nine inches in height, very fond of lewd ex- 
pressions, and repeatedly laughed at his own vulgar 
jokes, He had rather a good-looking face, but there 
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was something about it that made one careful of 
having much to do with him, His “ butty,” as he 
called him, came up at the time. 

William Carrol waa his partaer, or “ butty,” in, the 
“lollipop” business—a dismal-looking man, who 
had always a burnt short clay pipe in his mouth; 
he had sharp features, and was smaller in size and 
stature and a trifle older than Young. Carrol it 
appears made the “stuff,” and Young, dressed up as 
above-mentioned, sold it. Take them together, they 
were a pair of the veriest padding-ken rangers it 
were possible to see or imagine, but “it’s never too 
late to mend.” 

For in a few years George Young was as popular 
@ man as any one on the road, and well up in the 
business of a Cheap John. He had a large stock 
of goods, a double carriage—that is, one end of it 
for business, the other for living and sleeping in. 
Ié was like a river steamer, both ends alike. At 
thia time his wife used to sell like a man, but 
George was very much despised for it by the others 
in the trade. But it suited him, as it kept him 
pretty much in idleness, and he was a sort of person 
who studied nothing but his own convenience, and 
very fond of getting the best of everybody and 
everything. 

But George Young, though he passed through 
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many vicissitudes, prospered, and from the “lolli- 

‘ pop” merchant that I first knew him in 1887, he 
became a great and highly respectable man—a 
good father, husband, citizen, and Christian, faith- 
fully and honourably fulfilled the office of church- 
warden in one of the most populous metropolitan 
parishes. And I have reason to believe was much 
and deservedly esteemed by every one who in any 
way had business or parish matters to transact 
with him. And such is the life of a Cheap John! 
“I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy.”—But Mors omnibus com~ 
munis! 

Aaron Jessell was a smart Israelite. When we 
first met he was about twenty-five years old. There 
was always an interest in seeing fresh faces in the 
business, more especially when the party was a 
noted character, as in the present case, I firat 
saw him at “Hu’ards Horth” Fair in Sussex; at 
that time it was a very queer place. The fair was 
attended by some five or six hundred navvies, who 
were helping to make the now popular London and 
Brighton railway. And should any traveller on 
the line wish to alight at the above-named place, 
viz, Hu’ard’s Horth, I would strongly advise bim to 
look out for the Hayward’s Heath Station, and at 
the present time for Mr, Chari, stationmaster, 
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who will I am sure, from his well-known disposi- 
tion, render him any assistance he may require.’ 
Hayward’s Heath was, at the time I am writing of, 
in reality a terra incognita, and the visitors to the 
fair on this occasion a rough lot, being principally 
navvies. 

Jessell had a very handsome turn-out at the 
time, and was travelling alone. I, at the time, 
was working a concern belonging to John Lally, 
in conjunction with George Dearing. As soon as 
Jessell and I met, we fraternized at once. He 
told me that he waa having another carriage built 
—handsomer than that he was using, and that he 
lived at Ramsgate at the time, but that he wanted 
to leave the southern district, and break new 
ground. Hearing from me that I bad travelled 
through Lancashire, Yorkshire, and all the Mid- 
land counties, he wished me to join him, which I 
agreed to do, after the few fairs were over for 
which we bad started the present concern to work. 
I joined bim at Battle, on the 26th of November, 
1838, and we went to Dover, where we met 
Friday and another young fellow, with an estab- 
lishment belonging to Mat Hunt, And when we 
began business, I saw for the first time a dodge 
peculiar to Aaron. It was his method, when he 
met any one else in the business, to declare war; 
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and, for that purpose, he used to have on hande 
quantity of Dutch pencils. They cost 9d. per 
groas, and were done up in dozens. He would 
untie a lot of these, and throw them away ali over 
his opponents, and the boys and girls, men and 
women, would scramble after the pencils, and in 
their haste to get them would put the opposition 
in peril of having their concern tarned over, or 
thrown down, if it was on two wheels. As soon 
as Jessell and Friday began business, Jessel! 
showered a lot of these pencils on poor Friday’s 
head, which made the latter very wroth. Besides, 
Jessell had a box, about half the size of a tea- 
chest, with something inside looking like a fero- 
cious black dog. It was called a devil, and as 
soon as you opened the lid it would spring up; 
and it was @ great lark to pretend to prevent the 
“animal” getting loose. It was a dodge that 
would be sure to draw the people away from ony 
other concern; so that the first day of Dover Fair 
was spent between the “Johns” in opposition. 
After it was all over, Friday remarked, “Never 
mind, Mr, Aaron Jeasell, Esquire! the next time 
we meet, I'll lay you a new hat (ic, a guinea) that 
Tit have a —— devil that will lick yours into 
fits.” 

Tom Macabe, a quiet harmless Irishman, and 
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Aaron Jessel, met each other for the first time at 
Bolton Fair—I had met Tom before on several 
occasions, As soon as Jessell began business he 
commenced his old Dutch pencil dodge, and 
showered several dozen in their loose state over 
Tom, who, not knowing Jessell or his little game, 
could not make it out ; but suddenly rushing inside 
his van he drew forth a box containing broken 
scissors, knives, razors, chisels, &c., which had been 
accunulating for some time, and taking up three 
or four at a time, let go at Jessel; the articles in 
their transit flying open made it anything but 
pleasant to him, who, holding up his hands to guard 
his head, bad his fingers cut through to the bone, 
with several scratches and bruises besides on his 
hands, till he could stand it no longer, when he 
jumped down from the van and fairly bolted, amid 
the laughter and derision of the mob, And Tom" 
was declared the victor—Aaron had caught a Tartar 
at his own game, 


4 When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.” 


Sometimes, when in a country where there 
were large villages, or small towns, we used to 
work what was called “eastery,” or private busi- 
ness. It is to go and set up in or near the centre 
of the place, and give out—that is, ery the place. 
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If there was a regular crier we paid him his fee, 
and borrowed his bell; because, to do the job 
‘was more interesting to one of the party, and we 
could say what we chose instead of telling the 
erier, who could not be expected to do the work 
so effectually as one of ourselves, It was generally 
done on horseback, which gave it a more singular 
and imposing appearance, and, the party being a 
stranger to the place, the people would be sure 
to come out of their doors to listen and see what 
it was all about. The tale generally began by 
ringing the bell three times in a very distinct and 
decisive manner, then calling out something to 
attract, such as—“O yes! O yes! O yes! Lost, 
stolen, or strayed away, a four acre field, a pond 
and a windmill; whoever has found the same may 
keep the lot, as the owner does not want them 
any more.” And then give out the proper thing, 
that is, ring the bell again three times, followed 
up with the three O yeses. “This is to give 
notice, the London, Birmingham, and Sheffield 
warehouse has arrived in this place, and will sell, 
this evening, a large and varied stock of goods, 
opposite the King’s Head. Sale to commence at 
six o’clock; calicoes at a farthing » yard, &.,” 
and say anything else ad libitum. So that at 
night there used to be a crowd of three or four 
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hundred people, according to the size of the 
Place. 

At one eastery Aaron Jessell was going to cry 
the place, and the “Cockney-kid,” who had never 
seen the thing done, was going to watch Aaron 
without his knowing it. But Aaron was made 
aware of what Cockney was up to, though not 
seeming to take any notice of it. So when Aaron 
began his first ery, Cockney crept into a doorway 
some little distance off. Aaron, who had any amount 
of cheek, vegan, after doing the ringing and O yes 
business—“ This is to give notice, to be seen a live 
gudgeon, commonly called the Cockney-kid, com- 
monly called the Startsman Bloke, commonly called 
the Cool Assassin ; there he goes—there he goes!” 
There is no telling how long Aaron would have 
gone on, had not the Cockney-kid bolted off as he 
did. 

At a time when Aaron Jessell had opened what 
was termed a bazaar at Leighton, Friday and I 
were selling in the evening in the open air from 
avan in the same town. One night, about twelve 
o'clock, on returning to our carriage, the watch- 
man was passing, from whom we begged » light, 
when juat at that dime a men came up and put 
the light out; he was about thirty years old, a 
big powerful fellow, too much for me to tackle; 
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but on my telling him not todo it again, after I 
had obtained another light from the Charley, he 
struck me on the nose a rum ’an; and Friday, 
upon seeing which, ran down to the hotel for the 
governor, thinking it a rare catch for Aaron, who, 
upon coming up, struck the big fellow a rare 
punch, but which did not seem to make any im- 
pression upon him, and said he would fight Aaron 
for a fiver. “Done,” said Aaron, and each held 
up their hands in fighting attitude, when, after 
sparring a bit for an opening, and not fancying 
the fellow, Aaron suddenly exclaimed “Namua!” 
thereby meaning, cut, run, take care of your- 
selves, 

Friday and I bolted into the van; and Aaron, 
after dodging round the man several times, as a 
pigeon does before it takes its direct fight home- 
wards when it is thrown in tbe air, cut away all 
ab once, and never stopped until he had got into 
the hotel and up the stairs into his bedroom, 
leaving the fellow in the middle of the broad road 
fighting at nothing, and perfect master of the 
situation. The next morning Aaron looked very 
queer on the big fellow calling to know if he 
meant to have the match for the “fiver,” when 
Aaron got out of the scrape by vowing he never 
said he would fight for 5/., but that he would run 
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him for that amount, which he was still willing 
to do, 

Aaron Jesseli and myself arrived in London on 
the night the Royal Exchange was burnt down; 
we put up at the Angel, in Farringdon Street. 
The next day I went to the White Lion at Pad- 
dington for the purpose of seeking out Friday, 
being commissioned by Jessell to offer him good 
terms to join us, I found him out after a little 
inquiry, and by my persuasion, and Jessell’s salary, 
induced him to juin us at once. And I have no 
hesitation in saying, “we three”—viz., Aaron 
Tessell, William Green, and Friday, were a match 
for any six handsellers then on the road, masters 
or men. 

We travelled thus for six weeks or two months, 
carrying everything before us. Jessell was not a 
man to do things by balves—he must be best at 
everything he attempted, and never knew of such 
a word as “fail.” He used to say—" Fail! fail! 
fail!!! We fail! ha! ha! but screw your courage 
to lhe sticking place, and by the holy-jumping- 
mother-of-Moses—who was my uncle—we'll not 
fail.” 

When we got to Manchester Aaron said he 
was going to lie up for three weeks, it being 
Passover time; but as this did not suit either me 
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or Friday, we both went to Birmingham, and 
sold goods at several markets round about there 
for a short time, when Friday joined Chris, 
Newman, and remained with him for several 
months. 

Aaron Jessell had a brother named Harry, who 
used to travel about with us. He was a good 
salesman, and a very handy fellow ; being a Jew 
he wore a very long and jet-black beard—beards 
were not usually worn at the time—and in joke 
would often call out to a person, “Silence, black 
muzzle! and if you don’t go away I'll come down 
and give you three rounds for half-a-crown; and 
if I don’t knock a limb off every time I hit you 
IN charge you nothing for my time—there’ll be 
no trouble in the matter.” 

Harry used to amuse the people sometimes by 
putting @ small pair of black boots on his fingers 
and dancing a hornpipe @ la Wizard Jacobs, which 
he did very effectively. The dodge never failed to 
draw the attention of the people. . 

Harry, asking person one day to write a letter 
for him, the man observed, “What! can’t you 
write?” Harry replied, “Oh yes, I can write very 
well, very well indeed; but the worst of it is I 
can’t read it afterwards, nor anybody else.” Harry 
was a rare fellow to say anything, and to stick to 
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it; he never gave way to anybody. I was with 
him on one occasion when he gammoned the people 
in the parlour of # public-house that the Battle of 
Waterloo was a sea-fight. “For,” said he, “the 
word tells you so, It was fought on the water on 
the river Loo! Now, put ’em together, and what 
have you got but Waterloo! Iwas there and ace 
it all, Now, if it hadn’t been a sea-fight how could 
I ee it 2” 

When there was anybody Harry could not 
convince—against his will—he had a way of getting 
out of the dilemma by what he called “queering 
his opponent,” which was in this style—“ Well, 
never mind, look here; three weeks afterwards 
previous to this, and long before yesterday came, 
es Land my uncle Moses was,” &c. &c, Then he 
would tell the company another story full of ab- 
surdities, with neither beginning, middle, nor end 
to it, until he had completely mystified them. 
He was one of the rarest chaps at “kid,” de. 
gammon, out. It was always better to believe 
him—st all events to pretend to do so—than to 
dispute with him on any matter, however absurd 
it might be. 

“Harry Jessell’s gratitude!” used to be a by- 
word on the road. It came about thus. At Ten- 
terden May Fair the second day was usuelly spent 
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by the travellers in riot and dissipation; and on 
the occasion to which I allude there was 2 set of 
skittles placed on the side of the road, which was 
@ very wide one, and arranged so as the people 
could play there as well asin an alley. Now it 
happened that Harry Jessell, although not at all 
given to drink, had been imbibing enough to 
make him more than merry; and seeing a young 
fellow in the act of throwing at the skittles, took 
the ball away from bim and began knocking 
them down himself, and in fact very much inter- 
fering with the company, who were all of a kidney 
and strangers to Jessell and our crew. The young 
man did not like being balked, aad wanted to get 
the ball back from Harry, who pushed him away, 
aud that somewhat roughly, I admit. This was 
just enough for the young fellow, who was con- 
nected with the market tollman; who, besides 
Keeping a china and glass shop, did other duties, 
such as head-constable and sweeper of the magis- 
trates’ office, and of course was glad of a job that 
waa likely to put a few shillings into his pocket. 
So away went this young fellow to the magis- 
trates, who were sitting at the time, before whom 
he swore that Harry Jessell had knocked him 
down and trampled on him, and otherwise ill-used 
bim. The macistrates eranted a warrant at once 
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for the young fellow and his friend had made auch 
@ mountain out of a mole-hill, saying they knew 
Jessell for a desperate character, and that he was in 
the habit of knocking down and maltreating any 
person without the least provocation, &. &c. 

As Harry was quietly walking up the High 
Street, a short time afterwards, never dreaming 
of what had been going on in the magistrates’ 
court, he was apprehended on the warrant pre- 
viously obtained, and brought before their worship- 
ful worships, and although six witnesses swore 
that all Harry did was nothing more than merely 
pushing the young man on one side in a friendly 
manner, and taking the skittle ball from him more 
in a joke than in anger, yet Justices’ justice ruled, 
decreed, and ordered that the defendant must pay 
forty shillings and costs, or be confined to Maid- 
stone Gaol for the space of three weeks, and to 
hard labour, 

Now this was the first fair of the season, and 
Harry was not in a position to pay the fine and 
costs, and the thought of having to go to prison 
nearly sent him crazy, At that time he had not 
a knighted cousin as a Master of the Rolls—by 
St. George he had not—and even his own 
brother he had grievously offended, and the 
party he was working for did not feel inclined to 
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advance the money. In fact, it is always thought 
to bea bad plan to let journeymen Cheap Johns 
get into debt with their employers. It is bad in 
two ways, for if they owe their governors a few 
pounds they are working an uphill game, or egainst 
collar, and that don’t suit their book, and it 
destroys the independence which is, and always 
should be, between the master and the man, for 
there is no line of business out where, for many 
reasons, “ Jack should be as good as his master ”— 
that is, they should be perfectly independent of 
each other. 

In the after-part of the day poor Harry was 
brought down from the lock-up to the inn where 
most of the fair people were putting up at, pre- 
paratory to his being sent off to Maidstone Gaol in 
& one-horse shay properly guarded by the town 
constable, when one Charley Stewart, an old and 
respectable showman, said that it was a pity to let 
Harry go to quod for a few pounds, especially as 
he had a brother living at Maidstone who would 
be very much disgraced thereby. “Now, lads,” 
continued Charley Stewart, “it’s no use talking 
without doing. Sympathy without relief is like 
mustard without beef, and of course, as you all 
know, you can buy sympathy at about a shilling 4 
eartload, and that looks cheap enough for any- 
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body. Now I sympathize with Harry Jensell to 
the tune of 10. 8., that’s half the fine and half the 
costs. Now who'll go the other?” “T'll go ten 
shillings,” said I, and there were about ten travellers 
who made up the amount of the fine and costs in 
half-crowns, &,, and so Charley Stewart handed to 
the constable in charge of Harry the required sum 
~—viz., 21. 16s, and the prisoner was released from 
the limb of the law. 

No sooner was Harry liberated than he went 
across to the china and glass shop, where ho found 
the young fellow who bad been the cause of his 
trouble, and informed the young man the fine and 
costs had been paid, and that his governor wanted 
tosee him over at the inn directly, The young 
fellow, who gave a jeering smile, followed Harry to 
the inn, who, motioning him round the back-way, 
and then suddenly pushing him into one of the 
stables, turned on him with, “ You swore I knocked 
you down, which was a lie, you thief!” and then 
Harry let fly at him right and left, and, to use the 
late Jerry Noon’s favourite expression, and one that. 
Jessel also frequently indulged in, he “knocked a 
corner-piece off him every time.” The fellow 
yelled most fearfully, which brought the people 
out of the house, and among them his employer 


and relative the constable, who tried to collar 
g—9, 
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Harry again, but was met by such a blow on the 
nose from “Nobody-knew-who,” that he did not 
try it on again, although six feet high, and strong 
made in the bargain. Of course Harry Jessell made 
himself scarce, and the constable and his man were 
hustled, jeered, and pelted with mud and turf, and 
could get no redress that day, as their mothera— 
the great Unpaid Old Women—had left the office 
where they usually sat, and on the morrow they 
thought it would be dangerous to attempt to lock 
any one up, as all the townspeople now began to 
talk the matter over, and all those who knew 
anything about the case said that it was a great 
shame to swear what they had, and get a warrant 
by falsehood ; and all voted that the constable and 
his protégé had got their deserts, and so the con- 
atable let the matter drop. 

On the following week was Ashford Fair, and 
as there were more shows than necessary, old Char- 
ley Stewart lowered his price very early in the day 
to one penny, and the people, rushing up in such 
numbers, broke down the parade, and with it most 
of the show fittings and tixtures. When Harry 
Jessell was told about it, instead of going to lend a 
helping hand to the old showman, like the others, 
he merely observed, “Serve the old fool right ; why 
didn’t he prop it up stronger?’ Now as old Charley 
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Stewart was the first to propose, and contributed so 
largely in raising the money to release Harry from 
durance vile, “ Harry Jessell’s gratitude”—z.c., none 
at all—became a byword. 

There was @ poor little chap that used to work 
about Manchester. He stood upon one box and 
sold from another. I think he lived on two penny- 
worths of rum—of which he could drink about a 
bucketful a day—and a Lancashire oatcake. He 
was always in a state of semi-intoxication. He 
had but two sayings—-one was “Go the rig, teapot,” 
and the other, “Stand back !’—which he would 
continually baw! out, whether there were any people 
about him or no. He usually had for sale about 
three dozen leaden spoons, a pair or two of braces, 
and a few waistcoat-pieces. When Aaron Jessell 
beheld this man ai Stockport market he was quite 
shocked, for he had never seen anybody like this 
person in the business before, and thought it the 
height of impndence for the little fellow to pitch 
80 near us; 80 as soon as the covey began jabbering 
away on his small scale, Jessell was up and showered 
the pencils on him, and the people scrambling for 
them pushed the poor little fellow on his head inte 
his own box, heels upwards, where he struggled for 
a time, and when he released himself he found the 
mob had not taken only the pencils, but the entire 
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stock of his own goods as well, so that he was com- 
pletely ruined. However, upon appealing to Jessel, 
that worthy gave him five shillings to reinstate him- 
self, but the little fellow would not take the “hush- 
money” unless Jessell stood a pint of rum into the 
bargain. 

The last I heard of my old pal and contempo- 
Tary was that he died at Panama, on his way to 
Australia, The reason of his departure was, ag 
reported, a wager between him and another as to 
who could eat the most of a shoulder of mutton. 
Harry won the wager, but died under the experi- 
ment. 

At about the same date I heard of the death of 
-our mutual friend Friday. The young fellow was 
served with a copy of a writ, and failing to put in 
an appearance, the grim King of Terrors took him 
in execution one day es he was travelling across a 
moor in the North of England. 

TJobn Green—my brother Jack—was about twelve 
years old when I took him away from home to 
travel, and he learned to patter in about six 
months. John was a good boy, but very mischiev- 
ous, and full of larking, dancing, and singing; in 
fact, before he learned to sell he used occasion- 
ally to give a song on the platform, such as, “By 
the margin of fair Zurich’s waters,” or “Jolly 
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Nose,” both very popular in their day. Jack 
being, 8 brother, did pretty much as he liked. ~ 
Sometimes he would bolt away and join some rival 
concern, and when he was tired of it he would 
return to me, and, sans cérémonie, would go to work 
just the same as if he had not been away for 
more than an hour or two. His style of doing 
that sort of thing was about the coolest I ever 
knew of. 

The late Mr. Albert Smith, the humourist and 
novelist—and whom, with respect to his popular 
entertainment of “Mont Blanc,” at the Egyptian 
Hall, Barnum, the American “dodger,” claimed as 
a brother showman—has immortalised my brother 
Jack in his “Comic Tales and Pictures of Life at 
Home and Abroad,” where, in a picture entitled “A 
Little Talk about Bartholomew Fair—Past and 
Present,” after giving a general description of the 
fair and its visitors, he says: “The principal 
traffic of the fair, beyond the business transacted 
in gingerbread husbands snd wax-dolls, from four- 
pence to three shillings each, was monopolized by 
several men in tilted carts, who were haranguing 
Tittle mobs of people, and apparently disposing of 
their wares as fast as they could put them up for 
sale. 

“There were such frequent bursts of laughter 
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from the buyers that we were attracted towards one 
of these perambulating bazaars, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in their merriment.” Then he speaks of 
John Dean, an old hand in the line, but one with 
whom I had but little intercourse. Albert Smith 
describes him thus: “The proprietor of the cart 
was a tall, burly fellow, in a round hat aud knee- 
breeches, something like an aristocratic railway 
navigator.” The “ picture,” I must admit, has more 
truth than flattery in it. I stood next to Johnny 
Dean on the occasion referred to. My brother was 
working with me at the time. But I must let 
Albert Smith tell his own tale in his own way. He 
then proceeds thus: 

“ Not fifteen feet from the cart of this man there 
was another similarly laden, and a constant fire of 
salutations and mock abuse passed between the two 
vendors. The merchant, however, in this case, 
was a mere boy~he could not have been above 
fourteen—but carrying an expression of the most 
precocious meaning we ever beheld. He was not a 
whit inferior to his adversary in ready slang, as 
his following oration over u two-barrelled gun will 
testify : 

“There's a little Haw in the lock, to be sure, but. 
that don’t hinder it's going off. 1 sold the fellow 
for two pounds to a farmer in Leicestershire, and 
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TU tell you what it did. The first day he took it 
out he fired one barrel, and killed six crows as he 
didn’t see; he fired the second, and shot nine 
partridges out of five, and the kick of the gun 
knocked him back’ards into a ditch, and he fell 
upon a hare and killed that. These guns will shoot 
round a corner and over a hayrick, and they are 
used to fatten the paupers that are turned out of 
the unions for not paying their income-tax. They 
load the guns with fat bacon and shoot it down 
their throats,’ 

“OF course this was a safe entamure for a laugh 
when he had done talking about the gun, which, 
however, he did noé sell; he took up a whip, and 
cracking it two or three times in front of his cart, 
recommenced : 

“*Here’s a whip, now, to make a lazy wife get up 
of a morning, and make the kettle boil before the 
fire's alight. It ever makes my horse go, and he’s 
got a weak constitution and a bad resolution; 
he .jibs going up-bill, kicks going down, and 
travels on his knees on level ground. When he 
means to go he blows hisself out with the celebrated 
railway corn as sticks sideways in his inside, and 
tickles him into a trot. Who says a crown for this 
whip ? 

“There did not seem much disposition to buy 


the article, so the seller commenced a fresh pane- 
gytic: 

“You'd better buy it; you won’t have another 
ebance. There never was but two made, and the 
man died and took the patent with him. He 
wouldn't have made them so cheap, only he lived in 
@ garret and never paid bis landlord; but when he 
went home always pulled the bottom of the house 
upstairs after him. If any man insults you, I'll 
warrant this whip to flog him from Newgate into 
the middle of next year. Who says a crown? 

“There were two or three other carts of a similar 
description in different parts of Smithfield ; but these 
fellows evidently enjoyed the supremacy. How 
many profits had to be made upon the articles, or 
what was their original cost, we know not; but we 
bought four pocket-knives, each containing three 
blades, with very fair springs and horn handles, 
for sixpence! We had a little conversation after- 
wards with the first-mentioned vendor, who was, 
out of his rostram, a quiet, intelligent person, 
and he assured us that at Wolverhampton the 
ordinary cwrrycombs of the shops were being 
made by families for ninepence « dozen, the 
riveta being clenched and the teeth cut by mere 
infants.” 

My brother, being at Greenwich Fair on the 
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following year, Mr. Albert Smith sought bim out, 
and had « long afternoon interview with him at one 
of the principal hotels, where, in a private room, he 
paid for a good dinner, followed with, as Jack 
expressed it, “real red port wine” and as much 
brandy-and-water as he liked to call for, and “real 
foreign cigars.” 

Mr, Albert Smith was, I believe, at that time 
writing some work for which he desired to glean 
some information of “life on the road,” and partiou- 
lars of several fairs which he mentioned. When 
he had obtained the desired information he pre- 
sented Jack with half-a-sovereign, and a “ whole 
bandfal of orders” for one of the London theatres, 
So after the fair was over on the Easter Tuesday 
night, the next day Jack and some of his pals went 
up to town to go to the theatre and have a spree 
into the bargain. But on their arrival at the place 
of amusement, Jack had managed to lose all the 
orders for admission. But not to be baulked of 
the night's entertainment, he had perforce to stand 
“ Sam ” for the lot, and the whole of them remained 
in London for the reat of the week, “out on the 
spree.” 

Several letters passed between my brother and 
Albert Smith, which Jack was very proud of, and 
showed them about so often that at last they got 
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fairly worn out in the service. Of this I was, not 
made acquainted until some time after their destrac- 
tion, and when I had expressed a wish to take care 
of them for him. I more than ever regret the cir- 
cumstance just now, 2s the letters would have been 
useful and interesting to have introduced into this 
work of mine. But whoever would have thought 
of ray ever being engaged in writing a book to be 
printed ? 

I was given to understand that Albert Smith 
sent my brother some of his works, but I never had 
an opportunity of seeing what they were, except 
the “Comic Tales” just quoted, in which he winds 
up the picture of the Bartholomew Fair for 1842 
thus : 

“Beyond these features”—that is, the Cheap 
Jobn element of the fair—“there was little to 
notice; the vitality of the fair was evidently at its 
last gasp, and the civic authorities did not appear 
inclined to act as a bumane society for its resusci- 
tation, A little trade was maintained by the sale 
of portable cholera in the shape of greengages ; 
but the majority of the stalls were sadly in want 
of customers. Even the Waterloo-crackers, unable 
to go off in a commercial point of view, failed to 
do so in a pyrotechnical one. Had we waited 
until midnight, when all became still, we micht 
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possibly have beheld the shades of Richardson, 
Saunders, Polito, and Miss Biffin, with their more 
ancient brethren, Fawkes the conjuror, and Lee and 
Harper, waiting amongst the pens, or gathering 
together their audiences of old in shadowy bands to 
people the fair once more; ss Napoleon collects 
his phantom troops in the Champs Elysées, where, 
since he has been buried in the Invalides, he must 
find it far more convenient to attend. But there 
was no inducement to stay until thaf period, and 
we left the fair about twenty minutes after we 
entered it, baving seen everything it contained, and 
deeming ourselves fortunate in having been only 
once violently compelled to buy a pound of ginger- 
bread-nuts, by the sheer force of a young lady 
who presided at the stall, and who appeared in a 
state of temporary insanity, caused by the lack of 
customers and limited incomes of the majority of 
the visitors.” 

I well remember the last—the very last—-Bartho- 
lomew Fair I attended was in 1842, and it was a 
most wretched exhibition to what I had known it, 
for beyond Wombwell’s and a few gingerbread and 
other stalls, and two Cheap Johns as l:remember, 
that is, Johnny Dean and his man, and myself with 
my brother to assist me, If there were any others, 
as asserted by Mr. Albert Smith, they must have 
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worked in a very obscure part of the fair, and did 
not fall to my notice, though that could hardly 
have happened, for I had to run all over the place 
to find out the proper person to pay my toll-money 
to, The name of the person was Mr. Shanks, and 
I made some mistakes by asking several people, 
“Are you Mr, Shanks?’ One in particular, who 
was a very tall and “shanky ”-looking individual, 
to whom I put the question, “Are you Mr. 
Shanks ?” Idoked at me very doubtingly before he 
answered the question, to see if he could find out 
what I wanted, or to see whether I was making 
fun of him. However, at length, turning on his 
heel, he said, very abruptly, “ No, sir, I am not Mr. 
Shanks.” 

At last, I thought to myself, I am taking a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble in the matter, for, as I 
have twenty shillings to pay Mr. Shanks for my 
standing for three days, why, Mr. Shanks will soon 
find me out, so I took no further trouble about that 
worthy. But it was not long before I had the 
honour of receiving a visit from him, when he de- 
manded and received the toll-money. 

I have st times taken large sums of money at 
Bartholomew Fair, when in its zenith; but, as a 
rule, “Bartlemy” was not a favourite place with 
many in our line of business. There were too 
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much bustle and noise, and unless you knew just 
where to pitch for it, very little could be done. 
But we could not always get the place we desired, 
that part of the business being under the control 
of the City functionary. 

T always acted under the advice and tuition of 
Jack Stokes, who was well versed in all the ina 
and onts of the place, and a native of London; 
besides, he would occasionally come and help me 
for an hour or two. He was at all times a good 
salesman, and I used to think he showed better 
form at old Bartholomew than anywhere else; his 
style of talk and jolly appearance seemed to suit the 
place and the people, and the people and the place 
him. 

My brother, too, always got on very well here ; 
‘but it was never ground that suited me, therefore I 
never did much beyond superintending and handing 
out the goods as they were required. 

Tt may seem strange to some of my readers to be 
informed that Cheap John should have his likes and 
his dislikes as to the place he should sell his goods 
in, but I can assure them that there is a great deal 
in it, and that every man has his favourite towns 
and counties, in which he can work with more com- 
fort to himself, and take more money than hie 
compeers. Then, again, some men have such pecu- 
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Tier dialect, that they are scarcely understood in 
the county next their own. Such a man was the 
great big, ugly, burly “Staffordshire Jack.” He 
would mount the platform, and begin: “Nuo, 
juntmon, it bee moi torn to toll you-r tow or thray 
dundering grit lies; an’ if I duana toll you-r more 
lies foive munits than you-r con prove trow ina 
wouk, you-r wunna blove ot at oll. I say, ould gol, 
dunna you-r hov ony wonking nor locking rondi at 
I, vor moi ould yoife bo locking on; shoi’s os jolos 
os yot ould block chop in you-r plau house, on sho 
‘bo as ogly a3 son, cros os you-r dovol, on no hor so 
plosont.” And in that style he’d hammer out all 
the old and usual “whids,” which to persons away 
south of his county would be painful and unplea- 
sant to hear, and, to use a modern metaphor, would 
puzzle half-a-dozen Philadelphia lawyers to under- 


Harry Perdue had a very marked west country 
brogue, which was very noticeable out of his own 
district. I could mention many other instances. 
Several Jew salesmen had a peculiar spluttering, a 
good deal of which wore off by practice; then 
there was the Scotch and Irish element that had its 
marked peculiarities, * 

The markets and fairs in Sussex in general, and 
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Brighton in particular, were my strong and 
favourite grounds. 

Bartholomew Fair continued to drag on, without 
its shows or exhibitions, for the City authorities 
kept on year after year charging more and more 
toll, until at last the excessive charges amounted to 
an absolute prohibition. In 1849 an experiment 
was tried to establish another fair on the usual three 
days on a large space of ground in the New North 
Road, Islington, but it failed to attract attention. 
In 1855 Bartholomew Fair was held for the last 
time. 

When I settled down and retired from the 
travelling part of the business, my brother John 
had the concern at a gift, which unfortunately for 
bim and myself was his rnin, as whenever he had 
been doing bad business, or spending his money 
in waste, he always came to me to replenish, and, 
naver having been denied, it made him careless of 
the future, 

My brother, who had pretty much his own way 
all” through life, died in London, in 1867, of con- 
sumption. Poor Jack! a tear to thy memory. “I 
could have better spared a better man ;” but Re- 
quiescat im pace, 

Sometimes when in London, buying goods or on 
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passing through, if I had time I used to visit the 
best places of amusement, for instruction as well 
as for pleasure. In fact, people who travel as a 
rale are fond of theatricals, Whenever we visited 
@ large town for the first time we used immediately 
to ask if there was a theatre, and if one was 
open we were sure to pay it » visit. I actually 
walked one day from Maidstone to London to 
see Macready play Iago on the occasion of Mr. 
James Anderson’s benefit; because, as that great 
actor usually played Othello, I thought perhaps 
{ should never have another opportunity of 
seeing him as Iago. I have seen Macready and 
Phelps as Macbeth and Macduff, with Mr. George 
Bennett as the First Witch; Farren and Bartley 
as Peachum and Locket. I have seen that won- 
derful cast in King John at Drury Lane, the 
original cast of London Assurance at Covent 
Garden, and of Money at the Haymarket, also 
that of Les Huguenots. There were giants in the 
theatrical world in those days, with no mistake 
about the’ matter. But at this period we get 
splendid scenery, machinery, and decorations, with 
legal and burlesque. And if there happens to be 
a decent actor or actress in the company, he or she 
is lauded up to the skies by critics, and puffed up by 
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ten or twelve advertisements in the newspapers— 
paid for at so much per line. Bah! “all leather 
and pronella!” 


Harry White, of Salisbury, whom I have inci- 
dentally mentioned at page 35, met with a 
disastrous death. Harry, who was @ very careless 
man, was returning home from Weyhill Fair, and 
was riding on the cart without reins, and on going 
down one of the hills the horse began tw trot; and 
Harry, who tried in vain to get him to go steady 
by talking to him, tried to jump down and catch 
hold of the horse’s head at the same time; but he 
fell in the atteropt, when the horse trod on him, and 
& wheel went over his body, which gave poor Harry 
his quietus. Idid not know much of his abilities, 
as he was about forty-five years old when he died, 
which was about a year after I commenced “ Cheap 
Jobning.” 

James Crocket, otherwise Colonel Crocket, the 
Lion King, was the son of James Crocket, the show- 
gn; his mother, at the time of James's birth, was 
being shown as a giantess in a large carriage of 
natural curiosities. His father and mother dying 
young, Jemmy joined the Ranger Brothers as « 
cornet-player, at which he was very proficient ; and 
afterwards, for a consideration, became “Lion King ;” 

9—?, 
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and it is worthy of remark how the mixing with 
or trading in wild animals alters the nature of 
a man, This young fellow, from being good 
tempered and jocular, became morose and sombre, 
and was never seen to smile for several years 
before his death, which took place at Cincinnati in 
America, 

It happened once that three Cheap Johns, whose 
names it is now not necessary to mention, met at 
Sunderland—I think it was in or about the year 
1838—and just to show the jealousy with which 
they regarded each other, although they had never 
met before, I relate the following. The business 
to be done in the place was not more than suf- 
ficient for one, yet neither would go away or give 
in to the other, although there were plenty of 
other placea within ten and twenty miles to go 
to. So after various arguments, each in favour 
of himself, it was mutually agreed that each should 
have two days in a week, and that would vary 
the business, and likewise be fresher for the 
people. Then came the difficulty of choosing the 
day ; a8, of course, in all manufacturing districts 
Monday, Friday, and Saturday are the best, so 
they got over that by agreeing to varying the 
days for three weeks; but the first wet night 
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that came upset all their arrangements, as the 
one whose turn it was that night insisted upon 
opening the next day. So after that they all 
swore they would open every day, which they 
did, and if they had been left to themselves would 
have been all ruined, as neither would have given 
way while he had a shot in the locker; but 
the authorities stepped in and stopped all future 
display, as they got so vehement and hot in their 
language that it led to several breaches of the 
peace. And since that period only one Cheap 
John at a time has been allowed in Sunder- 
land. 

‘When I was very young in the business I went 
to a place called Hadleigh in Suffolk, and there 
were two fishsellers from London selling their 
goods in the market-place. Some one had reported 
that the fish were not wholesome, so the chief con- 
atable took upon himself to seize it as it was 
exposed for sale, and took the two men before the 
magistrates, who at these places generally sit on a 
market-day. 

When the men were brought up and asked 
their names, one replied “John Cannon,” and the 
other “Fred Ballet.” Upon hearing the names pro- 
nounced the Justice took a good look at them 
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through his spectacles, and then took the spectacles 
from his nose and had another good look at them. 
The clerk also peered at them over his specs, and 
then observed, “John Cannon and Fred Bullet— 
very curious that two men should be together 
with names so correspondingly.” However, after 
doubtful glances, curious half-smiles, and asking 
each which was Cannon and which was Bullet, the 
ease proceeded. The chief constable said, from 
information received, somebody Lad bought some 
fish of these men and told him it stank, so he 
seized the lot and brought the men before his 
worship. The police surgeon was sent for, and in 
the meanwhile the men were asked whether they 
chose to say anything. Cannon and Bullet, true 
to their names, began by saying that they did not 
believe the constable, and that they had attended 
the market before, and had never sold an im- 
pure article, “Oh, of course not,” said one of the 
old Great Unpaids, “you won't cry stinking fish, 
but we shall hear what the police surgeon says in 
the matter when he comes.” Messrs. Cannon and 
Co, defied the surgeon or anybody else to say the 
fish was bad, and kept jabbering away both at the 
same time and in elegant “Billingagate,” until 
the constable returned; but he came without the 
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doctor, who had gone to attend an urgent case 
out of the town, and the people at his house could 
not say when he would return. This statement 
made Mossrs, Cannon and Bullet more boisterous 
than ever, and put the Justice in an awkward 
dilemma, who, having held a consultation with the 
clerk, decided on sending for the assistance of the 
principal fishmonger in the town, and to that pur- 
pose a messenger was despatched to request his 
immediate attendance. In the meantime, the police 
constable informed the magistrates and their clerk 
that he had found, among other matters, on the 
defendant Bullet, the printed paper here produced, 
which in his (the constable’s) opinion was a some- 
what suspicious document, and as “from informa- 
tion received” he found that London fish-dealers 
and costermongere—many of whom were violent 
Chartistsa—had a secret language of their own, ho 
had endeavoured to read the printed paper in ques- 
tion, but found so many words and phrases thet he 
could not understand that he had his private reasons 
forthinking that there was a “something in it” 
that looked in itself suspicious. The constable then 
handed to the magistrate’s clerk the handbill, of 
which I subjoin a copy :-— 
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Slap up Tog, out and out Kicksies Builder, 


a> 


TILE MAKER, 
34, Weston Street, Somers Town. 


Mr. H. nabs the chance of putting his customers awake, 
that he has just made his escape from Russia, not forgetting 
to clap his inawieye upon some of the right sort of Ducks, to 
make single and doubJe-backed Slops for gentlemen in black, 
when on my return home I was stunned to find one of the 
top manufacturers of Manchester had cut his lucky and 
atepped off to the Swan stream, leaving behind him a valuable 
Sammer stock of Cantoons, Merinos, Buckskins, &., d&c., 
YVelveteena, Moleskins, Cords, Plushea, Swansdowns, &c., 
&ec., and I having some ready in my kick, grabbed the chance 
and step] home with my swag, and am_now safe landed 
at my httle crib. I can turn out Summer Tog; of every 
description very slap up, at the following Low Prices, for 
READY GILT—Tick being no go. 

Upper Benjamins, built on a downy plan, a monarch to half 
«a finnuff. P up Swell Dress Togs, 2 couters 3 quarters 
anda peg. Slap uy Velveteen Toss lined with the same, 1 
pound 1 quarter and a peg. Moleskin ditto, any color, ined 
with the same, 1 couter. A pair of Kerecymere Kicksies, 
any color, built very slap up with the artful dodge a canary, 
Pair of stout cord ditto, built in the “Melton Mowbray” 
style, half-a sov. Pair of very good broad cord ditto, made 
very saucy, 9 bob and akick. A pair of long sleeve Mole- 
akin, all colors, built hanky spanky, with a double factment 
down the side and artful buttons at bottom, half-a-monarch. 
Pair of stout ditto, built very serious, 9 times. Pair of out- 
and-out fancy sleeve. kicksies, cut to drop down on the 
trotters, 2 bulls. Waist Togs, cut long with moleskin back 
and sleeves, 9 peg. Mud Py Knee Caps, and Trotter 
Case, equally eap, to be at the above manufactory. 

A large assortment of Tiles of every quality, to fit all sorts 
of Nuts. Kids’ Caps of every description. 


A decent allowance made to Seedy Swells, Tea Kettle 
Purgers, Head Robbers, and Flunkeys out of Collar. 


NB. Gentlemen finding their own broady can be 
accommodated, 


Observe the Address !—34, Weston Street, Somers Town. 
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The reading of the handbill caused a great 
laugh in the court, and I may here remark that 
the bill in question had been very freely distributed 
about London at the time by a puffing tailor, who 
had a turn for flash patter. 

The fishmonger of the town, having received a 
hurried message to the effect that the magistrates 
wished to see him immediately about some fish, 
thought that perhaps it had been determined, for 
some reason or another, to get up a dinner in con- 
nexion with town matters, so, with the idea of 
facilitating the business, he attended the court with 
a fine large cod and some samples of other fish he 
had in stock, 

The magistrates explained to the fishmonger 
that they required his evidence as to the condition 
of some fish that had been seized that morning by 
the constable. Here Messrs. Cannon and Bultet 
not only recognised the fishmonger, but aleo the 
very fish he had brought with him to show tho 
bench, and for the purpose of disposing of the 
sanie. “Didn’t we sell you that fish you have 
got with you? Didn’t you buy that large cod of 
us?’ said Cannon, “And didn’t you buy them 
soles and that Johu Dory of us?’ said Bullet. 
The town fishmonger admitted the fact, where- 
upon there began a consultation with the magis- 
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trate, the clerk, and the fishmonger, all of whom 
retired into a private room for further debate, At 
length they returned to the court. Then the 
chairman, with many “hems” and “ahs,” addressed 
the defendants by saying that unfortunately in this 
affair there had been a failure of justice, and under 
the circumstances the defendants would be dis- 
charged, but with a caution. 

But Mesars. Cannon and Bullet did not intend 
to take the caution or the discharge, but insisted 
that they bad been illegally arrested and detained. 
Moreover, they had lost their market, and likewise 
their characters, which they wanted cleared up, 
and that they would not have had it happen for 
a thousand pounds—it was as easy to say a thou- 
sand as a hundred. They declined taking the fish 
again —they must consult their solicitor, Mr. 
Charley Philips, when they got to London—they 
must report the circumstances of the case to their 
friends, some of whom were mayors and aldermen, 
and them as wasn’t mayors and aldermen expected 
to be so—all their friends were members of the 
great Fishmongers’ Company, who had got a large 
hall of their own—thet their own standing counsel 
and attorney-general was Mr. Charley Philips, and 
he was just the man and gentleman to show the 
bench of magistrates something as wouldn’t agree 
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with them or the balance at their banker’s— 
They'd got characters and reputations that was 
not to be trifled with or trampled upon, and that 
the bench, their clerk, and the constable must 
be prepared for the very worst. Lawsuits was 
expensive matters, because they cost a lot of 
money, and Mr. Charley Philips was by no means 
acheap man of law, particular when he'd got hold 
of @ good case, &e. 

The upshot of the matter was that the bench, 
with their clerk, took the town fishmonger into 
their confidence, and bid him make the best bar- 
gain he could in purchasing the whole of the 
fish seized, and compensating Cannon and Co,, 
and to that end they adjourned to the nearest 
public-house, where, over a few pots of beer and 
sundry quarterns of gin, and a great deal of argu- 
ment pro and con, the matter was at last amicably 
settled, and Bullet and Cannon returned to London 
on the morrow morn wiser and richer men. 

One Maidstone Fair time I saw one of the gipsy 
Lee called “Jemmy” fighting witha man much 
bigger than himself. Tom Rosseter, the murmper, 
was seconding his brother-in-law, Jemmy Leo, 
when, as Jemmy kept throwing his man very 
heavily, he said, “My dear blessed brother, don’t 
throw the blessed man like that, or you will be sure 
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to kill him.” “ Well,” said Jemmy, “but my dear 
blessed brother, if I don’t kill the dear blessed man, 
why, the big dlessed ——— will be sure to kill me, 
and so I must keep on throwing the dear blessed 
man, for you see what a blessed big dear fellow he 
is to me.” To understand this little tale my 
readers must be informed that in general conversa~ 
tion the gipsy people are much in the habit of 
palavering one another over with “my dear 
blessed” this and that, also of kissing each other, 
and, stranger to say, that when they are quarrelling 
or fighting they “bless ” one another and kiss one or 
the other who has the best of around. After a de- 
cided sharp blow there is a kiss and “I hope, my 
dear blessed brother (or cousin) I did not hurt you.” 
Then they go at it harder than ever. 

Travelling from Manchester to Birmingham I 
Jamed my horse, and, as the veterinary surgeon 
Temployed informed me it must of necessity take 
some week or two before the animal could be 
expected to travel again, I purchased, or more 
properly speaking had a “chop” with a wooden 
bowlmaker from Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, 
whose name was Bates, and whom I had met with 
on the road, for two dogs and a light cart he 
possessed. Dogs in those days were much used 
for travelling far and fast. So as to lose no time 
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nor money while my horse was under the vete- 
rinary’s band, I made up a good selection of goods 
and started off the next morning to Evesham, next 
to Tewkesbury, then to Gloucester; from there to 
Ludham and back to Birmingham in a week. 
When I got back I found the bowlmaker I had the 
dogs and cart of in great tribulation. He repented 
of the bargain, and had realised the fact that he 
could not get on without his dog-team, and had 
never stirred out of Birmingham since he parted 
with it. I had taken great care of the dogs, and 
they had become very fond of me even in the short 
time that I had had them. I travelled not less 
than a hundred and forty miles in seven days, and 
had plenty of time to sell my goods. However, as 
the man so regretted the bargain he had made, and 
he had a very capital donkey, 2 dark-brown one, 
with a coat as sleek as a race-horse—wo came to 
terms for another “chop.” The landlady of the 
Rose Inn, where I was staying, lent me a pair of 
excellent saddle-bags which, with the donkey, 
answered my purpose for the time being. But with 
& light load, say two bundredweight, and a couple 
of good-bred dogs and a properly-built cart, a 
person could run round England in less than no 
time ; and then the turn-out is so very inexpensive, 
However, the law now prohibits the use of dogs for 
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draught. The Act was passed some twerty years 
‘ago, as the poor animals used to get very much 
abused by some people, although a majority of the 
persons using them took great care of them, and 
treated them well, as they were like costermongers’ 
donkeys, the whole living of a family depending on 
them. 

Christopher Newman, who was a moat indus- 
trious man, commenced business when he was about 
twenty-three years of age. He had no experience 
before that time, and so jealous were all in the line 
that they would not let him know where the beat 
places for buying goods were; indeed, this was a 
common circumstance, and all sorts of expedients 
were resorted to. Harry Perdue used to go 80 far 
as to open other people’s packages to look at the 
goods and find out where they came from, as the 
invoices were generally sent inside the cases, postage 
at that time being sixpence, eightpence, or tenpence 
for a letter. 

However, Newman made his way very well, and 
being very abstemious and a good worker, saved 
thoney fast, and opened a large wholesale and retail 
warehouse at Birmingham; worked hard, married, 
had two children, worked, worked, worked, made a 
great fortune, when the “King of Terrors” called 
‘on him suddenly one morning. A glass or two of 
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good sherry and a biscuit might have saved his life. 
No; what then ?—Why, then he died, aged thirty- 
three. . 

One of the greatest “cuts” I ever knew was once 
when a man was speaking of Chris. Newman, and 
saying what a good sort he was, upon which the 
other said, “What do you mean by saying that ¢ 
Why, d—— me, sir, he never called for a bottle of 
champagne in his life !” 

Certain people who really believe in themselves, 
and are constantly cuddling the idea that money 
makes happiness, and are always remarking if others 
did this or that, instead of doing which or what— 
meaning thereby making money and forfeiting all 
other pleasures in this life for the one object, and 
having obtained that, what is the result? Sar- 
danapalus’s maxim of “Eat, drink, and love, the 
rest’s not worth a fillip,” is, to my thinking, worth 
a whole host of money-grubbers, who live by and 
for themselves; for when they do take their hook, 
who cares for them? Why, nobody but the parties 
that are interested in their wills and testaments, 
Then the expectant relatives are longing to see 
what the old fool leaves behind for them to enjoy, 
and then go into mourning, “Relatives,” says 
Charles Mathews, in that most excellent of all per- 
formances of his, “The Game of Speculation *.— 
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“Relatives put crape on their hats, but the crape 
noon wears out,” 

I knew a man in our line ; he was a goo.) sort of 
a fellow at one time; was sociable, merry, hearty, 
Joved company and life, made a nice little fortune of 
seven or eight thousand pounds, retired from the 
Cheap John business, wrapped himself within him- 
self, got miserable, didn’t know what to do; being 
a Roman Catholic, took to daily confession, absolu- 
tion, and that sort of thing, and got whispered to 
death by the ‘priests, and they took care of the 
whole of his money for him! Oh, Jack! Jack! 
But we are enjoined not to speak ill of the dead. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

Being at.Sevenoaks, in Kent, one Christmas- 
time, there were some men employed in exca- 
vating some old ruins, and in doing so dug up what 
appeared to be old silver coins. The men got to 
drinking and wished to dispose of their “ find,” so 
Fred Jolly bought what looked like a pound’s 
worth of silver for a few pots of beer; but he 
soon found out his mistake, as they were not 
silver, but kept that to himself. And when we 
arrived at Littlehampton we met an old Israelite 
we had seen before, of the name of Levi; I think 
he was a Dutchman. Fred said to Levi, “Oh, I 
am so glad to have met you, Mr, Levi, as I have 
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got something I want to sell you that I bought 
of some navvies—fine old silver coins that they 
dug up at Sevenoaks when we were there; I have 
kept them on purpose for you, and there they are, 
look at them, rare old Roman, or some other sort 
of silver coins.” Fred and Levi soon struck a 
bargain, and, when done, I said to Levi, “Now I 
have always had my doubts about those coins, 
‘What are they?” “Oh, silber! silber! My. Green; 
Lebi knows, leabe it to Lebi, he knows silber in 
de dark by de feel.” Levi had a young man with 
him who kept scrutinizing the pieces and jabber- 
ing to Levi in Dutch or'German. Levi answered 
him with, “Hah, don’t I know ‘duck’ silber? T 
tell you Lebi knows, leabe it to Leb; as true as 
Yu here, ailber.” Still the young man would not 
be satisfied ; so, taking a file, tested and found them 
spurious and worthless; and after any amount of 
jabbering Levi found out that be was done 
brown! at which he got into a violent passion, 
and cursed Fred in two or three languages, in 
which the words “Sononean, sheet gonnof,” were 
often repeated. Fred enjoyed the joke very 
much, as he had got the grin on the right side this 
time, 

Levi was about sixty years of age, and an oily 


fat man, and one of those persons who thought it 
Ft 1a 
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superfluous to put on more than one clean shirt « 
week, or even to indulge in the luxury of 2 bath, 
Levi coming into the parlour of a public we were 
staying at in the gummer-time, took off his boote 
to dry his feet by the fire, for it had been raining 
@ good deal during the day—when Fred Jolly 
said, “Here, I say, Levi, this is not the proper 
thing to do; you ought to have a room to yourself 
if you wish to indulge in this sort of thing.” “Yes,” 
said another party present, “I smelt them yester- 
day, and it was very disagreeable.” Levi answered» 
“Did, my tear! Ab, you should smell ’em some- 
times, ven dey hab not been vashed by de rain 
vorter coming into de boots ob mine vots got de 
holes in it. Ha! ha! ha!” Levi treated the 
affair as a good joke, and was in full glee, thinking 
he had made @ good hit about “de rain vorter and 
this boots,” when Fred Jolly shouted out, “Levi, 
do you want to buy any more old coins?” “Oh, 
you tief! you cheat! you gonnof!” and swore 
all manner of oaths; but the more he swore the 
more he stank, till he set all the room sneezing at 
first, and then, by the perapiration getting stronger, 
he fairly stunk us all out of the room, the landlord 
included, 

Levi could never stand being asked to buy old 
coina, But Fred never met him for yeara after the 
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transaction but he always shouted out, “Do you 
want to buy any old coins, Levi?” 

“Oh, go to de debil, you tief you !” was the inva- 
risble reply. 

My first meeting with William Last, alias 
“Tubby,” was at Brighton, in or about the year 
1838 ; he was just five feet in height, small limbs, 
and very quick in his movements, light complexion, 
no hair about his face; and from having travelled 
@ good deal in Scotland, had acquired a habit of 
taking snuff continually in large pinches, but he 
‘was very clean witha], and a funny little fellow, 
full of chaff, but easily pricked, baving a bad 
temper. When I first met him he was at low 
ebb, aud with his wife, a fine handsome dark 
‘worpan, quite double his own size, was assisting 
another party stuffing dolls ready for Birmingham 
June fair, Tubby did not like the job at all, and 
was most of the time while he was at the work in 
& sour mood, and about once in every hour, upon a 
slight provocation, would rise from his seat and 
pitch into his better half, which did no more harm 
than to cause laughter, as the good woman, by 
merely turning round her nether end towards him, 
would annul any attempt he made to strike her, 
and the little fellow would spend his fury very 
impotently, just like throwing a few peas on the 

10—9. 
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side of a big drum—they would make great 
noise but do no harm. In cold weather Tubby 
would always wear his spectacles in bed, to keep, as 
he said, his eyes warm. His clothes, which were 
always too much of a fit, gave him a rather know- 
ing appearance; and when he laughed or said any- 
thing he was pleased with, the whole of his big 
nose used to work up and down in a very comic 
manper. Tabby was anything but a religious little 
man, yet when be spoke seriously he always ended 
with the set pbrases of “ Pray God,” or “Good God, 
keep us.” 

About the year 1855 Tubby was in Brighton. 
He came all the way from Inverness to sell me a 
lot of deer-skins, After I had done business with 
him, we adjourned to the Shades in connection with 
the Clarence Hotel, in North Street. I was wear- 
ing at that time a pair of Scotch tweed shepherd’s- 
plaid trousers of very large pattern. Tubby stayed 
in Brighton two or three days, during which 
time we went to the Shades on several ocea- 
sions. One day he called at my shop, when he was 
told that I was out, and that if he could find 
me he was to say that I was wanted on business, 
He volunteered to find me, and for that purpose 
entered the Clarence Shades, and looking anxiously 
about, the barmaid said to him—I at that moment 
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being in a different compartment to the one I 
generally used : “Are you looking fur Mr. Green, 
sir?’ Tabby replied, “I've only come to look 
after his trousers, my dear; show me them, and 
Tl find the rest of him,” which caused a great 
roar of laughter; and I never had any peace in’ 
my shepherd’s-plaid trousers any more, for, being 
so chaffed by the habituds of the Shades, I was 
compelled to throw them aside. Tubby told me 
I was wanted at my shop, and, as I turned to go, 
said: “Lor, how you have altered! Why, when 
I first knew you, you used to call for a glass of 
grog, and then leave half of it. Now you not 
only drink the grog up, but you lick the spoon as 
well.” 

Knott Mill Fair, Manchester, at Easter, used to 
be very large, both in respect to shows and people. 
I do not think it is so much thought of now, as 
I have not of late years heard it mentioned in con- 
versation. I remember being there about 1839, 
when there was a large circus. I forget whose it 
was, but it was a very good establishment, as I re- 
collect. I should not have thought about it, only 
for something that happened which began in o 
joke and ended somewhat seriously to some parties 
present, 

When the circus people had got what they 
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considered a sufficient number of persons te consti- 
tute a house, the usual ory of “ All in to begin” 
was given, when, as the horses were going up the 
rake to cross the stage, a half-drunken fellow, rather 
in good humour than anything else, took hold of 
one of the horses by the tail as it was being led 
by, and gave it a sharp tug, when, to the man’s 
astonishment and the people’s mirth, the tail came 
off in his hand. It was a false one, and fastened on 
with straps to the horse’s stump of a tail—a very 
common practice with circus managers to set a 
horse off. 

The man having so unexpectedly obtained pos- 
session of the horse's tail, threw it—to the great 
annoyance of the circus proprietor—among the 
crowd, who threw it from one to the other, and in 
the scramble and uproar several people got very 
much injured, and had to be taken to the sur- 
geon’s, But the best of the joke was when the 
horse was taken into the ring, and @ young lady in 
white, and ribbon bows to any amount, came trip- 
ping in on the light fantastic toe, to perform her act 
of horsemanship—for it must be understood that a 

* woman always does horse-mam-ship! No sooner 
had the “ bob-tail” commenced running round, than 
the people, seeing the ludicrous figure he cut with 
his stump tail cocked up with not a vestige of hair 
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ppon it, shouted again and again, and when he 
had gone through the first set of his evolutions, 
and had stopped at one side of the ring to gain 
breath and let Mr. Merryman have his little bit 
of nonsense, ® man among the audience hung his 
hat up on the horse’s stump of a tail, which 
made the people almost frantic with laughter, so 
that the performance was soon brought to a 
close. 

I am just reminded of a chase we once had 
after some hard cash, In the old coach times we 
sent from Aylesford, in Hampshire, about thirty- 
six years ago, a parcel containing 24/. principally 
in silver. It was booked to a party at Salisbury, 
and as the coach passed through at night the 
parcel was given to the ostler to give to the 
guard, However, much to our annoyance, the 
parcel never reached its destination; and, after 
several journeys to Aylesford, we could get no 
tidings of it. In talking to the ostler, who well 
remembered having received the parcel, I asked 
him what he did with it. At first he said he leid 
it upon the corn-bin, and afterwards that he gave 
it to the guard; but that worthy could not recol- 
lect getting it, or delivering it at the place it wee 
addressed to, so that it appeared to all partica 
concerned that our parcel had either been lost, 
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stolen, or misiaid. While talking over the matter, 
T saw there was a large space between the corn-bin 
and the wall, so I took the opportunity of looking 
for it there, and sure enough there was our parcel 
safe and sound. The theory of the case was that 
the ostler had laid the parcel on the corn-bin, and 
had afterwards lifted up the lid in a hurry, and by 
the action had thrown the parcel behind, where it 
had been ever since. 

Robert Hales, the Norfolk Giant, was born near 
Yarmouth, of a large family of giants and giantesses. 
Joe Laskey, the proprietor of a large travelling 
show, being once at Yarmouth Fair, a young 
woman of great height walked up to see the show, 
when Joe, with an eye to business, took her name 
and address down, and waited upon her friends 
the next morning. They being family people, that 
is, psople with a large family, readily came to an 
arrangement for their daughter to travel with him 
as a giantess, and I believe she was the tallest and 
finest female that ever travelled in that capacity, 
as far as my experience and knowledge go in the 
matter. Joe, artful Joe Laskey, to make certain 
of keeping her, married the lady, After travelling 
for a year or two they were showing at = place 
within eight or nine miles from’ Plymouth; as a 
coach for London drove up to change horses at 
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the inn near which the show was standing, a young 
sailor, who had just been paid off from a ship at 
Plymouth, and who was a passenger on the coach, 
got down while they were changing horses and ran 
up to see the show, when, to his great surprise, 
he saw bis own sister, Mrs. Laskey, walking down 
the caravan, 

The young sailor was Bob Hales, who was at 
the time just nineteen years of age, and a tremen- 
dously fine-made fellow into the bargain. Bob 
was immediately introduced to the husband, Joe 
Laskey, who declared that his newly-found brother- 
in-law should not go on to town by the coach, 
so they got his luggage off without more delay, 
and from that time Bob was installed a giant 
par excellence, and I suppose they—that is, Bob 
and his sister—were the finest pair in Europe, for 
Bob, though not so tall as his sister, was, for a 
giant, the best-looking man I ever saw, and when 
he was twenty-four years old weighed thirty-three 
atone, and said to be (in the bille) seven feet eight 
inches high. 

Joe Laskey made “a hatfal of money” while 
he had these brother and sister giants. Shortly 
after this they took a profeasional trip to Jersey, 
where Mrs. Laskey was taken ill and died. Joe 
hired a veasel, and conveyed her remains by sea 
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to Yarmouth, and from thence by land to her native 
village close by. Here Joe, “Joe the artful,” saw a 
sister of the defunct Mra, L., who, although not so 
fine a woman as the first, was better looking, which 
perhaps made up for it. “Happy is the wooing 
that’s not long doing.” So thought Joe, for he 
nailed the sister at once fora wife and a giantess, 
But Bob, not being agreeable to the marriage 
of a deceased wife's sister, kicked up a row in the 
matter, and left the show and started on his own 
account. é 

Joe Laskey, after travelling a few years longer 
with his second giantess-wife, lost her by death 
and then came to grief, as, from having one of the 
best and most successful of travelling shows, he 
lost his all for want of novelties—his “occupation 
‘was gone.” 

Bob Hales, after travelling some time on his 
own account, met the great Barnum, who offered 
him a good salary to appear at his New York 
Museum, and the giant, being tired of travelling 
“ cribb’d, cabin’d, and contin’d” to a show, accepted 
the Yankee’s offer, and was away from England a 
few years, and when he returned took, in con- 
janction with two or three others, a large publio- 
house and gin-palace in Drury Lane, London, and 
they did » roaring trade all the time the novelty 
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lasted, when, falling out among themselves, the 
partners seceded from the business and left it 
to Bob, who went on for & time proper and profit- 
able enough ; but, whether from bad management 
or other causes, Bob came to grief, and had to 
pass through the Bankruptcy Court, und afterwards 
went travelling again. Now decay gradually but 
surely set in both in health and purse, and he died 
shortly afterwards, and was buried in his native 
place. 

Bob was a sociable fellow, of good porception and 
agreeable bearing, and when in conversation his 
countenance would light up so that it was a pleasure 
to be in his company. He paid me many visits at 
Brighton while his affairs were being settled with 
the Bankruptcy Court. The process was tedious, 
#0 that Bob would often run down to get out of 
the way of those, of all men he had the most 
dread of—lawyers. I could relate many anecdotes 
connected with his life. One or two must suffice. 
While he was with Barnum a tall fellow came to 
see him. The great Yankee showman wanted a 
giantess to show with Bob. The thing had been 
frequently discussed, as Bob had often mentioned 
the circumstance of his first exhibiting with his 
sister—Mrs, Laskey number one—as the brother 
and eister giants. So it was soon arranged that 
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this new-comer to town should be engaged to per- 
sonate a giantess, which proved very successful for 
some time. Then Barnum, in one of his thousand 
and two dodges to make the place attractive, 
announced in flaming posters and advertisemente 
that the giant and giantess had made a match of 
it, and were to be married on 8 certain day at one 
of the principal churches in New York, which 
ceremony was actually solemnised, to the intense 
delight of the New Yorkers, and the filling the 
pockets of that Napoleon of humbugs—Barnum, 
But, said Bob to me when relating the cireum. 
stance during one of his visits to me at Brighton, 
if they had “tumbled” to the swindle the people 
would have annihilated us, and torn the place 
down, 

On one of the many occasions that I dropped in 
on Bob when he was keeping the Craven’s Head, 
a Drury Lane gin-shop—for I never went to Lon- 
don on any description of business, but that I 
always made time to call in and “shed a tear” 
with him, for convenience and “ days o’ lang syne.” 
On the particular occasion I allude to, seeing a 
stranger to me with Bob in comfortable quarters 
behind the bar, I said, “Bob, who’s your fat 
friend ” “Oh,” replied Bob, “that’s my wife I 
told you about having married at New York. We 
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have just been talking about old Barnum, and say- 
ing what a fellow he is at humbug!” 

« Ay,” said I, “the very Napoleon! Bat, Hales, 
ring the bell, and let’s liquor up, and talk and 
think of Barnum only by the title he gave to 
himself—namely, ‘The Prince of Humbugs,’ for he 
says in his life, written by himself: ‘The titles of 
“Humbug” and “The Prince of Humbugs,” were 
first applied to me by myself. I made these titles a 
part of my stock-in-trade, and I may here quote a 
passage, he continues, ‘from “The Fortunes of 
the Scattergood Family,” a work by the popular 
English writer, Albert Smith: “It seems a great 
thing to be a humbug, says Mr. Rossett; I’ve 
been called so often, It means, hitting the 
public in reality. Anybody who can do so is 
sure to be called a humbug by somebody who 
can’t,”’” 

Puffing is a delicate art, not to be acquired by 
study, or practised with any high degree of success 
by thp unlearned. Even those “professors who 
have raised the wind and themselves most success- 
fully by puffing, will admit that the practice of the 
art becomes every day more difficult, and that super- 
latives, notes of admiration, and words from the 
Greek lexicon are beginning to lose something of 
their attraction. 
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Few men have done so much or so well in the 
way of puffing, as Barnum. Witness the manner 
in which he introduced General Tom Thumb to 
the British public. That was a master-stroke, and 
no sooner had he Jeft England for Ireland and Scot- 
land, than he kept his printer’s ink going on here, 
as the following will show: 


“Gzygnat Tom Taums.—Imrosrtione—General Tom 
Thumb (now in Scotland, from whence he proceeds to Ire- 
land) respectfully announces that in consequence of many 
percons having been disappointed in seeing him in London 
(as his levees were suspended on account of a alight cold), 
he will visit London in March or April next, for a short time 
only, previous to sailing for America. To save the public 
from imposition they are informed that various persons at 
the penny shows in Holborn and the faira, and one also at 
the Egyptian Hail, have assumed the name of Tom Thumb, 
but that the smallest among them is at least four times the 
General's size.” 


Bravo! old hoss, bravo! If so, these dwarfs must 
have been of the average size of the human race, 
Barnum seems to have overlooked this fact, as, in- 
deed, he was in the babit of overlooking facts alto- 
gether whea they stood in the way of his shillings. 
Long may he live and prosper, representing, as he 
does in his own person, one great feature of our 
times—the widespread trickery and imposition 
which extend even to the preparation of infants’ 
food end other necessaries of hfe. 
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The British public—that discerning public, so 
often apostrophized—did (with a little assistance 
from America) build Mr. Barnum rather a hand- 
some house, which he called “Jraniatan.” The 
high-prieat of humbugs proved his gratitude for the 
gift by writing a book to show how utterly unworthy 
he was of such bounty, and to open the eyes of 
that public so that it may not throw away shillings 
on any other deluder except himself. But, how- 
ever, the public seldom grow wiser by experience, 
and I dare say if General Tom Thumb was now to 
set out exhibiting Barnum about the country under 
the title and style of the “Prince of Humbugs” 
he would have no cause to complain of want of sup- 
port from an enlightened and—British Public! 

Of his house he named “ Iranistan” Barnum in 
his life says : 

“Visiting Brighton, I was greatly pleased with 
the pavilion erected by George IV. It was the 
only specimen of Oriental architecture in England, 
and had not been introduced into America I 
concluded to adopt it, and engaged a London 
architect to furnish me with a set of drawings in 
the style of the pavilion, differing sufficiently to be 
adapted to the spot of ground selected for my home- 
stead, 

“On my return to the United States, I brought 
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these drawings with me, engaged competent 
architect and builder, and gave him instructions 
to proceed with the work not ‘by the job’ but 
‘by the day, and to spare neither time nor expense 
in erecting a comfortable, convenient, and tasteful 
residence. 

“The whole was finally completed to my satisfac- 
tion. My family removed into the premises, and on 
the 14th of November, 1848, nearly one thousand 
invited guests, including the poor and the rich, 
helped us in an old-fashioned custom of ‘house- 
warming,’ 

“When the name of IRANISTAN was announced, 
a waggish New York editor syllabled it, I-ran-i- 
stam, and gave as an interpretation that J ran long 
before I could stan. More correctly, however, the 
vame signifies ‘Eastern Country Place, or, more 
practically, ‘Oriental Villa’ 

“In deciding upon this kind of housd to be 
erected I determined, first and foremost, to consult 
convenience and comfort, I cared little for style, 
and my wife cared still leas, but as we meant to 
have a good house, it might «us well at the same 
time be unique. In thie, I confess, I had an ‘eye 
to business,’ for I thought that a pile of buildings 
of a novel order might indirectly serve as an 
advertisement of my various enterprises, It ia 
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pleasantly situated at the terminus of two rail- 
roads.” 

Bravo again, old hoss! Bravo! 

After this little digression about Barnum, I will 
now introduce to the notice of my readers a fresh 
subject. 

There was a young man who had worked with 
nearly all the Cheap Johns round about London, 
I never knew his proper name, but he was called 
“Seven Legs,” from the fact that he had travelled 
for some time to exhibit a horse that had seven 
legs. He was, like most men used to a showman’s 
life, always trying to swallow his own voice, and 
which seemed to get lower and lower by degrees. 
He had, however, rather a pleasing manner, and 
was decent looking; he stood about five feet five 
inches in height, and had a strong lisp; he was 
very fond of selling tea-trays, and would talk over 
them as long as the person he sold for would allow 
him; he declared the paintings were done by 
members of the Royal Academy, to get their 
hands in for some great works of art; also, that 
the person who painted the one he now held iu 
his hand and offering for sale, was now engaged 
by King Louis Philippe, painting a large picture 
to represent the taking of Algiers. 

“Seven Legs” was tediously elaborate at all 
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times over the tea-tray and tea-board business, 

At about the time I write of he received from an 

unknown hand the first Part of a work entitled The 

Tuminated Magacvine, in which there was an 

article called “ Pictorial Passages from the Life of 
Theophilus Smudge;” and as I happen to have 

the identical number by me, perfect except the 

wrapper, 1 take thé liberty of making the following 

extract from it, more particularly as “Seven Legs" 

was always of opinion that the author of the article 

in question had him in’ his eye, and had taken the 

hint from his flowery description of the paintings 

on tea-trays, and not, I think, anreasonably so; 
for, coupled with the fact that “Seven Legs” re- 

ceived the number of The Illuminated Magazine 

from an unknown hand, the author of the “ Life of 

Theophilus Smudge,” after giving an account of 
how his hero was first connected with fine art 

from the fact of being engaged in touching up 

Jamp-posts, then painting marine views for every 

fishmonger from Mile End to Knightsbridge—the 
payment for which he “took out in fish—from 

salmon and shrimp sauce to bloaters,” he proceeds 
thus: 

“I cannot imagine what he could want with 
me,’ said I to my landlady one morning; ‘ you 
say, Mrs, Dobbins, he called just after I went from . 
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home last evening, and left that card? I looked 
at the said card again, and it only informed me 
that [ was expected any morning before eleven 
o'clock, at the Birmingham depét of Messrs. Glaze 
and Baker, Hardwaremen, 243, Long Lane, West 
Smithfield. ‘Business most likely, I thought; 
and, with my usual alacrity, finished my break- 
fast, and at the specified time I entered the shop 
No. 248, Long Lane, and was soon upon business 
terms with one of the partners of that respectable 
firm, ‘You think, then, said he, after a few 
preliminaries, ‘you could manage to get up some 
battle-pieces on tea-trays cheap? they are the 
most likely ‘things to tell as novelties in our 
business; the public bave so long feasted upon 
peace and plenty, surrounded by a halo of flowers; 
the happy family in a golden circle, and mamma's 
darling. I dare say you know that subject, sir, 
with a border of Chinese griffins? You see, sir, 
it is absolutely necessary to keep pace with the 
bursting improvements of the present age. People 
require more stirring subjects; their energies are 
alive, and if you can assist us in feeding them, we 
shell thus add to the glories of a great vation; 
inculcate a deeper love for the fine arts, degrade 
those that persist in keeping to the old patterns; 
and above all (that which will cause us the highest 
12 
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gratification), we shall afford you an excellent op- 
portunity to get up your name, Mr. Smudge.’ 

“Mr, Glaze most amiably then proceeded in a 
highly polished strain, which he had doubtless 
acquired by long communion with his own tea- 
trays, and concluded by offering me fourteen 
shillings each, if I would undertake one dozen at 
that price, a sum which be assured me they had 
never before proposed to the most ‘talented’ 
artist in their employ, and which, with feelings 
entirely benumbed with gratitude for the very 
delicate and all but parental manner in which 
these overtures had been conducted towards me, I 
readily accepted. The blank trays were sent to 
my lodging, and forthwith I commenced upon my 
new work of art. 

“JT here beg to say, that as it is my earnest 
iutention to dispense liberally every information 
connected with the voyage of art in which I have 
been engaged, as a set of landmarks either to be 
gained or avoided, as circumstances may dictate, 
by the younger and inexperienced traveller in the 
same region, that intention must apologize for this 
statement of the method I pursued in my first 
attempt in the grand historical. Having obtained 
an unparalleled illustration of indiscriminate fire 
and slaughter in the perfection of a coloured print, 
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purporting to be a faithful representation of British 
valour as displayed at the battle of Salamanca, I 
traced by puncture the outline of a few of the moat 
daring perpetrators ia the scene, foreshortening 
a drum and a dragoon in the immediate fore- 
ground, each having been destroyed by a wound 
in the head: displayed the field-marshal, with his 
staff, upon = small hillock in the middle ground 
—their private freehold ever since battles were 
first painted, dotted in some rows of heads in 
variegated military ornament, and left the rest to 
smoke, and then, by means of a pounce rag, 
quickly transferred this performance to each of 
the trays, and found that by painting them in 
parts—a sort of half stencil, half legitimate—to 
my surprise I could, with tolerable assiduity, 
realize four guineas a week; for, that day fort- 
night from my first interview with my new and 
generous patron, my countenance and his beamed 
upon each other with mutual recognition—with, 
on bie part, a slight peculiarity, which, after some 
few seconds devoted to recollection, I discovered 
partook partially of resemblance to a drawing I 
had made in my primitive call to the profession, 
from a series of studies of the passions by Lebrun, 
called ‘Surprise’ This expression he more 
decidedly seized on as I pointed to the dozen of: 
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trays finished outright, and which my landiady’s 
son Bob had assisted in conveying, and was now 
conjointly engaged with me in displaying sepa- 
rately. 

“The other partner, Mr. Baker, being in the 
counting-house, the things were there removed to 
be reviewed and talked about by the two com- 
mercials, whilst I remained in the shop, in anxious 
speculation upon the result of my first exploit in 
this line of business, though apparently regarding 
aome of the ornamental produce which I was 
absolutely looking through. At length I was 
summoned to join the two gentlemen of Birming- 
ham hardware celebrity, when Mr. Glaze, who 
appeared anything but the sleeping partner, ad- 
dressed me thus:—‘We are extremely well 
satisfied with the manner in which these articles 
have been got up; but’—that awful but '—‘ we 
have made a mistake, mister, in the price. We find 
after adding the expense of polishing, stoving, &c., 
&e., to your part of the undertaking, our profits 
will be too small to allow you more than twelve 
shillings each.’ ‘Bravo!’ said I mentally, ‘this isa 
better reception than I anticipated; at the same 
time pretending to be in an arithmetical labyrinth, 
from which I gradually emancipated myself. I 
.told the gentlemen I would undertake a further 
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order on the last price—of course I would; and 
all that I have before mentioned, in the way of 
surprise on the part of my employers, was but as 
@ particle in comparison, when, at the end of a 
fortnight, I returned them as many trays as realized 
the same amount as my previous undertaking, 
The money was, however, paid; and as, no doubt, 
they deemed it as much their duty to watch my 
interest as carefully as their own, a third order 
was given, but not without another reduction of 
two shillings on each performance, which affected 
my income not a fraction, seeing that in the same 
ratio I increased the number of battles with the 
decreasing price. 

“The third batch brought matters to a close, and 
revealed not only the secret of my early compliance 
to their sliding-scale and my ability to meet them, 
but a clear demonstration of the adage, ‘That 
money is the sinews of war; for, upon inspecting 
my last efforts, a sudden dawn of intellect—as it 
so hgppened—appeared on the brow of Mr, Glaze, 
which he communicated to me in a mesmeric 
form: that is, by smartly thrusting his elbow 
under my fifth rib as he said—‘ Very good, mister, 
very good ; but we can’t be done any more in this 
way. No, sir, we see your system ; why, these laat 
are almost all smoke? ‘Certainly,’ I rejoined, ‘as 
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8 fair dealer you must allow the justice of having 
Jess fighting for ten shillings than for fourteen; 
consequently, when you made your first reduction, 
8 whole regiment went into smoke, and with your 
last I followed the same mode of economy, and 
gave you still more smoke and less murder.’ It 
may be, perhaps, needless to remark, that at this 
candid avowal my business ceased—this deter- 
mined my line of battle. In this short expe- 
rience I bad rendered myself equal to my talented 
friend Mr. Glaze—bad proved myself as great a 
general, I regretted my capacity-—but so it 
was,” 

At one time “Seven Legs” sold for George 
Young at the fairs in Kent. At Maidstone, 
when he had been working hard and was about 
to retire for the night, a tall, genteel-looking 
woman came up and claimed him as her son. 
“Seven Legs” declared loudly she must be mis- 
taken, “as be never had a mother that he was 
aware of,” which made the people laugh at the 
poor woman; but she still persisted that he was 
her son—her truly begotten son—and that she 
would go home and fetch his own father, and for 
which purpose she left the spot, but soon re- 
turned with a farmer-looking man, who, as soon 
as he saw “Seven Legs,” bawled out, “Yes, that's 
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our boy Jem, as sure as eggs is eggs,” which s0 
confounded poor “Seven Legs” that he was struck 
dumb; but soon recovering, he called out for 
his master, and when George Young arrived and 
mounted upon the platform, “Seven Legs” ex- 
plained the matter; then turning to the woman, 
said, “Here, missus, look here! this is my father. 
Now, if you are my mother, just you tell these 
people here, how, when, and where—only don’t 
Jet your husband hear it—how it all come 
about.” This was a poser for the poor woman; 
but after a little conversation over a glass at a 
neighbouring public-house, the woman was at last 
convinced that she had made a mistake in the 
matter—‘ It is a wise father that knows his own 
child.” 

At Abingdon Fair there was a person named 
Smith, who was the proprietor of a “mumming,” 
4.6.0 theatrical booth. He had been doing very 
bad business, in consequence of a lot of counter- 
attraction, notably a large travelling-circus, which 
had taken the lion’s share of the money in the place, 
Now, there were three boys connected with this 
circus, who have since become very popular in the 
equestrian world ; but of that anon. Now, one of 
these brother boys was well known for his “kid,” 
that is, gammon and devilry, nor were the others 
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the thickness of a sheet of fine writing-paper be- 
hind him in larks, jokes, and sprees of every de- 

Now, the eldest brother, who I will for conve- 
nience and obvious reasons call No. 1, said to 
Smith, the proprietor aforesaid, “Look here, Smith, 
We know that you have been doing very bad 
business here. It’s no use to deny it, for we 
know just es well as you that it is so. Now a lot 
of us chaps propose to assist you to-night, as it’s 
the last one, in getting you up a rare full house to 
help you and your ‘school’ to some dinarly and 
mungarly,” ¢.e., money and food. 

“Well,” replied Smith, “it’s very kind of you, 
very kind indeed, for I can assure you I have hardly 
money enough to pay for horses to draw us away 
to-morrow, and I have not paid the tollman yet 
for the ground he trusted me, having known me 
80 long, and I should not like to let him in for it, 
if I can by any possibility get sufficient money to- 
gether to pay him; for if I do not pay him it will 
make it bad not only for me, but everyone else for 
another time.” 

“All right,” said the other. “Now look here, 
Smith. There’s me and my brothers and four or 
five more of us mean to tog-up for you to-night, 
and come and work on your parade. We'll have 
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a bit of fan of our own without interfering more 
than we can help with your chaps, and will work 
well to get you a bursting house. I heard you 
tell the landlord of the house where you are 
stopping at, that you had no money to pay him, 
when you asked him to find you in horses to get 
away with, and that made me think about this 
dodge of ours, and all the stall-keepers’ people and 
Cheap Johnny coves that can get away, have pro- 
mised to come and see us do our little hanky- 
panky business outside, and then pay for admission 
like other people, just to give you a leg-up. Oh, 
you'll have a rare houseful, and no mistake about 
it.” 

“Well,” said Smith, «Iam aure I am very much 
obliged to you all; so to-night when you have done 
your last house, I shall expect you ; or perhaps you 
could come to my concern before you commence 
your own business ?” 

“Yes, that’s what we propose to do. We are 
all coming before our own business begins, sd you 
be ready for us half-an-hour befure your usual 
time, and we will all be there—a little hundred of 
us,” 

So this young fellow summoned up all the 
young chaps connected with the circus, the shows 
of every description, and all the Cheap John helps 
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and others he could get hold of, and made arrange- 
ments not only to get Smith a good house, 
but to have a rare spree among themselves in the 
bargain. 

About six o'clock in the evening—it was the 
autumn time of year—Smith’s regular people 
turned out on the parade for their firat house, or 
performance; when up rushed the leader of the circus 
mob, dressed up after the manner of Richard IIL, 
the others dressed out in all manner of fantas- 
tical shapes, followed by all the other show-people, 
Cheap Joba boys, &., &. The leader knew well 
how to work outside, and he and the others caused 
a lot of fun by their antics, and the people rolled up 
in shoals. The consequence was that there was a 
bumping house, to the great delight of Smith, the 
proprietor, and his mummers, for it looked Jike their 
getting something to eat, at least for that night, 
which had not been the case of late. 

‘When the players had given their last dance, and 
the usual shout of “Now, then, all in to begin,” 
they went down the rake—that is the slenting- 
board, with pieces of wood nailed across to prevent 
the feet from slipping—for the purpose of com- 
mencing the play—the Tragedy, Farce, Comic Song, 
and Pantomime, in the orthodox twenty minutes. 
Bat they had reckoned without their host, for the 
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travelling boys were there before them, and those 
who intended to take part in the impromptu piece 
had got possession of the stage; when the ring- 
leader, who I will call First Mos, rashed on and 
began @ la King Richard. 


FIRST MOB. 


Now is tho winter of our discontent 
Made a flaring light by the aid of grease-pots—— 


“ Bravo! bravo!” shouted the travelling-boys, who 
had dispersed themselves amongst the audience. 
“ Bravo, Mr. Macready; Bravo, Macready! Mr. 
Macready, ladies and gentlemen, all the way from 
London, for this night only! Bravo! bravo!’ The 
lads had got the audience with them, for they began 
to laugh, and also to applaud. 


FIRST MOB (ix continuation). 


And all the clouds that lower’d down our chimney pots 
In the deep bosom of the coal cellar bu-ri-ed. 

Now are our brows bound with oak-apple trees, 

And our bruised legs and arms hung up to dry ; 

Onr glmshouses changed to merry meetings, 

And the cold winter nights coming to give us chillblains. 
But a horse! a horse! my kingdom for « horse! 

If you haven’t got one bring a donkey. 

What ho! a donkey——~ 


Here the Szconp Mos rushed on. 


Hullo, Richard, my pipkin! ‘You are the cove I want— 
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“Bravo! Bravo, Vandenhoff! Vandenhoff for 
ever !” shouted the lads. 


SECOND MOB, 


‘Thus far into the bowels of the land have I come to fight 
the crooked-back tyrant, King Richard. Oh, there ye are! 
Come on, and blowed be he that cries—Hold, enough ! 

THIRD MOB. 
Bring in the prisoners. You are the man that struck 


Buckley. 
FOURTH MOB. 


No ; Pm the man that Buckley struck. 
‘FIFTH MOB. 

Bring in the prisoners; canvey them to the eastern 
dungeon, then let them all be killed for the pigs’ supper. 
Tyrants, thy time is come ; take that one away and let him 
‘be greased all over, and I sup off him to-night ; so stuff him 
full of sage and onions, and mind you baste him well. Ah! 
King Richard here! This to thy heart (sticking FresT Mos 
tn the back), 
who replied : 

‘That's not the place for the heart, stupid ! 

Then followed general fight, with all of them 
rolling about the stage alternately killing each 
other. The Frmsr Mos then addressed the 
audience, telling them that was the end of the 
dreadful tragedy, and he hoped they liked —— 
“Yes | yes! yes!” resounded from all parts of the 
house. 

While all this was going on, Smith and bis poor 
half-starved mummers were dumbfounded. They 
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at length rushed upon the stage with Smith at their 
head; they tried to entice the boys off, and at- 
tempted to address the audience, but as they were 
enjoying the fun amazingly they would not give the 
manager a hearing. The boys in possession of the 
stage called out to some of their pals, and together 
they turned the manager and his company off; and 
being thus the masters of the position, one of the 
party sang a comic song, the burden of which was, 
“Oh, cabbage, cabbage, cabbage!” which was en- 
cored three times, A comic dance then followed, 
after which they announced that the performance 
would conclude with a grand pantomime, entitled, 
“Harlequin Butcher; or the Sheep's Head and 
Blood-stained Worsted Stocking,” when, as ail the 
lads were well up to the comic business, they made 
8 very lively affair of it, tumbling about, posturing, 
singing the well-known clown’s song of “ Hot Cod- 
lings” and “Tippitywitchet,” and with any amount 
of “Here we are’s” brought the improvised pan- 
tomime to an end with the old and orthodox 
finale : 
Troubles o'er, joys in store, 
Think not of the past, 
Life is short, mirth and sport 
Cannot ever last, 


‘Cannot ever last, 
Cannot ever Inst, 


This “hotch-potch” performance over, the au- 
dience of the first house thinking it wonld be re- 
peated, told all their friends “ what a spree it was,” 
and not only induced others to pay for admittance 
to the second house, or performance, but did so 
themselves, The consequence was that the place 
‘was again crammed. Some disappointment, how- 
ever, was expressed when the regular performers 
commenced the old and worn-out stock piece of 
“William of Normandy,” so that Smith had to go 
upon the stage and appease the audience by stating 
that the celebrated company of London performers 
that had appeared at the first performance would 
reappear later in the evening. And which the 
travelling-boys did when they had done their own 
work for which they were engaged in various parts 
of the fair; the result was another full house, and 
Smith and his Co, realized between five and six 
pounds by this mad-brained spree. 

I have known this dodge to be done on other 
occasions, but never with such monetary success ag 
on the occasion I have just recorded. 

To those of my readers who have been in the 
habit of frequenting circuses, particularly one de- 
vominated, and justly so, “The Mammoth,” the 
name of Messrs. J. G. and W. Sanger will be 
familiar to them, 
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The first time I met Charley Wade was at 
Maldon Fair in Essex; he was then, an he is 
now, a very thin wiry man, of Dominie Sampson 
like appearance. At that time I suppose Charley 
had been at the “game,” as he always called it, 
some years before, and had left off and began 
again, He was not at all up to the trade at that 
time, about 1842, but he has been at it ever since. 
I met him in London some years back, when, 
after the recognition, he told me he was still at 
the “game,” and that it was as good as ever; 
“for, you must know,” said he, “we takes about 
the same as we always did at places—eights, tens 
fifteens, and twenties,"—that is pounds, at a 
market or fair, Charley is one of the least ex- 
pensive men I ever met with in the whole course 
of my travelling experience. I don’t think he 
ever spent twenty sbillings in waste in his life, 
and he was sixty-five when I last met him. He 
would never go to the expense of a new trace if 
he could make a bit of rope answer the purpose. 
I have known him wash his face at a rivulet, and 
not wipe it with anything, but let it dry by the 
san or wind, And of his extreme thinness, I may 
observe, that I was once on a jury at the Lewes 
Assizes, some twelve years ago, when two carriers 
were being tried for robbing a granary attached 

‘ry 
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to their stables, when “Carroty Charley,” the de- 
tective who was employed in the case, stated in 
hia evidence, that he found the skeleton-key pro- 
duced on one of the prisoners; when the counsel 
engaged for the defence took the key, and holding 
it up, said, “Is this not an ordinary door-key ” 
“<'Yes,” was the answer, “Then why did you call 
it a skeleton-key?” “Why, because it has been 
filed to make it open the lock.” Whereupon 
Baron Polléck, the learned judge who presided, 
said, “Hand me the key,” who, after carefully 
looking at it, continued, “Gentlemen of the jury, 
there is the same difference between this key and & 
skeleton-key as there is between a skeleton and a 
person that is as thin as a skeleton;” which was 
just Charley Wade's case. 

Charley Wade, who was always a very careful, 
shrewd, far-seeing man, invested largely in free- 
hold and leasehold property. He is very much re- 
spected by all who know him; and as in his youth 
he never did apply hot and rebellious liquors to his 
blood, his age is as a lusty winter—* Frosty but 
kindly.” 

Add to these retired leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
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somebody said, “And he gave it for his opinion, 
that whoever would make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon s spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve better 
of mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together ’—and them’s my sentiments. 

Sammy Shnoodle was a good old Israelite, who 
used to travel with what is called a shallow. A 
shallow is a flat basket about three fett six inches 
long, two feet wide, with sides or edges rising four 
or six inches. Sammy was not ia the Cheap John 
business, but used to be among them a great deal, 
As we travelled faster, and with more liberty and 
convenience than many others, when we started from 
one place to another, any one of us would feel a 
pleasure in franking Sammy’s shallow, weighing 
about forty pounds; as he was very useful in 
finding cheap places for certain goods when in 
London, and he would execute any commissions 
without any expense, and pay for the goods bim- 
self, and send them anywhere. And if the person 
did not happen to meet him again for a month 
or two, it was of no consequence; although Sammy 
travelled in the way described, it was not because 
he could not do otherwise, for his brother allowed 
him a competency, but for sheer love of the life. 

19—9 
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His stock consisted of spectacles, rhubarb, silver 
pencil cases, sponge, and black-lead pencils, ear- 
rings, wedding-rings, pocket-knives, steel pens, &., 
&6.; all of which could be displayed in a minute, as 
he merely tied an vilskin cloth over his goods, and 
his shop was closed, or when he took off the cover- 
ing his shop was opened. 

Sammy’s brother was a merchant at Chatham, 
besides being one of the largest contractors of turn- 
pikes; so occasionally Sammy was put on for a 
week or two as a toll-gate keeper. I expect there 
was some “special” business in view when this 
happened. I remember once going to Stroud Fair ; 
there were some eighteen or twenty carts, carriages, 
and every description of vebicle that usually attend 
fairs, all in a line. On arriving at Stroud gate, 
who, to our great surprise, should come out to take 
the toll but Old Sammy Shnoodle. The first 
arrived said, “Hullo, Sam, my fine fellow, how 
much?” “Sixpence,” replied Sammy. “Hal! ha!” 
said the party, “don’t you wish you may get it? 
Here, lads,” he shouted to all behind; “here's old 
Sammy Shnoodle a turnpike-men, and wants six- 
pence toll from us chaps. Why, Sammy, I wonder 
you ain’t ashamed of yourself to want tolls from 
old pals—oh, Sammy ! Sammy! I am ashamed of 
you.” And eo talking and admonishing, passed 
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through the gate without paying. The others all 
coming up and greeting him with, “ Hullo, Sammy! 
how do, Sammy? Why, who'd a-thought to see 
you here! How long have you been turnpike- 
man ?—take all the stuff you can of the chaps 
behind, and stick to it when you have got it. 
Good-bye, Sammy—good luck to you, my boy—I 
wish you was on the next gate we come to. Make 
all the other people that come along to-day pay 
double,” &c., &c.; but not one of the party paid a 
mag for toll. 

Sammy was very fond of company, and found 
the life of a turopike-man dull—and it may be 
remembered that the elder Mr. Weller, turning sud- 
denly to Mr, Pickwick, said, “ Werry queer life is a 
pike-keeper’s, sir. They're all on ’em men as has 
met with some disappointment in life.” Now 
although this was not exactly the case with old 
Sammy, he nevertheless found it a “werry queer 
life,” and, as before observed, being fond of company, 
he had two women to beguile the tedium of life at 
one of the gate-houses he was doing duty at. His 
brother hearing of it, paid him an unexpected visit 
one night about twelve o’clock, when he said, 
“Hullo, Sam! What's the meaning of this? Who 
are those two women sitting by the fire?” “Dose 
vimen is my vashervimins and her sister,” said 
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Sammy. “I must bave the vashervimins, and her 
sister come vid her for company’s sake.” “TI can’t 
allow such a thing,” said the brother. Then Sammy 
replied, “Then you must keep your turnpikes your- 
self, for T can’t and von't keep them unless I have 
company.” 

On one occasion I had to go from Ashford 
Market to the Brighton May Fair, a distance of 
about fifty-four miles. We had to start as soon as 
the market was over, as there was only one day to 
do it in; so we travelled that night about twenty 
miles of the journey, when we found a nice piece 
of “tober” by the side of the road, and drew off, 
intending to start again about four in the morning. 
As soon as we had done so, we took the horse 
from the shafts ina minute and popped his nose-bag 
on, Old Sammy Shnoodle and my brother Jack 
were with me at the time. My brother soon 
tigged up a place under.the drag for him and 
Sammy to lie down for a few hours, Sammy, 
not being used to that sort of thing, kept knocking 
his poor old nob against the bolts of the springs 
or against the axletree. When he had got com- 
fortably settled down into the straw, it being 
the spring-time of year, and the wind getting up, 
it became very cold, so that poor old Sammy could 
not get off to sleep, but kept saying, “Jack, Jack, 
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Jack! dere’s the vind again. Hark at it. Ob, oh, 
how it do blow!” &c, When we arose to start 
early in the morning, Sammy complained that my 
brother Jack did not act fair, as he took nearly all 
the clothes! 

Sammy was very fond of his brother, as he had 
aright to be, I once met him at Guildford Fair, 
when, as he was looking very glumpy, every one 
that he was acquainted with asked him what was 
the matter, when he related to them his brothers 
death, It appears Sammy was event for in s hurry 
one day to the Tower, where his brother, who used 
to buy Government stores, had gone for business 
purposes, and died suddenly, And Sammy, when 
telling the story, which he did at least twenty 
times that day, would shed tears and relate how he 
was fetched to the Tower, and his own words were, 
“Ven I come dare my poor brother Jonas was dead,” 
and then he could get no further for grief—real 
grief. 

IE have been told that old Sammy walked from 
London to Free Mart Fair, Portsmouth, which is 
seventy-two miles, and stood on the same spot fifty 
times—that is, for fifty years, He was a wonderful 
walker, especially for so old a man, When I first 
saw him, thirty-five years ago, he was about sixty 
or sixty-five years of age. He was always thin 
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map, and having lost an eye and continually wearing 
@ black pad, gave him rather a sinister look, but 
when be was spoken to his face used to brighten up. 
He was very shrewd in his expressions, and his 
usual style of addressing anyone was, “Vell, my 
fine fellab,” or “I'll tell you vot it is, my fine 
fellah.” But everybody liked Sammy, for he was 
fall of jokes. His usual ery was, “Buy, buy, buy 
away, buy away! All prizes, no blanks!” and, ad- 
dressing a female, would say, “Have a bit of 
rhubarb, ma’am 7 do you good ;” or to a country- 
man, “ Buy a knife, Jack ? cuts beautiful It cut a 
tree down, Jack,” &c., &e. 

Sammy's brother was a very rich man, and used 
to allow him a guinea a week, which he ultimately 
raised to two guineas, with a proviso that he did 
not go travelling in the country with his “shallow.” 
To this he appeared to comply, but never kept his 
word, at least only at such times as there were no 
fairs on that suited his book. Then he would always 
be throwing himeelf in his brother's way to let him 
see that he was keeping his word—for the time 
being. 

In getting anybody to address his “shallow” for 
him, he was always very careful in telling them to 
write “Samuel Levy.” 

Jem Adams and Ben Broone were at Brighton 
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Races with their show of “ wonders.” They had a 
mongrel dog, of decent appearance, but in reality 
not worth twopence. The celebrated canine fancier 
known as “Handsome Jack” took a liking to the 
animal, and wanted Jem Adams to sell it to him 
unbeknown to Ben. Jem gave the dog a wonder- 
ful character, but said he dare not part with it 
without Ben’s leave; so “Handsome Jack,” who 
was always reckoned to be as artful as a waggon- 
load of monkeys, tried to persuade Ben Broone to 
sell the dog without Jem’s knowledge, but with 
the same result, as the two had “got up” the affair 
purposely. At last Jem Adams agreed that if 
“Handsome Jack” would stand a sovereign, he 
would steal the dog, and would make Ben, his 
partner, believe it was lost. The canine fancier fell 
into the trap, and procured a man with a bag and 
cautiously got the dog into it, and sent the man 
over the hills into the town by a byway. Tho 
next day Ben went to the canine establishment of 
“Handsome Jack,” and asked him if he had seen 
anything of his valuable dog. Jack declared in 
the most vehement manner that he had not. The 
next day he again called and asked the same ques- 
tion and got the same answer. On the third day 
the partuers called together, and received jointly 
the same reply to their inquiries, when the part- 
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ners split, and told “Handsome Jack” that he was 
quite welcome to keep the buffer, as they had got 
the ten shillings each. The biter was deservedly 
bit, as the parties had changed the dog for one 
that did not do the wonderfal performing tricks 
that they represented on the canvas outside their 
show. 7 

Thirty years ago there was always a great 
number of poor horses to be had cheap, so that 
showmen, stall-keepers, and other travélling parties 
would speculate in them, and those not in im- 
mediate use were turned out to grass on Chatham 
Lines, to the number of perhaps fifty or sixty, and 
when the boys and journeymen were sent to fetch 
them away at the close of the fairs in that district, 
they had to bring them through Chatham, Roches- 
ter, and Stroud, &. On the road, when they 
were nearing a town or large village, they would 
ride some of the horses circua-fashion, sometimes 
standing on one and sometimes on two or three, 
and they used to cut all manner of antics—some 
standing on their heads on the bareback steeds, 
for there was no fear of the knackers taking fright 
and ronning away. They would now and then 
make a grand halt, when the best speaker would 
give out, “The Grand Cireus Company, with their 
Magnificent stud of horses, will go through their 
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matchless performance of horsemanship, vaulting, 
tight and slack rope dancing, somersault-throwing, 
together with a large and varied collection of won- 
ders of the world, as camels, dromedaries, zebras, 
and mules, on this day at two o’clock, and evening 
at six, at or in such and such a place—Admission 
~—give what you like.” And when the people went 
to the place mentioned by the young dogs, they 
found that they were—sold again! Many 9 man 
who has cut a good figure in the equestrian 
world may date his success from the days that he 
‘was sent, nolens volens, to fetch up the fair folk’s 
horses, 

I was at Stroud Fair ia the year 1842, when 
one of the present largest cireus proprietors in 
England was among the boys that used to give 
out the grand performances of the Olympians, &c., 
by way of a lark, as they were bringing up the 
knackers from grass when the fair was over. One 
night, when the fair was closed and these lads were 
going in for a snooze, they espied a poor country- 
looking man standing by, when one of them said 
to him, “Well, mate, what are you doing here so 
late?” The man answered, “Well, my lads, I 
have not anywhere to go to, and no money to 
pay for a night’s lodging.” ‘I suppose you sare 
honest,” eaid one of the lads. “Oh yes, masters,” 
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returned the man; “I’m honest enough.” “Well, 
then, look here; if I put you into my stall you 
won't meddle with anything, will you?!” “No, 
really that I won't, masters.” “Well then, come 
along with me,” said Jemmy Newsome, and taking 
the man to’a stall that was closed in for the 
night, ssid in a quiet voice, at the same time 
gently pulling up the cloth, “ Here, get in quietly 
and creep in the corner, where you will find some 
straw and plenty of covering.” The man crept 
into the stall; the other went to his companions 
@ little distance off to enjoy the fun. They 
did not have to wait long, for presently there was 
@ scream from a woman's voice, and the man— 
the proprietor of the stall—bawling out, “Help! 
thieves! murder!” The people were sleeping in 
their stall, and the poor countryman had got into 
their temporary bed. The stall-keeper seized 
the countryman, who, frightened and struggling 
to release himself, pulled the owner of the place 
and his wife, in their night-clothes, outside the 
stall, to the delight of the young rascals who 
had been the cause of the countryman getting into 
trouble. 

George Freeman, alias Showman George or 
Shoful George—who I have incidentally mentioned 
before in connexion with his man “ Friday ”—was 
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a big, stout, free-spoken, and rather jolly fellow, 
who kept a large drinking-booth at fairs and races 
during the summer months, and in the winter 
hawked butchers’ cutlery. Although I knew him 
for many years, I do not know anything of bis 
history. I sold him about the year 1854 a strong 
dog-cart for a five-pound note. Several years after- 
wards I met him with a cart looking somewhat like 
the one I had sold to him, when I said to him, 
“George, what did you do with that cart I sold 
you?” His reply was, looking at the une he was 
then in— 

“Why, this is it: this is the cart I bought of 
you.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied ; “this is a better and newer 
one than I sold you.” 

“TI tell you this is it,” he said. “I have had new 
shafts to it, and they are new wheels,” 

I replied, “That is not the same body I sold 
you.” 

“Ohno. I have had a new body built to it, 
about a year ago, but it’s the same cart: the same 
springs, the same axle, therefore it’s the same cart, 
for I have never bad another since I bought this of 
you, so this must be the same one. Is there any- 
thing more you want to know about? but you may 
depend it’s the same old cart.” 
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Jacob Jewell was a little Israelite very near as 
thick as he was long, a good-tempered little fellow, 
that used to travel with a fancy stall, and do a little 
bit in the Cheap John way, after his own fashion, 
at some of the back-end fairs when business was 
good. At Hereford Fair a big fellow was abusing 
Jacob and calling him bad names, because he 
would not sell him something just at the price he 
had offered, and wound up by saying he had a 
good mind to give him a good hiding for his 
being saucy; and, raising his fist to put bis threat 
into execution, when just at the moment, and 
when Jacob was in peril of the big fellow’s mutton- 
fist dropping him @ hot ’un, Jem George, a well- 
known horse-dealer, was passing, and hearing the 
big ’an abusing Jacob, urged him on; and suddenly 
turning to face the rough, said, “Look here, it 
would serve the little Jew rascal right to do as 
you say, but mind if you do bit him, hit him like 
this”—at the same time letting go his left, and 
giving the man such a nose-ender that sent 
him all abroad, to the infinite amusement of the 
bystanders and the wats discomfiture of the bully- 
ing rough. 

Emy Fairbanks was a tall, powerful map, and 
when I first met him about forty-five years of age, 
A rare fellow at opposition. Mike Fagan and 
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he once met at Newark Fair, and the people that 
knew them both expected some good sport, and 
no sooner had Mike mounted the platform to 
commence, than the other’s foot was on the step 
of his own carriage to begin business as well. And 
directly they began there was some sharp firing 
between them, Mike calling out, “Faith! and your 
Irish, and your breed’s bad,” which very much vexed 
Fairbanks, because he was English, while Fagan 
was most unmistakably Irish. So he called out, 
“What do you mean by calling me Irish! it is you 
that are Irish, you ——.” “Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
jerked out Fagan. “There,I tould ye so. He 
can’t stand to be called by his trae name; the bog- 
trotting rascal denies his Ould Ireland for a 
mother.” Fagan got much the best of the bout, as 
directly a man loses his temper it is sure to tell 
against him. Mike, when asked by some of his 
countrymen why he called Fairbanks a “Bark,” 
ae. an Irishman, said, “If I had not put the ‘ Bark’ 
on him he would have put it on me, so I had the 
first pull.” 

Moses Jacobs alias Ugly Mo, an Israelite rather 
under the average size, was a fellow that seemed 
made of cast-iron or bell-wire, as he never appeared 
tired or done up, but would work all day and all 
night too if he wished, and he would live on the 
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smell of an oil-rag. Mo and his man were having 
& great breakfast one morning at Newcostle, off 
twopenny buster and a small bit of butter, with 
some wishy-washy coffee, when Mo exclaimed to 
his man, “ Chuck rambo” (eat plenty), “my lad, 
for you will get no more till night,” meaning they 
would be so busy all day at the fair there would be 
no time to think of grubbing. 

Tommy Rosseter was a mumper—that is, a 
half-bred gipsy cove,a wiry fellow of about nine 
atone, and the terror of the gipsies. Gipsies are 
not generally big men, by that I mean fat mev. 
Tommy used to fight all comers, and would travel 
many miles to be at a place where there would be 
sure to be some fighting “Romanees.” Ascot 
and Moulsey Races used to be great trysting- 
places, Tommy married a “Romanee” girl named 
Barbara, and it was very often a roaring lark to 
see Tommy fighting a Romanee. Barbara fighting 
somebody, for she did not care much which she 
tackled—man or woman. She was once a fine 
handsome gipsy girl, but after a few years of 
knocking about and roughing it, she was anything 
but clean in her person or manners. In fact, at 
times she was dressed as no “Meg Merrilies” ever 
attempted. They had a dog belonging to them 
that would be sure to begin a quarrel with another 
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“ baffer,” “whenever his master or mistress found a 
match: in fact, Tommy, his wife, and dog were 
always fighting; aud how they got their living was 
a mystery, for his time was always taken up in 
slogging or getting well again. 

Being at a fair in Kent, one of the young 
bloods of the town asked permission to try bis 
band at the Cheap John business—no uncommon 
thing—and was getting on tolerably well when 
some of his pals gave him the “Miller;” that is, 
a lot of flour is wrapped up ia thin paper about the 
size of ® fist, and when thrown, the first thing it 
comes in contact with, breaks and smothers the 
party all over. 

Some people take to the Cheap John patter very 
quick ; others, although they have the gift of the 
gab when they are on the ground, as soon as they 
mount the cart, are dumbfounded. 

Shannon, who had been ring-master at Sangers, 
Cireus for many years, took it into his head that 
he could “clown,” as he knew by heart a lot of 
their sayings—so one day he asked the governor 
to let him try his hand at it, which being granted, 
he put on the clown’s dress, got mugged up, and 
went into the ring—Sanger acting as ring-master 
for the occasion. When Shannon should have 
commenced, he could not utter & word, much to 
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the chagrin of the governor, who was completely 
sold, and the business of the “act” spoilt, 

“Every hero that loses his life in the battle- 
field must not expect a marble monument.” So, 
in the calling of a Cheap Jobn, all do not succeed 
that enter the basiness, There is a great deal to 
be learned, and a grest deal to be unlearned. 
And those, as a rule, succeed beat who have begun 
life in general, and that of a Cheap Jobu in par- 
ticular, on the bottom round of Fortune’s ladder, 
which must be climbed firmly, slowly, and surely. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth rounds are very 
dangerous, as the aspirant for fame and riches 
frequently turns giddy on reaching that portion of 
it; and in his over-anxiety to reach the seventh, 
before properly balancing himself and his accounts, 
often falls to the ground, and is thereby cracked! 
Yet, by perseverance and industry, he may, on a 
second attempt, by working up more steadily, 
ultimately gain a good ‘and firmer position, and 
remain, amid a few rocks and shoals, fixed for 
years, in the meanwhile bringing up his wife 
and family respectably ; then die a good age and 
colour, have a decent funeral, and a tidy-looking 
tombstone, with a suitable epitaph In Memo- 
viam! 

ers there are who ascend so rapidly up the 
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ladder, that they reach the top round before any 
of their compeers ; then as suddenly slip down to 
the bottom, and are irreparably smashed! They 
then have to work out the remaining portion of 
their lives as helps to others, who they formerly, 
and often in a very sneering manner, passed by 
so rapidly on their upward journey; or take to 
hawking small wares in and abont the ontekirts of 
the grounds of their former greatness and pros- 
perity; and at length finish their days in the 
workhouse of their native town or union, and are 
borne to the grave, “after life’s fitful fever,” to the 
dirge of — . 

Rattle his bones over the stones, 

He’s only a pauper that nobody owns. 

Many persons are uncommonly anxious to get 
into the Cheap John line of life, who have not been 
brought up to it from the bottom, or any other 
round of the ladder, but to other trades and profes- 
sions, which give them not the least qualifica- 
tion for the business. It often arises from a dis- 
turbed and unsettled mind, as some people are never 
contented with their present position, bat are 
envious of others, and are continually “ shadow- 
grabbing ;” such persons think the life of a Cheap 
Jobu to be all honey and sugar-plums. I have 
known lots of cases where men, who have been 
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brought up as publicans, butchers, bakers, candle- 
stick makers, sapling lawyers, and saw-bone sur- 
geons, &., &., take up with the business, either 
by buying some established concern in its entirety, 
or—which is mostly the case—starting a new one, 
and having s cart built in a very superior and 
costly manner; having better horses, harness, S7c., 
than anybody else, and promising themselves that 
they shall be able to swallow up everything and 
everybody on the road. 

Sueh parties mostly reckon without their host, 
for they have had no experience, and viewed only 
the aunny side of the matter, by having seen a few 
Cheap Johns take a great. deal of money at some 
one or two fairs or races, and become envious of 
their apparent success, choosing to forget that it is 
not every day that there is a good fair, or that there 
is such a thing as foul weather; nor do they ever 
trouble themselves about the cost of the wear-and- 
tear in travelling turnpike roads “Once a Week” 
‘All the Year Round;” they do not “Enquire 
Within,” or have an “Interview” with any one to 
ascertain the “Reason Why” the established and 
experienced man should know “How to make a 
Penny become « Thousand Pounds ;” nor do they 
ever write to the editor of any journal that may be 
“as familiar in their mouths a5 ‘Household Words,” 
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for a liné of instruction in his “ Notices to Corre- 
spondents,” as to “ The Dictionary of Daily Wants” 
of a Cheap John. 

The usual consequence is, that these envious 
and inexperienced persons soon find themselves 
on the “Road to Ruin,” and therefore no 
“Wonder” that they become “Poor Gentlemen,” 
and without “Money.” They should bear in mind 
“The Story of the Life of Charles Dickens” and 
“Oliver Twist,” who had some “ Hard Times” in 
“The Battle of Life,’ and of their being saved 
from “The Wreck of the Golden Mary” by “Our 
Mutual Friend,” “Nicholas Niekleby,” just as they 
had finished relating “A Tale of Two Cities” to 
“The Village Coquettes” and “ Martin Chuazlewit,” 
during which time “The Cricket on the Hearth” 
had been chirping merrily, while the “Chimes” 
from Rochester Cathedral were heard, when 
“Seven Poor Travellers” commenced singing “A 
Christmas Carol,” taken from the pages of “The 
Child’s History of England,” to “Barnaby Rudge,” 
who had just returned from “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” with “Some Pictures from Italy,” “American 
Notes,” and “Sketches by Boz,” to show “ Little 
Dorrit,” who was busy cleaning “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock” with some leaves of “The Pickwick 
Papers ;° when “David Copperfield” entered and 
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‘ 
informed the company assembled at Gadshill 
that the “Great Expectations” of “Dombey and 
Bon,” regarding “Mrs. Licriper’s Legney,” bad not 
been realized, and that they had seen the editor of 
“ Household Words” and “The Memoirs of Joseph 
Grimaldi” with “Boots at the Holly Tree Ino,” 
taking “Somebody's Luggage” to “Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings,” in a street that has “No Thorough- 
fare,” nearly opposite “ Bleak House,” where “The 
Haunted Man,” who had just given one of “Dr. 
Marigold’s Prescriptions” to an “ Uncommercial 
Traveller,” who was brooding over the unfinished 
work entitled “The Mystery of Edwin Drood."— 
But, Dickens and daisies! I must get on with 
Cheap John. 

I well remember a rackety, hare-brained young 
fellow, who was the son of a popular and eminent 
clergyman, and who was being brought up to the 
medical profession, having an itch for the life and 
adventures of a Cheap John. He made it a prac- 
tice to associate with them when and wherever 
he could find them ; and for that purpose he would 
ran down by road or rail to fairs, market-tawns, 
and races, to be with them, snd to ingratiate 
himself in their favour, would stand no end of good 
dinners, with an ample allowance of drink to 
follow, for being allowed the honour of having a 
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turn on the cart, to sell their goods for an hour or 
so. He was, for.an amateur, very clever at it ; and, 
having learned all the patter-clatter, he used to 
work away in right-down earnest, most of the 
Cheap Johns feeding him with remarks to enable 
him to reply, and get the laugh. He was very fond 
and apt in interlarding the usual old “ whids” with 
Latin phrases; and had he been content to have 
paid for, and had out his spree, without interfering 
with his studies, there would have been no great 
harm done, 

But when he came to his money at the death of 
his father, nothing must do but that he must atart 
as a real Master Cheap John; for which purpose 
he had a slep-up cart built at Maidstone, bought a 
pair of valuable horses, new and elaborately plated 
harness—everything to be better than anything else 
out. 

He spent over a thousand pounds at the start, 
which, after working very hard for about two years, 
he contrived to make into a penny—just reversing 
matters that are to be found contained in a work 
I have quoted, entitled “How a Penny became a 
Thousand Pounds.” He started with a lot of “ tin,” 
but had not sufficient “brass” or physique to 
stand the wear-and-tear of the life. So, what with 
general mismanagement, putting up at the best 
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hotelg, and living in every way in an ‘expensive 
manner, not knowing the best markets to buy his 
goods in, most of which he left for others to do, 
who in return did him, and as a Cheap Jobn came 
to grief, and returned home to live with his widowed 
mother and his sisters. 

At the death of his mother he had the re- 
maining portion of his fortune; but although he 
did not again enter into the Cheap John business, 
he never did any good for himself, and came to an 
early grave by that most fatal of diseases, consump- 
tion, 

I could relate many other instances of persons 
who entered the business with money but no ex- 
perience; but they all tend one way—that is to 
failure—hopeless failure! and prove the truth of 
Pope’s line, that— 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


I have also known many other parties to fail 
in shows and exhibitions that have entered the busi- 
ness without understanding it, The number of 
tolerably well-to-do people that have had a penchant 
for setting up theatrical, or, as they are termed, 
“mumming” booths, is something astounding. 
From being “stage-struck,” and viewing the life 
of a travelling theatrical manager as nothing but a 
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bed of roses and posies—the love of hearing their 
own “sweet voices,” getting the indisputable right 
to take all the leading parts in tragedy and 
comedy—have been the incentives. A list of the 
failures and disappointments io this line of busi- 
ness alone would fill the pages of a good-sized 
work. 

Sons of the clergy, lawyers, eminent medical 
men, gentlemen and tradesmen, having more 
money than brains, have gone to swell the 
number, both as managers and mummers; but 
failures, vicissitudes, and an early grave are the 
general results. Some few exceptions will be 
found in some of our metropolitan and provincial 
theatres, and more especially so on the Australian 
atage. 

I particularly well remember some respectably- 
connected young fellows starting an exhibition 
of mechanical figures, models and movemente, at 
Sheflield. They had a very superior mechanical 
“Storm at Sea,” with the waves and boats working, 
ands great variety of other things of a kindred 
character; their show, vastly superior to any of 
the others, fitted up with every convenience, and 
the proprietors in every way superior to the usual 
run of show-folk, But still they could do no 
business, because they did not understand a bit 
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the working of the “slang” or getting the people 
in, They stood next to an old showman in tho 
fame line of business, who was crowded during 
the whole of the fair, while these young fellows 
were doing nothing. One wae dressed as a: 
harlequin for outside attraction, but he only served. 
as & butt for the clown on the other show; the 
consequence was, that after working another fair or 
two,’they sold the lot at an awful sacrifice to the 
old showman who stood next them. 

In an open fair quality would stand no chance 
against experience ; and however dirty and vulgar- 
looking an old showman might be, or however in- 
ferior his exhibition might be, he would have the 
power of drawing the people into bis concern and 
amassing money, while respectability and quality 
would starve by his side. 

In my early days the Midland and Northern 
fairs were, a3 a role, held to be superior for show- 
men and exhibitors’ business to those in the 
Home counties, But in either district there were 
frequent failures arising from inexperience of the 
parties concerned, or collapses from death or 
“hard-upness.” But from whatever the cause, it 
was always the plan to transact business on the 
spot, that is, during the holding of the fair. And 
when one person had not got sufficient money to 
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complete the purchase, one, two, or three more 
would join him to make up the amount, and after 
everything, as the lawyers say, was “signed, sealed, 
and delivered,” the concern would either remain for 
@ time in shares or would be “knocked out” at 
once, that is, resold by auction among themselves 
and the profit divided. 

At other times the concern would, by mutual oon- 
sent, remain in shares until the end of the season, 
to enable one or two of the parties to pay the others 
out, in the meanwhile paying a rental for the use 
of it. 

In my time I have had thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixtbs, and so on of shares of all descriptions of 
shows, theatrical booths, circus, wax-works, wild- 
beast shows, mechanical figures, toy-stalls, drink- 
ing-booths, and I do not know what else, and they 
have always come out at a profit. I do not for 
the moment remember a single instance to the 
contrary. Cheap Johna are little bankers and 
money-lenders in their way. For as a class they 
are always thought to have ready money to buy 
or make advances on every description of com- 
modities, from a penny peep-show, 2 cage of 
monkeys, a pair of rattlesnakes, to an elephant, 
All have not money to spare beyond their own 
business, for as fast as money is taken it must be 
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sent off again to the manufacturing districts for 
atock to take the place of that just sold; quick re- 
turns and ready money being the essence of Cheap 
Johnery, 

“More money is made by scheming than hard 
work ; and a good schemer is better than a great 
eater,” were very favourite sayings of Harry 
Perdue, and he was at all times ready and willing 
to advance money on any description of property, 
or in any speculation he could see his way clear in. 
And I think I have done my fair share in that 
way. 

Proprietors of collections of wild beasts are at 
times very much straitened in money matters 
from the heavy losses they occasionally sustain 
from sudden or other deaths of their animals. 
Then they must at times buy when things in their 
line are offered, whether they are in immediate 
want of them or not. Circus proprietors again 
frequently meet with severe losses. I have known 
a man lose the whole of his stud in a fow 
days, or even hours, by one or more of his animals 
taking some infectious disease, the glanders for 
instance. 

So that with one cause or another there was 
always plenty of money-lending or advancing 
going on, and at which many a man travelling 
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fairs sud races has become a little million- 
aire. 

I have known as many as eight or ten people to 
have a share in an elephant—the same with lions, 
tigers, wonderfal horses, with more or fewer legs 
than ordiaary, and monstrosities of every and any 
description. It would be curious property to pass 
under a will, two-thirds of a Hottentot Venus, 
half a Malay, the sixth of a female dwarf, the 
fourth of a mermaid, the third of “Mahowra,” the 
Cannibal Chief ; « fifth of “ Toby,” the learned pig ; 
one hind-leg of an elephant, or the fifth quarter of 
a lion, together with various other limited and un- 
limited shares. I have known shares in all manner 
of funny things to be “ swopped,” as, “I'll give you 
two shares in the Cannibal Chief, one in the mer- 
maid, and 301. for one-fifth of your lion !” “ No, give 
me 351, and one-third of your Hottentot Venus, 
and then I can talk to you; or so-and-so, then I'll 
do so-and-so; or my pair of rattlesnakes for your 
kangaroo!” Verily there are more ways of making 
money than are dreamed of in your philosophy, 
Horatio. 

Roderick Palagrave was considered by all who 
knew him to be the best showman of a “bad 
slang ” that ever travelled. He would get hold of 
any black git] or woman, dress her up, and then 
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show her as one of the greatest novalties ever seen. 
His carriages, horses, &c,, were of a very queer and 
rambly-tumbly description, He had a large slap- 
dash painting of an Indian woman fighting a boat's 
crew of English sailors, and slaughtering them right 
and left. 

When I first saw him thirty years ago he was 
about thirty years of age. His dress was peculiar, 
inasmuch as he wore strong and very heavy hob- 
nailed boots, corduroy trousers, black waistcoat, a 
light blue bob-tailed coat, with brass buttons, and 
@ black stock, so that he looked half-genteel, half- 
clumsy ; bat that was hid from view when he was 
playing the organ, and only seen when he came to 
the steps to give out the particulars of the wonders 
to be seen within: he was deeply marked with 
small-pox. He had a very good method of speech, 
and when Rod had a good day’s work before him he 
did not take the trouble to wash his face, but would 
comb his long black hair instead. He usually held 
a long wand in his hand, with which he continually 
atruck the large painting to draw the people’s atten- 
tion towards the wonderful works of nature, and 
held forth thus: 

“Come and see Ti-e-ta Massuls, the real Esqui- 
maux, black savage, wild cannibal, wild woman. 
Alive | alive! She partakes of all her food in its 
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raw state (rapping the picture), as raw lights, raw 
beef, raw fish, live rabbits, pigeons, fowls, ducks, and 
geese, &., &, Her drink! her drink, you'll under- 
stand, is train-oil; she will swallow half a pint this 
time in the presence of the company, or the money 
shall be returned. Now, walk up, it’s only one 
penny ; & penny will admit you.” 

And when the carriage was being filled, it was 
fanny to see the people get behind each other, all the 
parties seeming to have an idea that the nearest 
would stand a good chance of being eaten up alive. 
‘When Rod had shown the company a few tricks with 
a pack of cards, he would say, “The next is the 
Indian female,” and, drawing the curtains aside, 
would show 2 little inoffensive-looking black girl, 
with a ring on her nose, and a quantity of beads 
about her dress. He would then say in his softest 
manner, “ The female is from Cape Town, Cape of 
Good Hope. She is a king’s daughter, and dressed 
in the costume of her ancestors, The female will 
walk down the caravan. The female bas the pri- 
vilege” of going round if any one of you think 
proper to encourage her. She will return thanks 
in her native language, That concludes the exhibi- 
tion !” 

Donbtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to chest. 
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Formerly it was much the fashion for Cheap Johns 
to go in for what was termed “bazaar business,” 
that was, to take for short periods large premises 
eligibly situated in the principal streets of any large 
town. This sort of business was found to be very 
handy to fill up the slack time. Beyond that, asa 
rule, it could be made to be very profitable, It is 
a sort of business I have in my time done a good 
deal at. The plan was, having secured a good posi- 
tion, to fit up the shop with the lighter and most 
fanciful description of Sheffield and Birmingham 
goods, then, by the aid of a few paper flags and 
silken bannerets, and a large musical-box or two, to 
make the place as attractive as possible. But the 
most important of all things was the “wheel of 
fortune” caper; that was the profitable part of the 
business. Many, very many, of the Cheap Johns of 
my young days were enabled to retire from the 
business altogether out of the money they had made 
‘by bazaar work. 

Not that I have anything to complain of in 
respect of the bazaar trade, for I bave at times 
done very well at it, but of late years the trade, 
like the name itself, yclept “bazaar,” has been 
gradually going out of doors. There are many ways 
to account for this, as now-a-days what are known 
as “fancy shops” keep the same description of 
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goods that we were in the habit of introducing for 
sale all the year round; and another thing, per- 
haps the most important of all, is, there no longer 
remains the chance or opportunity, call it as you 
will, of getting a closed-up shop in a good position, 
which I reckon as a sure indication that business, as 
a rule, is much better, and at all events more firmly 
fixed than it was from twenty to five-and-twenty 
years ago, 

When I first opened a shop at Brighton, and soon 
afterwards let my brother Jack have the cart and 
stock, I bad promised myself that I should work 
various towns, as Southampton, Portsmouth, Wor- 
thing, Bognor, Hastings, Eastbourne, &c., in the 
bazaar business at the times when those towns 
were considered to be busiest; but every year the 
difficulty of obtaining a closed-up shop for the 
short period I required it got greater and greater, 
so that I had at Jast to abandon it altogether. 

Ob, that blessed wheel of Fortune! it was all a 
little game, and the people, “oh, didn’t they seem to 
like it!” All prizes and no blanks, one shilling a 
chance; and when a young lady got for her prize 
8 pair of razors, she was allowed to put them back, 
and by the payment of another sixpence could have 
another chance, when she might perchance obtain a 
eurrycomb, a saw, or @ red waistcoat, or a young 
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man would get a pair of sidecombs, » German 
silver thimble, or a pincashion, and so on. All 
that used to amuse the people, and did not hurt 
Cheap John, 

But some one or two would be sure to get, and 
legitimately too, a good prize during the evening, 
as a half-guinea workbox or a guinea clock, Then 
they, with many more of their friends, would be 
sure to come again to try their luck, and ultimately 
well pay for their great prize, 

At one period, when I was working in the York- 
shire districts, I went very largely into printed 
books, They were a marvel of cheapness in their 
day, and supplied a great want, They were got up 
on the factory principle by aman named Pratt, at a 
place called Stokesley, in Yorkshire. We used to 
buy them at five, six, and seven shillings per dozen ; 
taking them one with the other, sorted up, they 
cost about sixpence each. 

The works consisted mostly of novels, as, “The 
Farmer of Inglewood Forest,” “ Fatherless Fanny,” 
“Romance of the Forest,” “St. Clair of the Isles,” 
“Children of the Abbey,” several by Fenimore 
Cooper, as “The Pilot,” and others; “Lives of 
Highwaymen and Robbers,” “Lives of Pirates,” 
“Every Man his own Farrier,” Poems, and some 
religious works by John Bunyan and others. 
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For a time they blended in very well with the 
ordinary goods carried by Cheap Johns, but after a 
while it was found that they worked off best at 
small country fairs, by having a stall made with 
two or three planks, and filling it with these books 
for an afternoon and early evening trade, at a time 
when there was no trade from the cart being done. 

It was only at small town and village fairs that 
these books sold. In the large cities, or borough 
towns, of course, people would buy a better got-up 
work at the money. I have said they were got up 
on the factory system; that’s what I used to say 
when selling them. “Now, the place where these 
books are got up, they put a lot of old linen rags 
in at one end of the building, which are converted 
into paper, then printed, bound into a book as you 
now see it, and the price is but one shilling. Here 
you have the life, travels, toils, and troubles of 
‘ Fatherless Fanny,’ showing how she never had a 
father, but that she was won at a raffle, sent to a 
boarding-school to be left till called for; how the 
gallant, handsome, and young offiver of the One 
Hundred and Ninety-fourth brought a rope ladder 
one night to her bedroom window, and ran away 
with her to London, where he seduced her, and 
made Fatherless Fanny a motber—all for the small 
cbarge of one shilling. Yes, one shilling buys the 
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pathetic and heart-breaking tale. Or you can have 
‘The Life and Adventures of the Farmer of Ingle- 
‘wood Forest.’ He made a large fortune by discover- 
ing a composition which, properly applied, would 
make three crops of wheat, oats, or barley grow on 
the same land every year, and if you buy the book 
you will find how he made the stuff, and then all 
you farming people can have three crops grow on 
your own land every year, and all for the low charge 
of one shilling.” 

Inever see any of these Yorkshire books about 
at book-shops or railway-stalls, so that I expect 
they have gone out of the market by being super- 
seded by others, got up better in the way of print 
and binding. But thirty years ago they were the 
cheapest series of books published, and a great 
many thousands of volumes were sold by Cheap 
Jobns and by people that kept book-stalls in 
markets. 

Talking of books and bookselling reminds me of 
my first meeting with Charley Sweet, at Town 
Malling Fair, in Kent. Our acquaintance com- 
menced with a row, but ended in a friendship 
which lasted the remaining portion of his life, 
Charley was of very gentlemanly appearance, with- 
out trying to be so, and he was exceedingly good- 
looking, about forty years of age, five feet six-and- 
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a-balf or seven inches in height. He had been in 
good trade circumstances, but had led a very fast 
life, and was at the time of our meeting a book- 
auctioneer, taking shops in different towns for a 
month oro. It was at the November Fair of 1841, 
Iand Fred Jolly had taken up the ground allotted 
tous, which was about the middle of the town and 
exactly opposite to a shop thea hired by Charley 
Sweet, as a branch shop for the time of the fair, 
from a larger one he had at Maidstone, six miles’ 
distance. Now it so happened that when we began 
to sell, the people’s backs were all turned against 
Charley’s shop, and he could not get a customer 
in; 80, after trying repeatedly, he in despair took. 
up a book and sent it through the glass window at 
me. I caught the book, and luoking at it, and 
discovering it was an improper one to offer for sale, 
I began chaffing about the description of books he 
sold. 

Now at this time we used to buy an article 
with gilt edges, ruled, and lined, and published 
yearly at 32. 6d. or 4¢, with an almanack and 
some very good stories; but after March, when 
they were returned to the publishers as being un- 
sold, they used to take off the leather covers and 
pot the insides into a fancy and coloured wrapper, 
and sell them to hawkers and dealers at 11. per 
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gross or ie. 8d. per dozen. We always had a 
large stock of them, as they were excellent selling 
goods. Our price was two for éd., and we told 
the people that they contained all the best tales 
of the day, and by the most approved authors, 
such as “Tom Jones,” “Gulliver's Travels,” 
“Gil Blas,” “Dick Turpin,” &., according as we 
judged of the tastes of the company. So when 
‘we came in contact with a travelling bookseller 
‘we could give him the “go by” with our library! 
and as Charley Sweet had chosen to be contrary, 
I let go at him, so that he put himself in a far 
worse position by sending his book at my head, 
for I immediately commenced selling our wonder- 
fal works. I laughed at him for having broken 
his window, and chaffed him right and left, and 
did a brisk trade for awhile, and as business be- 
gan to lull a bit Charley came to me with “ Look 
here, old fellow, I only did that to try to got the 
people's attention, for I can’t sell a book.” “Well 
then,” I said, “you had better get on while we 
are quiet, and for that purpose we will rest for 
one hour, so as to give you a chance of doing 
some business.” So Charley mounted his rostrum 
again, but he could not get a soul into his shop. 
‘We had made all the fun, and completely taken 
the wind out of his sails, There is not the scope 
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in the bodkselling business as there is in the mis- 
cellaneous collection of articles kept in stock by a 
Cheap Jack, to make any telling or mob-pleasing 
speeches; so, seeing Charley's forlorn hope in 
getting the people into his shop, I said to Fred 
Jolly, “Go and look the bookselling cove out a 
decent ‘pitch’ in the centre here, and out of the 
shop, to give him a chance,’ which Fred did. 
Then Charley mounted his rostrum al fresco, and 
did a tidy bit of business, until we could give him 
no longer time. And as we began again it was Fred 
Jolly’s turn to patter. So mounting the cart he 
began with his well-known and highly-pleasing 
“Hi! bi! here! here! bow-wow! I’m a coming! 
Here, you farming gentlemen, you sons of the soil 
and ardent lovers of toil! Listen te me, and 
make your fortunes out-right and down-straight. 
Cease wasting your time and capital by growing 
carrots, turnips, or parenips, and such like com- 
mon truck. Here I’ve to offer to you, men of 
Kent, or Kentish men, new article of commerce. 
If y6u are only careful and carry out my instrac- 
tions, you can grow three crops in one year, and 
each crop worth a little fortune. Here, just you 
look here! here they are! This packet contains 
just one hundred roots or slips of the new article 
in agriculture I have to offer to your notice, Til 
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warrant every root or slip to grow and ‘come to 
perfection: if not, I’ll change any that fail when 
I come here again next grass—with my Inas. 
Mark me, this packet contains just one hundred 
of the best-made highly-polished and pointed Red- 
diteh—_ 

“What do you say, Old Gooseberry Nozzle? 
Yon don’t want any radishes! Well, who said you 
did? Isaid nothing about radishes. I said Red- 
ditch. Yes, Redditch, which is a place in Wor- 
cestershire, and twelve miles from Birmingham. 
It is noted for its needle manufacturers, of which 
seventy million, or billion—I forget which—are 
eaid to be made weekly. Yes, my stony and 
flint-hearted Christians, these are Redditch needles, 
and if you only set them in your land and use the 
right sort of manure,—mind ye, you must be very 
particular about that—yes, set these needles in your 
land, and in about four months one day and two 
minutes you'll find them all grown into crowbars |! 
orJ'll eat my hat, then swallow my boots.” This 
bit of a “whid” being new to the place, caused a 
general roar, and all the people left poor Charley 
Sweet's and flocked round our concern, and we 
carried all before us for the remaining portion of 
the day, and Charley closed his drum up in 
deapair. 
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The next day we made a different arrangement 
with Charlie, as we found him to improve ou 
acquaintance ; and from being a surly old buffer, as 
we at first took him to be, he proved himself to be 
nothing but an out-and-outer, » thorough good 
fellow, and we became sworn friends from that time 
until he died, which was about five years after- 
wards. : 

From the date of our first becoming acquainted, 
whenever we met Charley, Fred Jolly or myselt 
would get 8 company together for him to commence 
his book-sales with, and help to make the running 
for him. We bid or praised up his goods: in fact, 
often acted as “ puffers,” or “ bonnets,” to give him a 
leg up. 

Chorley Sweet was wonderfully fond of good 
living in general and hot. duck-suppers in parti- 
cular, He afterwards lived in London, and when I 
used to be in town on business matters I generally 
called upon him, when we invariably went to one 
or more of the London theatres together; and 
when we returned home, however early or however 
late, there was sure to be something nice and hot 
for supper,—dack and green peas, chicken and 
ham, salmon cutlets, or anytbing else that was 
best and in season, with all the necessary of ceteras, 
including wine. But alas! Consumption had 
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painfully and very manifestly marked poor Charley 
for ita own, I remember remarking to him one day, 
by way of half joke and half seriously, “Charley, 
you bave consumed so many good things of this life 
in your time, that some day it will be all vice versd, 
they will consume you.” 

He used to write to me from time to time how 
the disease—consumption—“ was queering him,” 
and as he gradually and most surely got worse, he 
used shorter and shorter sentences, such as “very 
queer ;” “ getting worse ;” “ breathe through a pipe ;” 
“doctor's orders, must not go out ;” “cried yester- 
day ;” “low spirits ;” “got a writ;” “King of Ter- 
rors ;” “failed to appear ;” “ won’t wait ;” “shall be 
taken in execution ;” “ good-bye ;” “God bless you ;” 
“goon all over!’ “Oh, ain’t this too solid flesh 
melting, that’s all!” &., &c. 

One of Charley’s dodges to get goods when he 
was going to the bad in health and purse was to go 
into a wholesale place, where they sold books or 
paper, or other things that he could use by way of 
trade, and then ask to be obliged with a fifty-pound 
Bank of England note in exchange for fifty sove- 
reigns, for the purpose, as he used to say, of for- 
warding the note in a letter to one of his wholesale 
people. The transaction would invariably bring 
about the remark, “Is there anything in our way 
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to-day, Mr. Sweet? Can't yon give us an order 
this time? we can use you well,” &.; to which 
Charley would reply: “ Well, you see, I’m in a bit 
ofa hurry to-day. I must send off this fifty-pound 
note for some goods I had the other day of a 
party who deals in just your style of things; he 
always uses me well, you see, and always Jets me 
have a month or two's credit. This fifty pound is 
due to-day, according to my own promise; I must 
send that off at once, ao, you see, I've got no more 
ready money by me, just now; in fact, I did not 
think of buying—only just stepped in to exchange 
the fifty sovereigns for the Bank of Englander 
you were kind enough to let me have. But—yes 
—I suppose you can serve me as well as others; 
that is, the stuff at the right price, and a month 
or two’s credit.” The reply was, as a rule, just 
what Charley was fishing for: “Oh, certainly, Mr. 
Sweet; you can have a parcel of our goods on the 
same terms.” And then he would give a bouncing 
order to as much as they would go to, and a 
little more. 

After that Charley would go to another business 
house in bis line and ask for change of a fifty- 
pound note—it being the same one he had re- 
esived for his fifty sovereigns, and want to be 
obliged with some smaller notes, as he had several 
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gums to send off to different people for goods he 
had had; when, as a rule, the same question as 
before would be put to him, as, “Js there any- 
thing in our way to-day, Mr. Sweet?” “Well, 
you see,” Charley would reply, “I think I buy 
my goods at Messrs, So-and-so’s a trifle cheaper 
than you charge. I certainly did want a few of 
your goods; but, you see, I have doue enough, 
I think, for to-day. I have just done such and 
such an amount to-day with these people,” at the 
same time showing the invoice of the goods he 
had just purchased at the house where he got 
change for his fifty sovereigns. The conversation, 
as a rule, eaded in Charley’s giving them an order 
too. Of course this little “caper” would only 
“ wash” once. 

Poor Charley's wife was a very good-meaning 
woman, but she had a tongue, and would con- 
tinually upbraid bim on account of his free living 
and wenching ; for, to say the truth, he was at all 
times and placesgfond of a petticoat! and his mode 
of living—that is, moving about from one town to 
another, and taking shops for limited periods regu- 
lated by the population of the place and other 
circumstances—favoured his inclination. 

‘When Charlie was on his back, and well-nigh 
“used ap,” Mra, Sweet's clack did him more harm 
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than the disease—“Consumption’s ghastly form.” 
To fact, I think Charlie died on purpose to get 
out of her way and tongue, For at length 
came 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear. 
And poor Charley Sweet—by the aid of an under- 
taker, one or two old pals, including myself and 
Harry Jessell, whom Charley had at one time 
terribly offended by calling him “a neatly-bound 
and small paper edition, with brass edges, of Shy- 
lock ;” but they, through my aid coupled with that 
of Fred Jolly, had made up matters and become 


fast friende—was taken to 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. 
oe * * * * 


“Ulloa! Ulloa, Muster Cheap John! Ulloa, 
Tsay!” 

“Well, what's the row now, old Copper-nose, eh ? 
‘What do you want ?” 

“I want a sovereign.” 

“I daresay you do; there’s a many more like 
you about.” 

“But I want my sovereign, I tell you. I give 
you a sovereign just now.” 

“The devil you did! Then I'm very much 
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obliged to you, although I haven’t the most distant 
idea of how, when, and where.” 

“TI give you s sovereign, I tell you.” 

“Then, as I said before, I’m very much obliged 
to you.” 

“Bat I did give you « sovereign, I tell you.” 

“Well, how many more times are you going to 
tell me? It’s pretty near time you gave me another 
now.” 

“ Well, I gave you a sovereign just now.” 

“Well, Pm very much obliged to you. Have 
you ever another one to spare at the same price f” 

“No; its the only one I had. I received it 
just now for my wagers, and when I bought this 
pair of candlesticks of you just now I gave it to 
you in mistake for a shilling. I only had two 
pieces of money about me; one was a sovereign, 
the other piece was a shilling. I get a guinea 
a week, and had just received my wagers when I 
bought these candlesticks of you for a shilling, 
and when I went home to give the old woman the 
sovereign I discovered it was only a shilling, so I 
must have given you the sovereign.” 

“Stop, stop, old mate; that’s rather ® serious 
bit of business. If you are a hard-working man, 
and only get a guinea a week—that is, a sovereign 
and a shilling—of course you know what you 
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bave done with your coin. It’s quite certain you 
bonght a pair of candlesticks of me for a 
shilling——" 

“ But I gave you a sovereign.” 

“Foir and softly, old mate, Let's argufy the 
topic properly. Now you’re a hard-working man 
and I'm s hard-working man, but it shall never be 
aid that the old original Cheap Jack of all, him 
as comes from Birmingham and Sheffield, ever 
bested a poor working man out of a penny, save 
and ‘cept in the fair way of trade. Now if you 
did give me a sovereign-——” 

“T tell you I did; I give you a sovereign in 
mistake.” 

“ All right, old pal, then you shall have it back 
again if I’ve got it. Now, as all you people that 
are standing round me must have seen,J put all 
the money I take into this bowl; there ain’t no 
mistake about that, is there? So that if this 

+ poor hard-working man did give me 4 sove- 
reigr——” 

“T tell you I did; I give you my own and only 
sovereign.” 

“Will you hold still a bit while I explain 
matters to these people? As I was about to 
observe, if this hard-working man did give me a 
sovereign in # mistake, all Ican say is that he 
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shall have it back again. I can’t say fairer than 
that, can 1? Now, my old pal, just you step up 
here, and look over this bowl of silver for yourself; 
and if you find a sovereign among it itis yours, 
as Iam sure I have not taken @ sovereign of any- 
body to-night. Now look well over the bowl, 
and sing out loud when you come to @ sovereign, 
For never be it said that the old original Cheap 
Jack of all ever cheated a poor, hard, industrioas 
working man out of his wages. What do you 
say ?” 

“Why, I’ve found it; I’ve found my sovereign.” 

“Then jolly good luck to you, my boy! I told 
you—and all these people heard me—that if there 
was a sovereign in my old bowl, it did not belong 
to me; because, as I said before, I have not taken 
a sovereign of any one to-night. Of course, 
yours was all a mistake, and I am only too glad 
that you have got it back again. Now mind you 
take care of it this time, for mayhap you won't 
find every one so honest in his dealings as me, 
although only a Cheap John, born without o 
shirt, one day while my mother was out, in a 
haystack, consequently I’ve no parish, for the 
cows ste up mine; and therefore I’ve never not 
no fear of going to the workhouse. Besides, I’ve 
more ready money than the parson. So it ain't a 
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bit likely’ that I’d rob » poor hard-working man on 
a Saturday night out of his wagers.” 

T should think that I need scarcely inform 
my readers that the above ruse is a regularly 
manufactured one; got up for the purpose—a 
collusion between Cheap John and a pal, and 
mostly practised in the neighbourhood of London, 
where the working classes most do congregate, 
and invariably put in practice on a Saturday 
night. It is supposed to inspire confidence between 
Cheap John and the public—some of whom are 
apt to exclaim, “Well, that Cheap Jack must be 
a honest sort of a chap anyway, or he'd never 
have given the poor man his sovereign back 
again.” 

The above dodge, although I have so cireum- 
stantially detailed it, was never a favourite of 
mine, There always appeared something so 
shallow and transparent in it, that I never cared 
to adopt it. But old Joe Poole occasionally intro- 
duced-it at times when he has worked for me, 
getting my brother Jack or some old pal of his 
to work the oracle with him. I am rather in- 
clined to think that the ruse originated with Joo 
Poole, He was the first I ever saw work it; and 
I know he always introduced it when and wherever 
he could get the opportunity. The last time that 
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I remember to have seen Joe Poole alive, he was 
working for Charley Wade, in the Mile-end Road, 
London, It was on a Saturday night, and I had 
been doing some business at two or three whole- 
sale houses at the East End, when, hearing that 
old Charley Wade was working in the district, I 
made an especial point of seeking him out to 
“tak’ a cup o’ kindness—for auld lang syne;” and 
there was old Joe Poole just in the thick of his 
sovereign caper; and it certainly seemed to go 
down better with the Londoners than I had ever 
seen it before with the country-folks at a market- 
town or fair. 

Joe Poole continued for the remaining part of 
the evening, having got his audience in a perfect 
good humour. He did a fair amount of business ; 
the first lot he introduced after the sovereign 
trick was @ pair of decanters, which he set forth 
thus : 

“Now here’s just one more pair of fine cut flint- 
glass decanters; they are represented to hold a 
pint, bat they would contain a quart if you could 
get itall in. You may hit ’em, you may kick ’em, 
you may knock ’em, but you can’t break ‘em, or 
bend ’em—They are the glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form, and the observed of all observers— 
Don’t you see? Hem! Shakespeare, This is 
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the last® pair, and the price is, &e, &e. Sold 
again! 

“Now here I have a pair of bellows for sale; 
but you must be very careful how you use them, 
or they will blow the pot, fire and coals slap-bang 
up the chimney—they have got auch a strong 
blast! Sold again! to a respectable lady, sent 
down from heaven as a blessing to a man, and not. 
like a plague and a bother, as some women are. 
Let me feel your flesh, my dear, if it’s only the 
tip of your pretty little finger. 

“The next lot I have for your inspection is a 
very handsome telescope, with three draws and five 
glasses, concave, convex, and cataract. You may 
see, if you put it to the right focus, the Rock of 
Giberalter, the Island of Malta, Sardinia, and Naples,. 
‘Vandieman’s Land, and all the slaves at work. I 
actually saw eighty-seven thousand miles distant. 
through it the other evening. Ha,ha! I saw the 
moon ; and that is allowed by all astronomers to. 
be eighty-seven thousand miles distant from the 
earth. Now when I was in the country, I have- 
asked 10. for a glass like this many a time—but- 
I never got it; so I cannot expect to get as mach 
to-day. At that time I used to let my beard 
grow a good length, and pull it out and sell it for 
shag tobacco. The glass going at twenty shillings. 
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Sold again! to 2 gentleman that lives in“his own 
house, and farms his own acres :—Long Acre and 
Pedlar’s Acre. 

“Here! I say. Here! here!! here!:! The 
next lot I have for your inspection is half-a-dozen 
teaspoons. Now many of you people don’t like 
to give your children silver teaspoons, for fear of 
their gnawing the silver away. And I can only 
tell you, that if they gnaw these for a month, they 
will never gnaw half-e-pound of silver off all the 
lot.—What do you say, you Chawbacon? Do you 
say there's none on? You are right, my friend. 
Why, you are as good as a witch; therefore 
ought to be first ducked in a pond, and then 
burnt on the spot. No, my friends, Chawbacon’s 
right—there’s none on ‘em; but I'll tell you what 
they are made of They are made of the best 
and the hardest of Britannia metal ; they are white 
throughout; they are equal to silver, only a good 
deal better for use; and they always look the 
same, smell the same, feel the same. But no 
matter-— 


‘When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 
And proved it—'twas no matter what he said. 


But what's that to do with you joskins? Spoons 
is the order of the day. Here's spoons for six, 
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and tea and sugar for one. Sold again! and thia 
time to my old sweetheart of all. She is a prime 
girl, she is; she is A. Number one, copper-bottomed, 
and can gail as well in her stays as out of her stays; 
she is full-rigged, and carries a lot of canvas, But 
I mast not tell tales out of school, as I am going to 
dress myself all out in my best, and go to tea and 
shrimps with her next Sunday. 

“Here, the next lot I have is a pair of patent 
spring braces. These are the sort to buckle your 
stall clothes up tight, make you walk light and 
be a good figure; the more you draw these up the 
lighter you'll be, and if you draw them up tootight 
they will pull you off the ground altogether. I 
once sold a pair of braces like these to a farmer who 
weighed twenty-two stone; be walked and moved 
so light when he wore them that his friends did not 
know him ; and when he got into the scale with 
the braces on he could not pull down ten stone. 
The braces had eased him of more than half his 
former weight, and left him so much less for bis legs 
to carry. Now you can bring up your old braces 
and have them exchanged for new ones by paying 
the difference ; the new ones I charge you ashilling 
for each brace, and allow you one shilling and six- 
pence per pair for your old ones; so now’s your 
time to get a bargain; you may do just what 
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you like with me now, for I am in a good hu- 
mour; you can use me as easy as an old slipper. 
Here, here, I have just got some news for you; 
its the very latest: ‘Last week a poor woman 
was safely delivered of a young child with a 
wooden leg. The supposed father is » Greenwich 
pensioner. Taken from the Greenwich Gazette’ 
Now, then, as I have just got rid of that rubbishy 
pair of braces that I’ve had so long, I'll show you 
some of a new pattern, better, longer, and stronger 
+than those I just sold. Here, here, and the price is 
-only sixpence. Sold again! the braces and the 
aman! 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, the next ‘ grand and 
useful article’ I have for your inspection is a capital 
-anuff-box, made in imitation of a watch, with steel 
chain and « gold-looking key, and a smart seal. 
You observe you can wind the watch up, and I 
believe it will go half an hour in twenty minutes, 
and 999 seconds and a quarter, there or thereabouts; 
but I can’t say to an inch or two how it will go; I 
know it will go, and that fast. Now if you wore a 
watch and hangings like this, I believe you might 
walk into any hotel in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
lend, and call for what you liked, and remain sa 
long as you choose, and the landlord would never 
‘think of asking you for your reckoning until you 
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yourself called for the bill, us he would very 
naturally say, ‘Look what a splendid watch and 
hangings he has got. And if you were going 
along a dark road at night, and any fellow was to 
ask you the time, you could pull such a watch 
as this out and give him a crack over the head 
with it, and then say it’s just struck one. The 
lot for 107. ; then say 40s.; say 20s, Sold again! 
Oh— p 
T can beat a bull or fight a cock, 
Iean a pigeon fly ; 
‘I'm up to all those knowing tricks 
While I my hardware cry. 

“ Here’s a useful article I have for your inspection 
and selection ; it’s a well-made bread-tray. Now no 
family should be without an article of this descrip- 
tion, a8 you can save enough breadcrumbs, out of a 
family of six or seven, to keep any quantity of 
fowls, and in the course of a few months have a 
farmyard filled with poultry. You see it’s double 
japanned and well-tinished. 

Can you rocker Romanie, 
Can you patter flash, 


Can you rocker Romanie, 
Can you fake a bosh t 


“Here! I have to show you a very excellent 
pocket-book, with leather covers and four pockets, 
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one for cheques, one for bank-notes, one for gold, and 
one for silver. It has edges gilt with real guinea- 
gold, contains a quantity of well-lined and ruled 
paper, likewise a stranger’s guide through London. 
It informs you that if you go down such a street 
and tura down such a square, and pass through such 
@ passage and up such an alley, you will find your- 
self zomewhere else; so you keep going on and 
never lose yourself while you have a guide like 
this. Sold again! this time to a man that has been 
a Welsh son-of-a-cook, with one eye on the pot and 
the other up the chimney. 
Stow your gab and gauffery, 
‘To every fakement I’m a fly ; 
I never takes no fluffery, 
For I’m a regular axe-my-eye. 

“Well I never! did you ever? Oh my eye, here, 
here’s a pair of the best brass candlesticks, with a 
patent shover-up and a good pusher-down. Now 
the nozzle of these candlesticks wil! hold a short 
eight or a long six ; they are buffed and burnished 
and well finished, and the weight of them is some- 
thing under two pounds anda balf. Now you all 
know the price of old brass; you know it’s worth 
at the very least one shilling the pound; so you see 
you would get half-a-erown’s worth of base—brass 
1 mean—material, But T never stick at what an 
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article is worth, as that’s just as much money as it 
will bring—sing Ri-tu-ral-li-day. And with the lot 
T have got a pair of highly-polished steel spring 
anuffers with extra fakement; they will either snuff 
a candle out or snuff a candle in, they are not at all 
particular which ; and with them I have a anuffer- 
tray, double japanned inside and outside, and all 
round the edges. Sold again! to old Farmer Bulls- 
wood, of Slush Common.” 

Of the thousand-and-one characters that I have 
met with during the last forty years, certainly one 
of the most remarkable was Elias Eldred. I first 
met with him about the year 1841, He was some 
ten or eleven years my senior, being at the time 
about thirty-four years of age, but having travelled 
all his lifetime, was better “up to snuff” than an 
ordinary man would be at fifty, He was spare 
built, all bone and muscle, five feet eight inches in 
height, very persevering and active, one who would 
get out of bed in the middle of the night for a bar- 
gain. He was up to all kinds of dodges in or out 
of business, His ostensible calling was a bazaar 
or fancy-stall keeper, a kind of travelling shop, in 
which he did very little except buying the goods. 
-He also dealt in anything and everything that went 
upon four legs, from a racehorse to a pig. He used 
to buy horses for other travelling people on a kind 
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of half-pay and half-trast system, but be took care 
the poor folks did not get what they required. His 
game was to keep on chopping and changing with 
them, so that they seldom or never got out of his 
debt. He liked to have the party's name written 
across a pieos of paper with a stamp attached, com- 
monly called “a bit of stiff.” There was another 
kind of paper Elias was very partial to, known as 
a BS, or Bill of Sale. He was at all times very 
anxious that people should take his word for truth, 
although a greater dealer in falsehoods never existed ; 
and when he was about to do anything radically 
wrong, “a robe of seeming truth did hide his crafty 
observation” as he would speak to several of the 
travellers in this manner :—“I can’t think why So- 
and-so does not get on better. He owes me money 
which I can’t afford to lose. I have let him have 
@ horse many a time when he could not have got 
from one fair to another, and I never got a shilling 
by him in my life.” That was enough said, for in 
about another week the man would be sure to be 
sold up, and in the most merciless manner, unless he 
paid a large sum of money down by way of extra 
interest, 

His game was besting everybody, whether it was 
for pounds, shillings, or pence. At one time he 
cheated a poor farming man out of his milch cow 
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in exchange for another. The man was in liquor at 
the time, and when he came to his senses he went 
right away to another part of the country, and his 
poor wife took it so to heart that she died shortly 
afterwards. Elias was a man that would at any 
time buy a beast that had come by a questionable 
death, and I have often heard him declare he could 
not fancy sausages! Whenever he sold a cow or a 
calf that was fit for the butcher, if the buyer did not 
take the precaution then and there to mark it in 
such @ way as to be sure to know it again, Master 
Elias would be sure to substitute another one of 
about half the value; and if he got into trouble 
through his nefarious dealings, he would talk and 
argue for a week together to get out of it—but never 
“ part” except it actually came to be a magisterial 
case, and then only at the last moment, and when he 
had worked down the difference to about one-half of 
the original claim. 

When Elias was at a pleasure fair, and there 
‘was no gattle-jobbing to be done, he would “pitch 
the bunters,” that is, put up the “three sticks a 
penny” business, I remember at Lye Green Fair 
there was a stranger in the business, who came 
from somewhere out of Kent, at which Elias took 
umbrage, looking at the man as an interloper, aud 
they soon came to words, and when the ever- 
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bouncing Elias got the opportunity he gave the 
stranger a strong hit when he happened to be Jook- 
ing another way, and he was good at that sort of 
cowardly thing, or taking advantage of any person 
sitting down, or when half drunk ; or when a fight 
had taken place between two men he would be sure 
to show off upon one of them after it was over, or 
when one of them was half licked. But, however, 
on the occasion to which I allude he had reckoned 
without his host, fer no sooner had the stranger 
recovered from the shock of the fierce blow he had 
received, than he was upon his pins and, squaring 
up, let go his left, and countered with his right, in 
prime style, At it again he went—left, right— 
right, left—all his blows well planted, and as straight 
from the shoulder as an arrow. The mob rallied 
around, and although Master Elias Eldred held 
many én terrorem by his bounce, he had but few 
real friends in the field, Many kept a civil tongue 
in their heads as a matter of policy, and they were 
only too glad to see @ chance of his getting a good 
drubbing. A ring was formed, and the stranger got 
a seconder, and “Time ” was called for the second 
round, 

Elias was a bit astonished, but was afraid to give 
in thus early in the contest, well knowing that if 
he did he shonld lose caste amonest those he so 
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long had “boasted over. “Time! shouted the late 
Tom Maley, the pugilist, who had just arrived on 
the scene, and who always liked to see a goot mill, 
all on the fair and square, 

“Now then,” said Tom, “mind, my lads, a good 
fair fight, no flinching, and may the best man win.” 

The second round commenced with a little cau- 
tious sparring on both sides, the bouncing Elias look- 
ing very funky. He found he had caught a Tartar 
this time. He also knew Tom Maley asa fighting 
man, and as one of the most scientific of his day, 
and that made him nervous, After a while the 
stranger let go his left ; it landed slap and sharp on 
Elias’s tater-trap, and made his ivories rattle a good 
‘un; he got well home too with his right; ding- 
dong was the order of the day. 

“Follow him up,” said Tom Maley, 

“Let him have it,” shouted the mob, “Bravo! 
that’s a rum ‘un for you, old Elias.” ‘ He'll take 
all the bounce out of you this time. Why, your 
own mother won’t know you in a minute.” 

“Now bustle him,” said Tom Maley; “you 
have got him to-rights now. Let go your left 
straight.” 

And sure enough the stranger did “let go bis 
left,” and with his right administered such a slash- 
ing “upper-cat” that Elias was sent to grass to 
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rise no more off it. He was finished, déubled-up, 
and done for, amid the shouts and jeerings of the 
mob, 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 


Elias, like all braggadocios, was but a puffing, 
boastful fellow, so the next morning off he goes to 
the magistrates’ court and asks for a warrant, at 
the same time piling up the agony, and telling a 
great many falsehoods in connexion with the 
matter. His worship, however, failed to see the 
necessity for granting a warrant, but granted a 
summons to be returnable the next day, when, on 
the case being heard, the magistrate told Mr. Elias 
Eldred that, in his opinion, he had brought the 
trouble upon himself, and that in his (the magis- 
trate’s) private opinion it served the plaintiff right, 
and therefore the case would he dismissed, with all 
costs to the plaintiff. 

I had but one business transaction with Elias, 
and of that he never forgot or forgave himself nor 
me. It came about thus :—In the autumn time of 
the year, when business was very good, although 
the roads were at the time very bad, I being 
heavily Isden required a help-horse, and there- 
fore bought a rough, shaggy-looking animal of 
Eldred to help me out of my, difficulty, As a 
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horse, it certainly was “a rum ’un to look at,” but 
yet I thought I could distinguish some “go” in 
him, Elias had but just acquired the horse by 
way of a chop and change, and consequently knew 
little or nothing for or against the animal, Time 
was to me as money, and being really in want of 
an extra horse, I did not care much to haggle over 
the “deal,” therefore soon struck a bargain, and 
paid over the movey and had the horse delivered 
then and there, and was off on the road in the early 
afternoon. 

It is proverbial that there is no friendship to be 
had or expected in the matter of horse-dealing. 
Everybody must use his own judgment, or the 
want of it, as best he can. But in this particular 
bit of horse-dealing I had—and that quite unex- 
pected on my part, and equally so on the part of 
Elias Eldred—decidedly the best of it. The horse 
turned out to be so good that I kept it for four 
or five years, and then sold it for above six times 
the amount I had originally given for it. It was 
about a fortnight or three weeks after I had had 
this horse that its good qualities began—through 
kindness and good living—to develop themselves ; 
and as a matter of course there was a good bit of 
talk over the matter, so that the circumstence scon 
reached the ears of Elias Eldred, who tried many 
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little dodges to obtain back the animal, but I 
was not to be had, and for years end years 
afterwards it was a standing joke with me to ask 
if Elias had got “a horse or two in my way to- 
day.” 

I remember my old dad, although never at any 
time very communicative, telling me when a boy 
“never to have anything to do with anybody with 
a queer name.” I did not take much notice of it 
at the time, but this Elias Eldred is, I have now 
no doubt, the sort of person he intended me to 
avoid. I certainly never met with such a com- 
pound man in the whole course of my travels, but 
there are many more about like him if you only 
knew where to find them. Elias was a Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, » Pecksniff, a Uriah Heep, a Silver 
Jack, a mean Sir Giles Overreach, a horse-coper, pig- 
jobber, cow-dealer, Saturday butcher-whining hum- 
bug, and what you will. I remember Judge Earle 
some twelve years ago sentencing several of this 
man's companions to different terms of imprison- 
ment, for conspiring by fraud to cheat a country 
grocer out of a horse and cart, together with goods 
and money. 

Elias Eldred saved bis country some trouble and 
expense by getting himself killed, through being 
pitched out of his cart one dark night, when jour- 
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neying between Maidstone and Rochester, so in this 
way— 
A Be it 
He left his country for his country’s good. 


The yarn which follows was written or con- 
cocted for my especial use by the late Lord Chief 
Baron Nicholson, of Judge and Jury notoriety, 
whose acquaintance and true friendship I enjoyed 
for many years, and than whom a better-hearted 
man never lived to break bread in this vale of 
tears. 

The yarn in question did not suit for all times 
and companies, and I only introduced it on sort 
of heydays aod holilays, or when I had a very 
aelect audience. It was at times very effective in 
what is known as bazaar-work, and herewith I 
present it to the reader : 

“Well, my old friends and ready-money eus- 
tomers, here we are again. Why, I have not seen 
any of your sweet faces since the last time but one, 
and then 1 was asleep. Yes, my friends, I’ve had a 
good deal to worry and perplex me since that time. 
T bave been engaged in a lawsuit on account of my 
poor old father-which-is-in-law, aged one hundred 
and seventy-two! Beg your pardon, I mean 
seventy-two. Yes, seventy-two. 

“You must understand, that old Sir John Colly- 

16 
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wobbles, of Collywobbles Hall, in Colly wobbles Dale, 
just by the river of Collywobble, in Bellycheershire, 
Barrow-Knight, made his last Will and Testament, 
in which, among other bequests, requests, desires, 
and poke your fires, was this, viz., that is to say, 
namely —‘That out of the love and respect that 
I bear unto my much-honoured and good friend, 
Mr. Matthew Plumpudding, Esquire, thief and liar 
—that’s my father-which-is-in-law—I do be- 
queath unto the said Matthew Plumpudding, Esq,, 
et ceteras, aforesaid, All my black and white 
horses.” 

“Now, you must all understand that the testator, 
old Sir John Collywobbles, had six black horses, six 
white horses, and six pied horses. So I recommended 
my father-which-is-in-law to collar the lot, for, said 
I, says IJ, a black horse is a black horse, and a white 
horse is a, white horse, and a pied horse isa black and 
white horse too, so stick to the lot, father-which-is- 
in-law, said I,and so he did. But would you believe 
it, some of the family got hold of a lawyer, or rather 
@ lawyer got hold of them, and persuaded them 
to go to law, and so to law they went! They 
had what they call a case drawn up, and sub- 
mitted it for counsel’s opinion. So they sent the 
case up to Serjeants Blunderbuss, Lush and Driak- 
water. 
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“Baut,*however, me and my fatber-which-is-in. 
law were not going to be done in that manner. 
So we submitted our case, fiddle, and all, for the 

‘opinion of Chief Baron Nicholson, and a jolly old 
chap he is, who, after having called for a glass of 
brandy-and-water and a cigar, wrote out his opinion 
of the case thus :— 

“*And first} of all it seemeth expedient to con- 
sider what is the Nature of Horses, and also what 
is the Nature of Colours, and so the Argument 
will consequently divide itself into a twofold way, 
that is to say, the Formal Part and the Substantial 
Part. Horses are the Substantial Part, or thing 
Bequeathed: Black and White the Formal and 
descriptive part. 

“*Horse, in a physical sense, doth import a 
certain Quadruped or four-footed animal which, 
by the apt and regular Disposition of certain 
proper and convenient Parts, is adapted, fitted, 
and constituted for the use of Man. Yea, so 
necessary and conducive was this animal conceived 
to be to the Behoof of the Common Weal, that 
sundry and divers Acts of Parliament have 
from time to time been made in favour of Horses, 
vide 1 Edward VI, 2 and 3 Edward VL, etc. 
ote, 

“But as the great difference seemeth not to be 

16—-% 
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so much touching the Substantial Part, i.e, Horses, 
yet us proceed to the formal or descriptive Part, 
viz, What Horses they are that come witbiu this 
Bequest. : 

“Colours are commonly of various Kiuds and 
different Sorts: of which White and Black are the 
two extremes, and consequently comprehend withia 
them all other Colours whatsoever. 

«By a Bequest, therefore, of Black and White 
Horses, grey or pied Horses may well pass; 80 
when two Extremes or remotest end of anything 
are devised, the Law by Common Intendment will 
intend whatsoever is contained between them to be 
devised too. 

««But the present Case is still stronger, coming 
not only within the Intendment, but also to the 
very Letter of the Words. 

«By the Word Black, All the Horses that are 
Black are devised; by the Word White, are de- 
vised those that are White; and by the same Word, 
with the onjunction Copulative, And between 
them the Horses that are Black and White, that is 
to say Pied, are devised also. 

«“¢Whatever is Black and White is Pied, and 
whatever is Pied is Black and White; ergo Black 
and White is Pied, and vice versd Pied is Black 
and White. 
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“If, therefore, Black and White Horses are de- 
vised, Pied Horses shall pass by such Devise; ergo 
the Plaintiff shall have the Pied Horses. : 

(Signed) “*Renron NICHOLSON, 

“So my friends and ready-money customers, 
Old Baron Nicholson decided in my father-which- 
is-in-law’s favour, so last week we were going to 
take possession of the lot,—that is, the black 
horses, the white horses, and the pied horses,— 
and then set up as gentlefolks, when, lo and be- 
hold you, it was discovered that all the Horses 
were Mares, 80 we've got to begin all over again 
afresh, or what the lawyers call de novo—fol the 
riddle hi do.” 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, a man was 
exhibiting round the country a “Spotted Child.” 
His plan was to hire for a short period closed 
shops. He always gave himself out as a bird- 
fancier, or dealer in foreign birds ; he would secure 
the shop for a week, or two or three months 
according to the size and importance of the place, 
by paying down the rent for the whole of the time 
he engaged it, taking care to get a good and 
sufficient receipt from the landlord or his agent; 
then the moment he got possession, would plaster 
the place all over from top to bottom with large 
posters, with portraiture of the celebrated and 
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world-known “Spotted Child,” together with tat- 
tered and worn-out flags of all nations; while, by 
the doorway, he would exhibit some poor old green 
and other descriptions of parrots, and a monkey, 
for the amusement of the ragged boys and girls 
of the place. An old Italian, and an equally old 
organ, which was kept playing from morning tiil 
night, much to the annoyance of the respectable 
shopkeepers in the immediate neighbourhood, who, 
as a rule, would lay their complaints before the 
landlord, with an idea of getting rid at once of the 
nuisance. But that was mach easier to talk about 
than accomplish, for the exhibitor had got pos- 
session, and had paid his rent till the duration of 
the tenancy; so that it frequently happened that 
the shopkeepers were obliged, in self-defence, to 
pay the man out, to induce him to quit before his 
legal time hed expired. This was just what he 
wanted, and just what he had catered for; and to 
which end he made himself and his exhibition as 
disagreeable as be possibly could. The large 
posting bills containing the portrait of the “Spotted 
Child * were made to look positively disgusting, 
by the aid of red and yellow paint; while the 
noise. and din from the organ, the screeching 
parrots, the boys and girls playing with the 
monkey, &., made the proprictor anything but a 
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pleasant neighbour ; 5o that he generally succeeded 
in getting » good sum to leave the place. 

He had another little dodge, and one of the few I 
had never heard of before, an@ which was brought 
particularly before my notice by reason of my being 
called in asa sort of arbitrator in the matter. The 
dodge in question was this : 

Having secured his place of business to perform 
in, he would go toa printer, and take as “copy” 
one of his usual handbills, being very careful that 
there way no printer's name attached to it; 
and it was always made manifest that the name 
of the printer had been cut off. The only 
alteration required in the handbill was that of the 
town and streets, which was always very carefully 
written in, for the guidance of the printer, The 
exhibitor would then enter into terms for the print- 
ing eight, ten, or twelve thousand, to be “just like 
this one, Mr, Printer; mind you, no alterations in 
it whatever;” and perhaps, Mr. Printer, you will 
draw out a bit of an agreement, to say that you 
undertakes to print these bills that you have got to 
do, and that they are to be just like this here one 
which I gives you the copy of. Put that down in 
writing, and sign it while I wait; and whev you 
have printed the bills and brings ’em home, and 
the wooden block thing of my “Spotted Child,’ 
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then there's your money. I know, as “you say, 
the price is low; but then, you see, it’s a good long 
number—ten thousand; but when you have done 
your work—if you don’t make no mistakes, why, as 
I said before, there’s your money all right and 
proper, But be sure you bring back the wood-block 
thing at the same time ; don’t forget that, whatever 
you do,” 

Now the man’s dodge was this. First he screwed 
the printer down to a starvation price on the 
strength of the long number and the ready money. 
The printer, in setting up the handbill, although 
very careful to keep strictly to his “copy” in all 
other respects, would, as a matter of custom, append 
bis own name and address at the bottom. But 
when he took home his work, with the man’s wood- 
eut he had left such strict injunctions about, together 
with his invoice of charges, then came the follow- 
ing scene : 

“So, Mr. Printer, you have brought home the 
bills, and I hope you have got the wood-block 
thing with you, or you'll have to go back and 
fetch it before you gets your money—that was the 
bargain.” 

“Yes, sir, here’s the handbills—ten thousand ; 
here's the woodeut ; and here’s my little account,” 

“Oh! then that’s all right, governor; and if the 
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bills is printed right and proper, then you have your 
money. But as I’m not much of a ‘scolard’ myself, 
my old ‘oman as wrote out the bill first, before ever 
it was printed at all, will just read it over, before 
we pays you the money—but just hand us over the 
wood-block thing.” 

Then the “artful dodger” of an exhibitor would 
take the lot to the back part of the place, and, with 
his wife, would look at the bills, when, as a rule, 
they would find that the printer had attached his 
name and address, by way of “imprint.” This was 
exactly as they wished to find things; so the man 
and his wife would hurriedly approach the printer 
with— 

“Here, I say, governor, what’s this all about— 
this bottom line bere ?—What’s this ?” 

To which the printer would naturally reply: 
“Oh, that—ob, that’s my imprint.” 

“Your imprint? Why, what's that ?—there ain’t 
anything of that in the copy I gave you to print 
from, is there ?” 

“No, ‘sir; there is no imprint on the one you 
gave me for copy. But then it is usual for every 
printer to append his name and address,” 

“What! at the bottom of other people’s bills! 
I never heard of such s thing. Do you think, 
then, that Iam going to open my grand exhibition, 
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pay rent and expenses to advertise you as a 
what you calls yourself here, a‘Cheap and expe- 
ditious printer, and cards, and reward bills printed 
on the shortest notice, and all that sort of thing! 
—It ain’t very likely! Why, when I goes to a 
newspaper office, and wants to advertise my 
grand exhibition in one of their newspaper things, 
they charges me so much for every line I ‘as. 
Besides, it ain’t down in your written contract, 
what you signed. You never said you wanted me 
to advertise you all over the country as ‘a cheap 
printer of posters, bills, and cards,’ and all that 
sort of thing. Now, a bargain’s a bargain, and an 
agreement's an agreement, so I shan’t have these 
here bills at any price, so you can take them all 
back again. Here they are; take ’em all back; I 
shan’t have ‘em, and so I tells you. Will we, 
missus ?—There, the missus says we can’t, and 
won’t have ‘em; leastways, unless you takes about 
half price for them. Yes; I shall give you so 
much for them, and that’s merely because I wants 
the bills very bad; but if you don’t take that 
price for them, why, I shall go with my wood- 
block thing to another printer this afternoon; so 
you must make up your mind at once. Because, 
you see, if you hinders me in showing my grand 
exhibition, the lawyer I knows of will be letting 
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you know about summoning you for compensa- 
tion for loss of business and all that sort of thing. 
Just you look at the awful expense I’m at for rent, 
and all my people all standing still doing nothing, 
all through your printing these here bills different 
to what I told you. My lawyer will let you know 
something.” 

The upshqt would be, that the printer seeing 
what an artful and designing fellow he had to 
deal with, and one not worth “powder and shot,” 
would be compelled to comply with the extortion; 
the bills not being worth to him the paper they were 
Printed on. 

My attention was first drawn to this dodge 
through the man having obtained the use of « shop 
to exbibit a “Spotted Child” in at the corner of 
the Western Road, Brighton, And as it happened 
that the little master printer was occupying some 
premises which I had a beneficial interest in for his 
office, I was culled in to make the best terms I 
could for him under the circumstances; but, in spite 
of my fecognising the man as an old showman 
at fairs and other places, I could do but little for 
my tenant the printer. The man had so long and 
successfully carried on the dodge, as I afterwards 
found out, that he was loth to abate an inch of 
his scheme for getting his printing done at his 
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own price; but,as a bit of a set-off, I had sufficient 
influence with the neighbouring tradespeople to 
induce them not to part with any money for 
the purpose of getting rid of the intolerable 
nuisance, but rather to go to the sitting magi- 
strates and state their grievance, by which means 
they were enabled, by the ready assistance of the 
Police, to make the place unprofitable to him, as 
they would not allow any person to stay for one 
minute, but were peremptorily ordered to “move 
on.” There were two policemen stationed im- 
mediately opposite the spot, from morning till 
night, on special duty, viz. to keep the pavement 
clear. The consequence was that the man actually 
left the place before his time had expired, going on 
to Lewes, where he performed the same dodge. 
But I may add, that as he took the key of the 
Western Road premises with him, he gave some 
trouble and some cost to recover possession of the 
property. 

Being st Hailsham, a small market town in 
Sussex, about the year 1846, I attended the club 
feast, which was held on the common. At that 
time we used to buy men’s waistconts of Michael 
Riley, of Manchester, at 52. per gross, and sell” 
them at Ja 6d, 1s, 3d, and the lowest price at a 
shilling each, I had «# bele containing twelve 
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dozen arrive that morning, they were red ones; 
and in offering these “ Bens,” the plan was to put 
them on to show how well they fitted, and, io 
doing 50, used to turn them wrong side out, or 
eroaswise, or put both sides on one shoulder, by 
putting one arm through both arm-holes and pre- 
tending to be feeling for the other; at other times 
putting our legs into the arm-holes, and any other 
fantastic tricks we could think of to promote their 
sale, 

The landlady of the house where we put up at 
was standing watching me sell these waistcoats, 
and counting how many I sold; and in the even. 
ing she declared, by all that was good, that I had 
sold above 500, I certainly sold the whole of 
them; but as the bale only contained 144, I 
think the good woman must have been imbibing 
something stronger than barley-water, or else she 
was troubled with « strong squint that made her 
see treble ; or perhaps shoe counted the times I said 
“Sold again,” which would be generally three or 
four timés over each one. 

Now that I come to think of it those waistcoats 
were wonderful goods at the price, I have sold 
mapy thousands of them in common with all others 
in the line. How they were produced I cannot 
imagine; they could not be bought now for anything 
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like the money—8I. fora gross of waistooats! a frao- 
tion over 8}d. each. The “ whids” we used to crack 
over them were—“ Observe, there is enough stuff 
in the fore part of this waistcoat to make a bull a 
bedgown ; it is double milled, double twilled, and 
double stuck in the weaving. It formed a portion of 
the bankrupt’s stock not a hundred miles from 
yesterday, nor a week from to-morrow; but of 
course you all know that as well as I do, because 
you must have seen the shutters up and his name 
in the Gazette next month. Now the price of this 
article you'll find, if you can, marked under the 
collar, is 17s. 6d.; then there’s A says O, meaning 
that it cost 15s. first hand, O being the fifteenth 
Jetter in the alphabet. Yes, 17s. 6d. was the shop 
price; the man that made it wove the fore part 
over a five-barred gate, and had the steeple of 
an old parish church for a shuttle, and you can 
have it for half-a-guinea ; you won’t stand half-a- 
guinea? Then I'll take 10s, 6d. just to accom- 
modate you; say 58, 48, 38, 2s. 1s, 6d.; there, 
one shilling buys a good Sunday waistcoat, and 
some time next week I'll send you a coat and a 
pair of trousers to match. Sold again, to Jeremiah 
Stitchem.” 

Customer: “I beg your pardon, I am not a 
tailor.” 
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“I didh’t say you was, I said Snitchem, not 
Stitchem, because you have just a long nose. 
“ Nose, nose, nose, nose, 
And who gave thee that jolly red nose? 
Cinnamon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, 
And that gave you that jolly red nose.” 

Being at Plymouth Fair and doing a good busi- 
ness, there stood among the crowd a youth who 
bought a great many lots of me, and kept smiling as 
if be would make friends, so that when I had done 
my “pitch” and got down from the stage, he sidled 
up and said to me, “ Master Cheap John, do you 
know anything of Cornish Latin?” I said, “No, 
my lad, I do not, nor ever heard of any Cornish 
phrases.” “Then,” said he, “I'll tell you. When I 
went to school my parents determined, among other 
things, that I should learn Latin, and for that ac- 
complishment used to pay something extra by the 
quarter. I went to school at Truro, and when 
holidays came I used to go home and spend the 
time; and when I started again for school my 
mother gave me the money to pay my quarter, 
Now I did not like the trouble of learning Latin, 
so I spent the extra-money and said nothing 
about Latin lessons to the master; but when 
the time came round for me to go home again, I 
‘was completely bewildered as to how I should do 
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for my Latin, as I well knew that my parents 
would invite several neighbours to hear me recite 
some of my Latin phrases. So, while walking up 
the hill out of Truro, thinking what I should say, 
my foot struck against 2 rusty horseshoe—I picked 
it up and called it ‘rusty-dusty.’ Saunteriog on a 
mile or two further I found a bird’s egg; what 
shall I call this in Latin to father? said I to 
myself; so it struck me to call it egg-a-muaty. 
Travelling on I found some people burning a tar- 
barrel in commemoration of something, and I called 
that tarby-tindy. I said, ‘Damn it, that will do.’ 
So passing on, the moon rose, and I called her 
mooney-shiney; when only three fields off from 
father’s house I crossed a stile and tore my 
breeches, which I called stilem-rantem; when I 
got into a second meadow I saw a ram that 
had the squirts, so I called that boarem-squirtum ; 
and seeing a magpie on a pig’s back, just before I 
entered the house, I called it pigum-grufum by my 
father’s gateram. When I got in-doors they were 
all desirous to hear what progress I had made 
in my Latin lessons; I tried to put it off till the 
morning, but I was obliged to begin, which I did 
with — 


Rusty-dusty 
Egs-a-musty 
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Tarby-tindy 
Moony-shiney 
Stileum-rantum 
Boarum-squirtum 
Pigum-grofum 

By my father’s gateum. 

“Now all this stuff and nonsense of mine s0 
amused the old people, that the neighbours were all 
called in, and I was pronounced the cleverest boy 
that ever went to school from that village.” With 
this the lad and I became sworn friends, and I cor- 
respond with him to this day ; he is the most original 
character I ever met with in my life. 

Ben Broone was selling at a fair in Kent, and 
while doing a good, brisk, and ready-money trade, 
disposing of his goods just as fast as his wife could 
band them ont to him, a yokel in the crowd blared 
out, “I say, Master Cheap Jack, how much do ye 
want for that article inside, eh ?” thereby meaning 
Ben’s wife, who was inside the carriage. “Do you 
mean that article ?” said Ben, pointing his right-hand 
thumb significantly over his left shoulder towards 
his wife. « Yaes,” replied the chawbacon. “ Yaes, 
she—shud like to buy her. If you’d ony put a bit 
of a price on she, I'd buy.”—“ Well, my friend,” 
said Ben, “the price of that article, as you call her, 
is two punches of the head;” and Ben, who was 
ever very good, ready, and quick with his “ fives,” 

17 
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‘was off the stage in a minute, and letting go his left 
mawley, it alighted on 

The Bridge of Sighs 

Between nose and eyes, 
which made the fellow blink, squint, and look nine 
‘ways for next Sunday. It was a “noser,” and no 
mistake about it, and the “ruby” spurted in all 
directions, “That's oNE,” said Ben, “Will you 
have the other now ?” 

“No, thankee,” spluttered out the countryman 
as he slunk away from Ben’s formidable left, 
which was up and ready to have popped in No, 2, 
just a leetle hotter and a leetle stronger; but the 
cove was off, and Ben mounted the stage and went 
on with his business, to the amusement of the 
crowd, creating a great roar by asking if any other 
party felt inclined to buy that little choice article 
of his. Ben did a lot more business, and the 
common verdict of the crowd, with respect to the 
yokel, was— 

SARVE HIM RIGAT! 

Tom Wilmot, a horsedealer, being at a West- 
country fair, was showing a farmer a horse that 
was “snitebed,” that is, glandered. It was a fine- 
looking animel, and made up for sale. It was 
“ jigged, digged, and figged,” and as the horse was 
being run up and down by a jockey cove, Tom kept 
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saying t6 the farmer, “ You won’t buy him, he’s got 
a naaty nose; see what a nasty goer he is; he ain’t 
worth a bunch of dog’s-meat., I don’t think I shall 
sell him to you; he’s the worst horse I ever had in 
my life. Don’t buy him—he won't suit you, I 
don’t want to take you in with him—better let me 
sell him to somebody else that ain’t such a judge of 
a horse as you are, I tell you you won't like him 
when you've got him. Don’t buy him, because 
I know you'll grumble afterwards.” Tom said all 
this and a lot more in disparagement of the horse 
put said it in such a flash and knowing manner 
that the farmer did not take it to be in earnest, and 
Tom eventually sold him the horse. When the 
farmer got him home and found out the “screw” he 
was, and, remembering what Tom had snid of it, 
he held that he was fairly done with both his eyes. 
open—“ An two men ride a horse, one must ride. 
behind.” 

I was once at Nottingham October Goose Fair. 
‘Wombwell’s collection of wild beasts arrived in the. 
early part of the morning, and while the men were. 
engaged in putting the waggons in their proper 
position they had the assistance of an elephant, 
which was harnessed and hooked on any waggon 
that required to be placed in therow. The elephant 
having drawn one of the carriages a few inches too 

17—2 
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far, the keeper spoke to the animal, who imme- 
diately turned round, and, putting its head against 
the body of the carriage, pushed it back to the 
required place; when one of two Nottingbam 
“lambs,” 4. roughs, who were looking on, observed 
to the other, “See yu, who's goin’ to shuv it abaak 
wi’ ’es snoot!” which he did, to their surprise and 
satisfaction. 

Stroud Fair was one that lasted three days, and 
when Sunday intervened there was generally a 
local preacher giving the people the benefit of bis 
exhortations. 

On one occasion a Jew was selling cocoa-nut 
when the “autem cackler,” i.e, dissenting minister, 
came and wanted to impart to the Israclite the 
sin he committed in carrying on his vocation on 
such a day. The Jew half listened to what the 
other said, but kept on calling out, “Cocoa-nut, a 
halfpeuny a slice, and very nice. Cocoa-nut— 
cocoa-nut!” The preacher mounted a chair and 
began to “ hammer forth,” and the Jew, not wishing 
to annoy him, was for a time silent; but the 
preacher holding forth longer than the other thought 
he was entitled to, began again to call out, “ Cocoa- 
nut, balfpenny a alice, and very nice. Cocoa-nut— 
cocoa-nut!” which after a time so bothered the 
preacher, who was one of those who— 
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Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


that he got down, and, putting his hand on the 
Jew's shoulder, said, “ Friend, the time will perhaps 
come when you may repent this.” The Jew was all 
business, and having kept bis own “shob’osh” the 
Gay before after his own form, retorted with his 
sally, “Ob, you go and hang yourself, you So-aud- 
so. I should not like to be a nice young woman in 
your way,” which so amused the crowd that they 
roared with laughter, and the preacher, seeing no 
chance of any converts, quietly sloped off. A fair 
ground on a Sunday is a very improper place to 
hold forth in. 

In my young days there used to travel about in 
gangs, like men of business,a lot of people called 
“ Nobblers,” who used to work the “thimble and 
pea rig" and go “ buzzing,” that is, picking pockets, 
assisted by some small boys. These men travelled 
to markets, fairs, and races, and dressed for the 
most part like country farmers, in brown top-boots, 
kerseymere breeches, &c, When in luck they 
travelled in vehicles of various descriptions, 
There was @ lot of these people assembled at 
Woodbury Hill, in Dorsetshire, on a Sunday, the 
fair commencing on the Monday, when, to amuse 
themselves, they began playing a game of cricket, 
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which at once showed the persons in authority— 
apart from the unusual circumstance of playing 
such a game on the Sabbath day—what they in 
teality were. There were gentlemen (1) in black, 
mock farmers, swells in light clothes, all mixed 
together with cadgers and “shallow coveys,” ie, 
very poorly dressed fellows. The bailiff of the 
gentleman who owned the ground armed about 
one hundred countrymen with cudgels, pitchforks, 
&e., and coming on the hill, addressing the “school” 
of nobblers, said, “We are aware what you men 
are here for, and unless you instantly leave this 
place force will be used to compel you to go away, 
and any harm you may come to, you will bring on 
yourselves. Will you go off quietly?” To which 
the ringleader of the “nobbling crew,” one dressed 
in the style of the most evangelical of ministers, 
said, “No! we will see you and all your yokels 
d——~ first!” The bailiff then ordered the country- 
men to drive the party off, when a desperate fight 
ensued, the “nobblers” arming themselves with 
“cockshy ” sticks belonging to the gipsies, who took 
part in the fray, which lasted for nearly an hour, 
and ended in the total rout of the “nobblers,” who, 
although the most expert and active, were out- 
numbered by the countrymen amid a number of 
broken heads, arma, and legs, and, it was reported, 
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some defths, At all events some of the men of 
both sides were frightful to look at, being covered 
with blood, dreadful wounds on the face or head, 
others with broken limbs, &c. 

The race of “nobblers” are now nearly extinct, 
as the old ones have died out, and.the younger hands 
have either turned betting men or burglars, 

A similar scene to the above once occurred on 
the Brighton racecourse between some soldiers and 
a gang of “nobblers,” but was not such a desparate 
affair as that at Woodbury Hill. At Goodwood, 
too, there used to be continual fights with the 
“nobblers” and the people they had robbed or 
cheated, and it was not safe to be there after the 
races were over. But now things are changed for 
the better, as at all these places persons using 
ordinary care are as safe there as in their own 
parlours. 

Isaac Hart, alias Shicer, was a good-natured and 
happy-go-lucky German Jew, whom we all knew 
and tolerated while travelling, although he was not 
in the’ business, but followed to sell goods in any 
town we might stay in. He had this strange pheno- 
menon— he used to laugh most when he was 
vexed. 

“Shicer” used to work with a foot-hawker’s 
licence, in those days charged for at the rate of 
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‘4l, for a year or any portion thereof. ‘At one 
time, when his licence had run out, and he had 
not the ready-money or perhaps disposition to 
get it renewed, he was challenged to produce it 
while hawking in the neighbourhood of Barnet, in 
Hertfordshire. The local constable was impera- 
tive; “Shicer” must produce his licence or go 
before the magistrates, but the only reply the 
constable could obtain was “D’ Lib-ber-pulls! 
D’ Lib-ber-pulls ” “I'll Liberpools ye," replied the 
constable ; “so unless you produce your hawker’s 
licence—your ‘slang’ as you “chaps call it—Ill 
ike you off to the Beak: do you compré, you 
foreign vagrant, you?” The constable was as 
good as his word, and poor “Shicer” was in due 
time and form ushered into the presence of the 
sitting magistrates, and after the constable’s evi- 
dence had been recorded, the magistrate’s clerk, 
finding no name placed opposite to that of the 
defendant in the charge-sheet, said to the prisoner, 
“ What's your name ?” . 

“D’ Lib-ber-pulis! D’ Lib-ber-pulls!” replied 
Isaac, 
» “That's the name of a town, I want your 
name.” 

“D' Lib-ber-pulls! D’ Lib-ber-pulls!” was the 
reply. 
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Then the magistrates and their clerk held a short 
consultation, and the chairman said, “ Now listen, 
My man, You are charged with hawking goods in 
this town without having previously obtained a 
licence to enable you to do so in # legal manner. 
What have you to sey to the charge, and what is 
your name ?” 

“D’ Lib-ber-pulls! D’ Lib-ber-pulls! D’ Lib——” 

“Yes! yes! yes! we all know about Liverpool,” 
replied the magistrate. “But you must tell your 
name, and explain how it is you are found hawk- 
ing without a licence. How long have you been 
in England ?” 

“ D’ Lib-ber-pulls, D’ Lib-ber-pulls,” was all the 
English “ Shicer” would speak or understand ; and 
having acted bis part so well, that neither the 
bench nor their clerk could detect him in his 
“ double-cunning,” he was discharged. 

The last time I saw Hart was svon after I com- 
menced business at Brighton, when I let him have 
a gold watch to show t6 a customer of his, as he 
alleged. “He went away, and forgot to return, The 
temptation was too great for him. 


*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


When at Manchester, many years ago, we used 
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to stop st an hostelry called the Rising Sun, in 
Swan Street, at the top of Shude Hill, where the 
Irish pig-market was then held. And I remember 
that on the wall of the house there was written in 
very large letters, “Ceid Mille Falte,” and under- 
tieath, in English, “Paddy's House.” I don’t know 
whether I have spelt the Irish perfect, but as far 
as I can remember, it was to the effect of “Ten 
thousand welcomes.” The house in question was 
used a great deal by the Irish on market-days. 
The pig-dealers were in the habit of using an iron 
rod, somewhat like a fire-poker, about two feet six 
inches long, to put into the pig’s mouth and twist 
his jaw on one side, and look into his mouth to see 
whether he had the measles. Now this I have 
seen @ hundred times. But on the first visit to 
the town of s party I was once with, he knew so 
little about pigs having such a disease as measles, 
that he speculated in a couple from an Irish dealer, 
who had bronght over a lot, of which he had only 
these two left. My governor thought he had them 
cheap at about 3d, per lb, but they turned out to 
be frightfully diseased, so that Master Cheap John 
was done; but there is generally a remedy if a 
person gets done at anything, and that is to do 
somebody else, and so get out of it, But in this 
case my employer only got out of it st a loss, which 
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makes me always remember measly pork ever since. 
At the time I refer to, there was a good deal 
of it about, and freely sold in Manchester and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Some of the low Irish 
had the measles so bad themselves, that they did 
not mind the pork being so, especially as it was 
cheap. It was to be easily detected by persons 
who regularly dealt in the article of pig-meat, 
whether the animal was dead or alive, so that 
there was no excuse for such persons offering it 
for sale; “but,” says Paddy, “I don’t mind pork 
sausages wid the mazles, as it makes ‘em richer 
and more delicate in flavour.” It was a common 
saying in Manchester, and may be now for aught 
I know, “You are as Irish as the pigs on Sbude 
Hil” 

I was once done myself with some pigs—aye, and 
done brown too, and at a time when I ought 
to have known better. I was at Rye market, 
when a man came there with four pigs, and as 
it was early, and before the market had herdly 
begun, I was sauntering about, aud on looking at 
the man’s pigs and asking a few questions, the 
man said very familiarly, “Good-morning, Master 
Cheap John; how are you? Will you havea 
glass of ale?” To this I readily assented, and 
the farmer-lockine man and I went into the 
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nearest public-house fcr that purpose, when in 
conversation the man said, “I wanted to see your 
for I bought » gun of you a year ago, and it 
turned out a very good one—so good, that I sold 
it for a sovereign profit.” I replied, “Then why 
don’t you buy another of me, for that must be as 
good, and a little better, than pig-dealing?” He 
said, ‘Perhaps I shall when I have sold my pigs 
off” I told him that I had « capital double- 
barrelled gun I wanted 31, 10s. for, and for which 
I felt sure he could get a five-pound-note among 
the sporting farmers of his neighbourhood. To 
which he replied, “Well, if I like the look of 
the gun, and you choose to give me the difference, 
you shall have my pigs. I want only 71. for the 
four.” I could see they were nice little porkers 
and of a saleable size, so we bargained by my 
giving 31, and the gun, He took the gun and the 
money, and going away, said, “I shall be back 
again shortly, when we will wet the deal, and I 
can help you to sell the pigs if you want any 
assistance in that way; besides,’ he added, with 
great naivetd, or knavery, “perhaps I shall be able 
to get a customer for the gun, and then I shall 
want another.” But I never saw him aguio, from 
that day to this. Not long after, a farmer came 
up, and seeing me showing and handling the pigs 
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to one ot two people, asked me if I would buy 
them. I said: “I want to sell them, for I had just 
had a deal with a man for them.” “What man?” 
said the farmer. “Ob, the owner of the pigs,” F re- 
plied. “I don’t know his name, but be said he 
would be back again presently.” “Did he ?” said 
the farmer. “TIT hope be will; but it’s my opinion 
you won't see him any more, for if you have bought. 
those pigs you have been done, that is, if you have 
paid for them. I told the farmer the whole of the 
circumstance, and he burst out laughing and said: 
“ Why, I only employed the fellow to unload them 
out of my cart yonder, while I went to another part 
of the market on some other business. I don’t 
know the man from Adam, and you have been 
done, I tell you; there are plenty of people here 
know me.” The inspector came and inquired the 
particulars of the case, and sent out a constable or 
two to look after the man with the gan and 
money. But they did not find him, and Cheap 
John was done—and brown too—by a country 
yokel, in the broad daylight of early morn, with 
both his eyes wide open, and without even having 
had the satisfaction of giving the fellow a good 
hiding, or giving him a nose-ender with my left 
imawley, which at that time would have made such 
an impression that be would never have forgotten 
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it. Ihave the evidence of my friend, Job Phelps, 
the ex-pugilist, a native of Brighton, and brother to 
the once celebrated “ Brighton Bill,” who was de- 
feated and killed by Owen Swift, at Royston, 
March, 1838, who says that my left, when straight 
from the shoulder, is a “caution,” even with the 
gloves on. 

It generally happens with most booth-shows 
that have a living-waggon and two or three stages, 
that there is s follower, or help: frequently some 
half-witted, or hobble-de-hoy, that hangs about and 
travels from place to place with them—a sort of 
fellow everybody in the concern sends on errands, 
and that waits upon the family in the carriage in 
the way of fetching water, coke, coals, wood, or 
anything else that is wanted. Such a poor fellow 
was one Peter, the subject of this story. Peter was 
for several years with Mrs. Marlay’s show; he used 
to sleep under one of the carriages, or wherever he 
could, wrapped up in baizes, or any sort of article 
of like kind not in actual use at night. He had to 
do all the odd jobs of the establishment; and all 
day, or even night, it was Peter here, Peter there, 
Peter everywhere. He was generally seen at meal- 
times, having the scraps that fell from the pro- 
prietress’s table, and drinking his tea made from 
the last washing of the leaves on the steps of the 
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living-catriage, when everybody else was satisfied, 
Be never changed his clothes from one year’s end 
to the other, and never saw @ fire, only when they 
bad a large coke one in the booth in winter-time 
to make it as comfortable as possible for the 
audience at night-time; but, even then, although 
there was @ good fire, he never had time to sit by 
it fora minute. “There’s no peace for Peter,” he 
used to say. 

At the time I write about, Peter was cleaning a 
large copper kettle belonging to the mistress of the 
concern, on the steps of the carriage. The fair was 
over, and everything packed up ready to start ; 
but by some means, in the hurry of putting to the 
horses to go away, Peter put the family copper 
kettle off the steps on to the ground, and there it 
was left. 

On the arrival of the party and the concern at 
Maidstone, the first thing that was required was 
the kettle, to put on the fire to make hot water for 
tea. Now, as an invariable rule, all showfolks 
having’ their own living-carriage, pride themselves 
on their brass stoves, brass fire-irons, brass candle- 
sticks, brass door-plate, and though last, not least, 
the bright copper tea-kettle; and this identical 
ope had been given to its present owner—the 
mistreas of the show—by her mother, some seven- 
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teen years before the time I now.write about. 
‘Now, as soon as it was missed, Peter went up to 
the door of the carriage, pulling a face as long as 
from here to next week, and blubbered out, “Oh, 
Missust I left the copper tea-kettle behind at 
Chatham. Oh! oh! I didn’t mean to do it, but 
I did it—oh! ob!l—oh!” The good woman of 
the establishment was thunderstruck, and acreamed 
out, “Oh! you did, did you?’ Then, after calling 
him some of her most polite names, beginning with 
idiot, and then rapidly ranning up the whole gamut 
of her vulgar vocabulary, declared she would 
“copper his kettle” if he did not instantly return 
to Chatham and bring it, “dead or alive,” to her, as 
she observed it was given her by her poor old dead- 
and-gone mother, and wouldn’t lose it for a million 
of other kettles, even if they were al! made of 
silver and gold. She should never know a day’a 
luck if without ber poor old mother’s kettle. It 
‘was given her at her mother’s death, and on ber 
deathbed, and the kettle must be got, or Peter must 
starve. 

So off went poor Peter quite penniless to 
Chatham, from which place he bad just walked, 
without taking any rest or refreshment of any 
kind ; and he was never to return until he had pro- 
duced the old family copper tea-kettle. When the 
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poor fellow reached Chatham, he got on better 
than he could possibly have anticipated, for a 
good old neighbourly woman seeing the kettle left 
behind, took care of it; and when Peter arrived 
with a wofal countenance, and a long tale upon 
his mistress’s copper tea-kettle, the good woman 
at once put him out of his misery by producing 
the desired article—none the worse for wear. 
Nay, the kind old soul did more; for seeing what 
a plight poor Peter was in, she took compassion 
on him, and gave him a good meal, and allowed 
him to rest awhile in her house. It was perhaps 
the first time Peter had had any kindness shown 
him for years; and he was so affected by it, that 
he trembled violently and burst into tears, He 
night be excused for doing so, for the old woman's 
words were kindly spoken, and strange sounds 
frighten one. However, Peter took the kettle, 
and trudged back again through the wet and mire 
to Maidstone, lighter in heart than when he first 
started on his journey. 

‘Now it happened that the great outery that the 
“Missus” had made about her tea-kettle was 
heard by several of the Fair people, so some of the 
show boys, always ready for mischief, thought to 
have a lark when Peter returned ; and for that pur- 


pose they produced an old black kettle, and wrapped 
18% 
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it up in a large piece of paper, and lay in wait for 
him. When he came in sight, they gathered 
round him, and pretended to hear his story with 
great concern, and walking along and talking to 
him, contrived to get the copper kettle away from 
him under the pretence of wrapping it up in paper 
to carry through the streets, one of them saying, 
“Why, Peter, if the police should see you carrying 
such a fine copper tea-kettle through the streets, they 
will think that you bave stolen it, and so lock you 
up all night in the black hole; after that, try you 
and send you to Maidstone gaol for six or seven 
months.” By these means they so worked on his 
fears, that they managed to ring the changes with 
the kettles; and when Peter arrived at the living- 
carriage of his mistress, he called out at the top of 
his voice, “ Here you are, all right, Missus; it’s all 
wxight—I've got him safe and sound. Poor old 
Mra, Smith, that you borrowed the rolling-pin of 
-twice, seeing him left out, took him in and kept 
him till I went and fetched him away. Here he 
ia, Missus, your old original kettle, all copper.” 
‘Whereupon Peter handed the paper containing the 
old iron kettle over the half door of the carriage, 
at which the old fat show-woman was very pleased, 
and smiling, said, “Ah, I thought it would be all 
right, Peter.” But no sooner had she taken off 
the paper wrapper than sho uttered a scream, 
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and sent the old kettle flying at poor Peter’s head, 
at the same time exclaiming, “Oh, you wretch, 
you villain! Is this what you have brought me 
for my beautiful copper tea-kettle that my poor 
old mother gave me on her dying bed? Is this 
the return I get for feeding you, clothing you, and 
keeping you out of the workhouse, you black un- 
grateful swine you? You shall go into the work- 
house this time—as sure as the devil’s in London 
to the workhouse you goes!” The poor fellow 
would have been much better off in a workhouse, 
But, however, Peter was dumbfounded, and could 
not speak; he had no idea how it had all been 
done. The fat show-woman then rushed down 
the steps, caught up the iron kettle, and walloped 
the poor idiot with it until the bystanders inter- 
fered, and while the woman was fit to burst with 
passion, and declaring that Peter the thief had 
sold her beautiful copper tea-kettle, spent the 
money, and wanted to palm off a nasty dirty old 
second-hand black iron pot on her instead—the 
Plack ingrate; the swine, &., &e., forte /—very 
forte! 

In the meanwhile the boys had gathered round, 
and in the méée had got possession of the old iron 
kettle again, and packed the copper one in the 
game piece of paper. When the leader of the 

18% 
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mischief said, “Look here, Mrs. Marlay, what's all 
this about? I know Peter is an honest chap, and 
would do nothing wrong; ond I'll tell you what 
we will do. We will all club round, and give 
Peter the money to’ buy you another copper 
kettle, the same size as your old one;” and with 
that the hat was passed round, and six or seven 
shillings were gathered. “Now then, Missus,” said 
one of the party, “let’s have your bob as well 
as the rest, to buy your new kettle.” The show- 
woman did as she was bid, and put her shilling 
in, but with a very ill grace. Then the chief of 
the boys said, “Here, Peter, take the money; 
and here, Missus, take the kettle,” at the same 
time handing her the paper parcel; but she de- 
clared she would not be swindled again; “for,” 
said she, “ you have got my shilling as well as the 
other money to buy me 4 new kettle, and 4 new 
kettle I'll have; and if I don’t have one, I'll go 
to the police office ;” and, in her excitement, off 
she went, taking the paper parcel with her to show 
Mr. Fancet, the chief constable; but when she got 
there, judge her surprise, when telling ber story she 
took off the paper, and found, instead of the old 
iron thing, her own beautiful copper one. The 
show-woman dropped down on the floor, and it 
was some time before she recovered and came to 
herself, She afterwards told her acquaintances that 
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she should never get over the shock to her nerves; 
and it is generally believed that it hastened ber 
death, for she did not live many years afterwards ; 
and, from being a fat, hearty, strong masculine 
woman, she dwindled to a mere shadow by com- 
parison. 

Poor Peter continued his drudging in the show, 
and was known ever afterwards by the name of 
“Copper Kettle ;” but he always replied to their 
chaff, “I never stoled nuffin’, and I never sold 
nuffin’, so hold your jaw!” Peter was about five 
feet four inches in height, with very long arma and 
short crooked legs, and bent in at the knees; very 
large nose, mouth, lips, and hands, with ears as 
big as a muffin plate. He had nearly as much 
foot behind as in front—that is to say, a mar- 
vellonsly long heel; and in moving he seemed to 
drag his legs rather than walk; his toes turned out 
very much, therefore it saved him the trouble of 
bending his foot, Such was Peter, a poor miserable 
half-witted fellow, but still very useful to show 
people as a “fetch and carry.” 

At the above-mentioned Maidstone Fair I re- 
member that I did a good amount of business, I 
introduced an article that was new to the place. It 
‘was a. anuff-box, made in the shape and bearing the 
appearance of a watch, and just pleased the people 
attending the fair. 
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Coventry Fair years ago was celebrated every 
three or seven years by a grand procession, and 
was called, as I believe it still is, Coventry Show 
Fair, A lady (?) in a state of semi-nudity used 
to ride through the principal streets of the town 
on horseback, followed by varions trades, unions, 
or societies; the procession was attended by 
javelin-men and coaches, and waggons dressed 
out with evergreens, flowers, flags, with music, &c., 
the children in white, with lambs and all kinds of 
devices—it was said to keep up the charter. 
The female equestrian for the “nonce,” I need 
not say, was generally selected for her handsome 
face and person from among the demi-monde, and 
the reward for her services was “a fiver.” Peep- 
ing Tom was dressed in his best clothes, and 
looked very quaint from the corner of a house in 
the principal street. At this fair Charley Marsh, 
vonsidered by good judges to be the best talking 
clown of his day, used to attend with Mr. John 
Holloway’s show. Charley was the first clown I 
ever heard make a mock election speech, and 
nobody in my day ever approached him. Coventry 
Fair was very large at this time; and when at its 
height, drams and cymbals playing, showmen 
bawling and full up to their work, Charley Marsh 
had only to put on the “motley” when the people 
would scream for every one to cease making a 
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noise, which was always complied with, or the 
people would have pulled the shows to pieces. 
In such respect did they hold him that no one 
ever ventured to quarrel with the mob, Charley 
was exsentially an outside talking clown; he had 
@ good voice and looked well when made up, but 
he was too tall for anything but parade; at that 
he worked well with the proprietor, Mr. John 
Holloway, who dressed in a hunting suit, scarlet 
coat, white breeches, brown top-boots, in which 
he looked very smart. His principal business 
waa to whip Charley for joking him and calling 
out, “The players are here, the players are here, 
the players and pantomime performers are here, 
and it’s only threepence to the gallery,” when 
Charley would bawl out, “Bravo! bravo! old 
Holloway !” which would be sure to cause a general 
roar, 
Charley had no high-sounding prefix to his 
name, nor was he called “ Queon’s Jester or Shak- 
apearian Clown,” as some more recent performers 
have been, but his wit was as a giant to a dwarf 
in comparison, and this short notice of him is 
merely a tribute to the memory of a “good 
fellow” and famous jester—“I knew him well, 
Horatio.” 

George Parish and Jem Thorpe, the rope- 
vaulters, were at Stroud Fair on rival concerns 
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doing the rope business outside to attract the mob. 
It had rained hard the night before, and the black 
mud was scraped up on either side of the shows, 
They both came to the rope simultaneously, and 
each one on his first bound fell into one of the 
big lumps of slush, when, after looking bewildered 
and shaking themselves, each rushed up the steps 
of his own concern with the mob after them; 
whether this was done by accident or design I never 
knew, for they were both half-witted fellows, and 
would do almost anything at the risk of their necks 
only to cause 4 sensation. 

About the year 1842 a celebrated old London 
‘showman, named Tanner, instead of keeping the 
same fairs he always had done, thought he would 
try his luck in the shires, and arrived at Black- 
burn for the Easter fair; bis was not a large 
concern, but very neat and clean, and he mustered 
some eight or nine people on the parade, all well- 
seasoned and useful in their various lines, But 
when they began business they were almost locked 
upon as intruders by the usual showmen, more 
especially by a large mumming concern carried 
on by a family of the name of Wild. I may here 
observe that the showmen in the shires depend 
more upon dress and the number of people on 
the parade to attract than the clown, pantaloon, 
or Silly Billy. ‘Wild’s establishment at this time 
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numbered not less than thirty people, all gorgeously 
dressed, kings and queens in any number. In 
fact the whole thing looked much more like 
tragedy than comedy; and when they did a set 
of quadrilles it was more like a lot of Madame 
Tassaud’s figures moving about than anything 
else. This applies to mumming booths generally 
in the shires, as they stick to one locality within 
a rediua of fifty miles, Not so the waggon shows 
that travel through England and Scotland, and 
sometimes Ireland and Wales. 

‘Wild's lot looked with supreme contempt upon 
the little Cockney show just arrived. But the old 
showman soon made them laugh on the other side 
of their mouths, and completely turned the tables 
on tham; for no sooner had he began than the 
people were delighted with the fun shown by the 
new-comers, for their blood was up, and they soon 
showed the big concern what they could do; for 
after a vigorous morris-dance, and then the basket- 
horse, and the dragon with blue fire issuing from 
his mouth “business,” the old London showman 
knocked all the men on the parade about with a 
board about four feet six inches long, that made the 
people shout and scream with laughter; it was 
something new to them, so they rushed up to the 
new show by hundreds, scarcely condescending to 
look at the big one. 
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Tom Wild was clowning on the large ‘concern, 
and tried to compete with the Cockney show, as 
he contemptuously called old Tanner's concern, 
so he got a boaid about the proper size, but too 
thick, and with it so belaboured the people on 
his concern that he laid some of them up, they 
not knowing how to “knap the slap” nor he to 
use the board, so he was fain to come in and 
make friends with old Tanner, and on tho 
morning after to ask him to have a drink, when 
Tom observed, “ I never saw such ‘ business before ; 
how do you do it with that board thing, for I 
can’t manage it? I have knocked and bruised some 
of my people about so that they swear they would 
sooner leave than have such another day.” “Ob,” 
said the old Londoner, “I'll show you how it’s 
done to-day when we begin.” Tom thanked him, 
and they were friends; and when both shows 
turned out the second day of the fair, old Tanner, 
after a little “ business” outside, called out to Tom 
Wild—* Here, look here, this is how it’s done, and 
gave Ted Wulters, the Silly Billy, who was ready, 
such a crack as seemed to smash him, who, popping 
his tongue in his cheek to make the appearance of 
a large swelling, turned round, when he received 
another crack on his nether end, at which the 
people roared, whereupon Tom Wild tried the same 
on his pantaloon, and hurt him worse than he did 
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the day before; and at length, finding that he 
could not manage the board trick, gave it up in 
despair. 

The board trick, if done well, causes much mirth; 
but the blows will certainly burt very much unless 
the parties concerned in it are clever at it—the one 
to give the blow, the other to receive it on the end 
of a stick or bat held in the hand close up to the 
fist at one end. Nothing but long practice can 
attain it. 

Old Tanner, being at Worcester Races in the 
year 1844, in the evening one of the clasa of 
people known as “roughs” insisted on seeing the 
show for nothing, and would not go off the parade, 
but swore he would see the show although he 
had no money; whereupon Tanner, who was a 
tough and wiry old man, took hold of him to 
remove him, when the rough seized the master by 
the throat and nearly strangled bim, and dragged 
him down the steps as they struggled together. 
The proprietor’s wife, who was an enormously fat 
‘woman, came to his rescue, and in her haste to help 
her good man, instead of walking down the steps 
jumped off the parade and slighted on the rough, 
at the same time exclaiming, “There, see what 
& woman can do; as soon asI came he let go my 
husband in a minute.” “I should have wondered 
if he hadn't,” said a bystander, “ with your weight 
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coming down upon him.” However, it served him 
right, said the people; if it had killed the man, 
he deserved it, the rough fellow. I afterwards 
heard that it was some time before he recovered 
the “rib-bender” he got from the fat show- 
woman. 

Somewhere about 1840, and at the close of the 
Easter Greenwich Fair, I engaged a young fellow 
named George, otherwise “Toby,” Wright, who had 
been brought up to the printing business, but took 
to “mumming” and comic singing, and had a notion 
that he could do the Cheap Jobn business. Ho 
proposed to sing comic songs by way of introduc- 
tion to get the people to assemble round the cart, 
and to act as a general “help” to enable him to 
tide over the time until Whitsun week, when 
Greenwich Fair would again take place, to be fol- 
lowed by other fairs in the Middlesex, Kent, and 
Surrey districts. 

I made the engagement more to serve an old 
friend of mine, who took some interest in “ Toby,” 
they being old schoolfellows, and as the idea was 
somewhat novel I readily agreed to it; but soon 
found out that it did not answer very weil, for al- 
though “ Toby ” could sing comic songs first-rate, be 
was very slow in learning to tip off glibly the 
usual platform patter of a Cheap John. 

T only introduce the subject to reseae from ob- 
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livion a Somic song that was very popular at the 
time I write of, and to give a hint to the great 
Vance, or any other music-hall premier comique, 
for its revival. The character dress was that of a 
costermonger, with the hat decorated with green 
cabbage leaves, as emblematic of the weeping 
willow! The title of the song is “All Round my 
Hat,” &c., and subjoined are the words, with a P.S, 
to music-hall comics—no, comiques; yes, that’s the 
term of the time—who will please to copy, and be 
thankful for the hint, and I may add, in the words 
of the racing prophets, “Don’t forget to send five 
per cent. of your winnings to the author, with o 
stamped and directed envelope, as I have another 
good thing now at long odds.” 

But for the song—and if any of the great guns 
in these days of music-halls can only manage to sing 
it half so well as the young fellow Toby Wright 
did, they may make a little fortune out of it. In 
this golden age for comic singers I may state 
that the proper thing is to have a real Jerusalem 
pony, de. donkey, and a coster’s shallow vegetable 
drag :— 


ALL ROUND MY HAT I VEARS A GREEN 
e VILLOW. 


ALL round my hat I vears a green villow, 
All round my hat, for a twelvemonth and 3 day; 
I any one should ax the reason vy I vears it, 
Tell ’em that my true love is far, far away. 
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"Twas a going of my rounds, in the streeta I first did meet her, 
Ob, I thonght she vos a hangel just come down from the 


3 
Spoken—She'd a nice wogitable countenance ; turmup nose, 
redish cheeks, and carroty hair. 
And I never knew a woice more londer or more sweeter, 
‘Vhen she cried, Buy my primroses, my primroses come buy, 
Spoken—Here’s your fine Colliflowers ! 
All round, é&c, 
Oh, my love she was fair, my love she was kind too, 
And cruel vos the cruel judge vot had my love to try: 
Spoken—Here’s your precious turnups ! 
For thieving was a thing she never was inclined to, 
But he sent my love across the seas, far, far away. 
Spoken—Here's your hard-hearted cabbages ! 
All round, &c, 


For seven long years my love and I parted, 
For seven long years my love is bound to atay. 
aur ° precious long time ‘fore I does any trade to- 


Bad hae to Tobit chap vot’d ever be false-hearted, 
Oh, I'll love my love for ever, tho’ she’s far, far away. 
Spoken—Here’s your nice heads of salary ! 
All round, &.. 
‘There is some young men 4o preciously deceitful, 
A cosxing of the young gals they vish to lead astray. 
Spoken—Here’s your valnuts! crack ‘em and try ’em, a 
shilling a hundred ! 
As soon as they deceive ’em, so cruelly they leave ’em, 
And they never sighs nor sorrows vhen they're far, far 


Spoken—Do you vant any hingons to-day, marm? 
Alt round, &c, 
Oh, I bought my love s ring on the werry day abe started, 
‘Vhich I gave her as a token all to remember me. 
Spoken—Bless her heyes | 
-And vhen she does come back, oh, vell never more be parted, 
But ve'll marry and be happy—oh, for ever and a day. 
Spoken—Here's your fine spring redishes ! 
All round, &<. 


y 
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Thereé there's the song, which I recommend to 
the notice of the great Vance, Mr. George Ley- 
bourne, “ England’s great comic” (by jingo! that’s 
tall), Jolly Nash, Fred Coyne, Harry Clifton, Critch- 
field, and though last, not least.—in love, Harry Fox, 
oumia mult aliis, 

While journeying towards Greenwich for the 
Whitsuntide Fair, we met with an old and well- 
known mummer named George Atkins, who 

At show or fair, the play-house bold, 
Drama legitimate ; 


“ The Mirror up to Nature” hold! 
The rest is—idle prate, 


Few men in the travelling theatrical show line were 
better known in his day than George Atkins. At 
this time he was with Wooldridge’s concern; but 
meeting with Toby Wright, he informed him that 
old Tanner, the showman, was in search of him to 
do the leading business, and that he was to be sure 
to meet him at Greenwich. I was as glad to hear 
this as Toby himself, and he joined Tanner's concern, 
and remained with him some time doing “leading” 
and “utility” business, although his usual line and 
forte was low comedy, but in that line Tanner had 
a host of talent at the time in the persons of Watty 
Todd and Teddy Walters—two rare boys of mirth 
and jollity. 

Speaking of Wooldridge’s reminds me that I 
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repeatedly see the name of Mrs, Wooldridge in 
the Melbourne papers, at which place she has been 
engaged for some years past as leading Old 
‘Woman. 

Mrs. Wooldridge was ® very superior person to 
what one generally sees or can expect to find in a 
travelling theatrical show, as she was very lady- 
like, had received a sound education, and was a 
capital actress in either tragedy or comedy. But 
Fate had matrimonially linked her to a gallant, 
gay Lothario, whose real name was Watson, who, 
for reasons best known to himself, adopted that of 
“ Wooldridge.” But “What’s in a name? That 
which we call a rose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet,” and I am sure no one ever left a 
sweeter name in the travelling theatrical world 
than Mr, and Mrs. Wooldridge. Their concern 
was always pointed at as a model one. Cleanli- 
ness, order, talent, and morality were their stock- 
in-trade, by which they gained respect and esteem 
wherever they went; and this was a great point 
to be gained by the proprietor of a travelling 
theatrical show, and for this reason—it happens 
between one fair and another there is some spare 
time, which has to be filled up with what is called 
“private business,” that is, making a pitch'on some 
vacant piece of ground in the heart of, or con- 
tigauous to, some town or village, or, in the absence 
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of vacamt ground, a apace attached to an inn. In 
doing private business it is the custom to per- 
form an entire play, with a farce to follow, which 
mostly occupied the whole of the evening; but 
to be able to do this it was often necessary to 
obtain the tacit permission of the chief constable, 
the clergyman, or churchwardens of the place. 
And it was on such occasions that Wooldridge’s 
good name did him good stead, and frequently 
enabled him to get permission where others who had 
left a bad name behind them were refused. Among 
other things tending toward doing him good aud 
useful service was that the whole of the company, 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Wooldridge and their chil- 
dren, always made it a point to go to church on 
each Sunday that they remained in # town, 
and they made it a rule to set a night apart 
to admit the school children and their teachers 
gratuitously, which often led to a “ bespeak night ” 
under the immediate patropage of the mayor, 
or one or more of the leading tradesmen of the 
place. * 

There is an old poet~I don’t know the party's 
name—who has said, “ Nullum numen abest, si sit 
prudentia ;” that is to say, “No protecting power 
is wanting, if prudence be but employed ;” or, to 
construe it another way, “ No protection is wanting, 

19 


provided you are under the guidance of ptudence.” 
I have just copied that little bit out of a book, and, 
*pon my word, it looks quite “iarned,” as old Lord 
Duberly, in The Heir at Law, would say. Any- 
how, it exactly suits the character of the Woold- 
ridges. Prudence was certainly their guiding star, 
and they realized the old and familiar “free and 
easy” toast of “May our endeavours to please be 
crowned with success,” 

By-the-bye, to run away from my subject for a 
moment or two—for I believe that’s a thing 
generally allowed to authors—what a decided and 
marked improvement there is in the personal 
appearance of not only strolling players—“mum- 
mers "—but provincial actors, of late years, Now- 
a-days you no longer see the buttoned-up coat to 
hide my want-of-shirt-business. All is now opened 
to view, even when the shirt is all “dicky ;” then 
the lay down collar and opera tie on are quite the 
“tippy.” Yes, cheap tailoring establishments, 
auperior education, better salaries, and Time have 
indeed worked wonders in that way. But to get 
on. 

The Wooldridges continued on the rosd until 
about 1850, when they partly settled down at 
Brighton, and accepted an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, then under the management of 
‘Mr, Charles Poole, and in the meanwhile opened a 
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small victualling house, which they called the 
Bloomer Tavern, Mra. Wooldridge and her daughter 
appearing at the bar dressed in the Bloomer 
fashion, On the breaking out of the “gold fever,” 
Mr. Wooldridge, with a large party of Brighton 
tradesmen, sailed to Australia in the good ship 
Statesman, and within a year from that date 
sent over sufficient money for Mrs, Wooldridge and 
the family to join him ; but before starting she had 
to dispose of the theatre as best she could, which 
had to share the fate of similar concerns, that 
is, had to be disposed of piecemeal, no one being 
found that bad sufficient funds to take the lot in its 
entirety. 

In connexion with the Wooldridges I here ap- 
pend a copy of one of their playbills while at 
Brighton. Ihave been looking for a very funnily- 
worded handbill they got out when they opened 
the Bloomer Tavern, in Boycer’s Street, but have 
not been able to lay my hand upon it, which 
I very much regret, for I remember that it was 
exceedingly comic, and was penned by that rare 
son of mirth and prince of commercial travellers, 
my old friend Jacob Hunter Kirkness—than 
whom, “within the limits of becoming mirth, I 
never epent an hour's talk withal.” But to the 
bill :— 
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WOOLDRIDGE’S THEATRE 
‘WANTED 700 MEN, 


To Man that splendid firat-olam Frigate, “THE THEATRE,” com- 
manded by A. J. Wootparnas, now lying at her Moorings, 
in Cheapside. 


Avast-heaving, Shipmates—Overhaul the Log Book—A Cargo of 
‘Fovelties for 


WOOLDRIDGE’S BENEFIT, 
‘The Best that was ever Unshipped in Brighton, 


‘Mr. WOOLDRIDGE, with all due reapects to his brother Tars, hopes they 


‘this and pest favors, with hia hoarty good wishes for tho prosperity of the 
‘Town and Trade of Brighton ; that his Shipmates, wherever bound, may sot 
ail with fair wind and good passage; that they may never have short allow- 
‘snce—banyan days; or « southerly wind in the Broad Basket; uever to be 
hard-s-weathor on a Lax Suonz:; but bealwaye able to splice the Mant Bnacr 
with planks lned-—Victualling Office well stored, Purr or Grog Df TEE 
‘Looxen, & thetr woather oye up ; then return to Port with pooketn well lined 
‘with shiners to throw into the laps of Swaxrmzants and Wives, and when 
grappled in thetr dear srras, may they cast anchorin those blessed moorings 
« for life; and then Hurrah for the JacRETs oF BLUS, and THREE WEARTY CHEERS 
tor Ewotanp's Navy. 


On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 10th, 
‘Will be performed Bhakspeare’s Play (compremed) entitled the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shylock... . . . . . Me J, WILLIAMS, 
Other Charaeters by the Company. 


A COMIC SONG BY SOME MAN IN THE GALLERY. 
SAILOR’S HORNPIPE (QN CHARACTER), 
‘By 9 Gentleman of the Railway Station. 

4 Song by Mr. BISHOP, of the Brighton Concerts. 
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“The whole to conclude with the screaming Farce of 
BOOTS AT THE SWAN. 
‘The character of “Inco Barwig"” by . Mr. Woopaipox. 
Prices—Wones G2. Pit 42. Gallery G4. 

First Performance to commence at 6 o'clock. Second, at Half-past 8. 


VICTORIA THE FIRST, 


Of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, &o. 


‘To the Peoplo of Brighton and its Vicinity, do., Greeting — 
WHEBEAS, we lately issued certain Billa enacting all manner of 


people who could be found, #0 that wo might have theie bodies before us 
at Wooldridge's Theatre, Cheapside, Brighton, 


On Tuesday, February 10th, 1852, 
For WOOLDRIDGE’S BENEFIT, 
to witness a Splendid Night's Entertainment, coneisting of 


Shakspeare’s Play of The Merchant of Venice, compressed-- 
A Comic Song by some Man in the Gallery—A Sailor's 
Hornpipe in character, by a Gentleman of the Railway 
—A Song bya Gentleman of Brighton—and the Scream- 
ing Fares of Boots at the Swan; 


and it being sufficiently attested unto us, that many more are runving 
up and down, and socreting themselves in theso Places, We therefore 
command you, and every of you, to secure as many natives as may bo 
found, to that they may be present, 

‘You are served with this process to the intent, that you may ap- 
pear by yourself, or by your Attorney, or with as many more as you 
can prevail upon 10 become To the Theatre aod to attend with 
lawfal coin of this Realm in their pockets, or with Tickets previously 
obtained, and to be placed in auch Boxes, Pit, or Gallery, as may 
suit their convenience or pleasure, stationary till all things bo eaid, 

danced, aang, fiddled, or otherwise performed, faily Gnisbed, and com- 
pleted, and hereof fail not at the peril of being sent for one month to the 
intend of Banyan. 

Dorpeuw Forpem, AMA, 6.8.4 
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The Wizard Jacobs being at Canterbury Races 
in the year 1844, thought that as it was his 
native city, he would do the grand, so ordered « 
carriage and pair to take him up to the course, 
It happened, from the mob and bustle usually to 
‘be found on such occasions, that the coachman very 
nearly ran over a man. Jacobs looked out from 
the carriage, and said in a somewhat haughty 
manner : 

“Hi! hil why the deuce don’t you get out of the 
way when you see a gentleman’s carriage coming, 
fellow, eh 7” 

The man, who was very wroth at being so near 
run over, and then addressed in such “tip-top” 
manner, turned to speak to the “gentleman,” when, 
looking him hard in the face, he exclaimed : “Why, 
it's nothing but a d—— old conjuror! Why, I have 
given you a penny many a time.” 

“OF course, I know you have,” replied the 
Wizard, “and for that reason I don’t wish to kill 
you, my de-e-a-r b-o-a-y. But I hope you will 
live long and give me lots more pennies. There- 
fore be pleased, my d-e-a-r fellah, to call in at the 
Crown and Anchor booth, and order what you 
like.” 

“Yes seid the man; “but who's to’ pay for 
it?” 
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“Thal, my d-e-e-r fellah of the pennies! is a 
landlord’s question, in which I am not versed, as I 
have never been anything but a tenant—and what 
the dimned lawyers call—at will. Good-bye. 
Good-bye.” 

The man was about to open up a volley of abuse, 
but Jacobs stopped him thus: 

“Now, my d-e-a-r fellab, you should never in- 
terrupt a gentleman when he is addressing a pleb! 
Here, take this half-crown and drink my health, 
and don’t forget the next benefit night of ‘ Jacobs 
the Wizard.’” 

Going out one day for a long country drive with 
my friend Hyams, a worthy old Israelite, and it 
being early in the morning when we stopped to 
Give the horse some hay and water, neither of us 
required anything to drink, so we called for a pint 
of ale, and told the old ostler to drink it. He could 
not understand why we should call for the beer and 
then not drink it. But my old friend said: “Drink 
it up, man, it will do you good.” “Ah, that Iam 
sure i¢ will, master, I be seventy years old, and I 
went to plough yesterday.” “Did you, indeed,” 
said Hyams, “Well, you have been ploughing all 
these years, and in the meanwhile I have been 
reaping,—so here’s half-a-crown for you, for I do 
not think I have done quite so much work as you. 
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But now we sre square.” The old man was 
amazed at the gift; and as we drove off, Hyama 
said: “Remember, that’s ‘The Jew’s offering,;— 
and don't forget that the Devil’s not eo black as he's 
painted.” 

When we had got about twenty miles on the 
road I found I had taken a wrong turning, which 
had led us considerably out of our way. I was 
soundly rating myself for duing so, particularly as 
I knew the road so well—or ought to bave done 
that I ejaculated : “‘Ob, that he were here, to write 
me down an ass’—Jack-ass.” “ Well,” said Hyams, 
looking me full in the face, “ when I go out with a 
friend for a day’s pleasure, I never fall out with 
him; therefore, if you say you are a Jack-ass, I 
won’t contradict you.” 

Being at Mitcham September Fair, there was a 
Frenchman who had just set up a very excellent 
waxwork show, contained in four carriages. The 
figures were of a very superior make, and well- 
dressed, and as it was the first time of showing them 
they looked very well indeed. The man was an 
artist, and of course better adapted for a waxwork 
showman than the lumpy-dumpy ignorant boora 
that generally get into the line by purchasing some 
collection that has, from various causes, come into 
the market for sale. 
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The Frenchman did an exceedingly good busi- 
ness during the three days of the fair, and was 
highly delighted with his success. “Ab, Mr. 
Green,” he eaid to me. “Sir, I shall make my 
fortune d’Angleterre; I hall return to la Franca 
vary vary rich, ah, Monsieur Green. I hear you 
talkee, talkee; you must be vary funny man, you 
make de peoples laugh so. [ try to hear vot you 
say, but you talkes talkee so fast, I no comprendre 
half vot you do say: you use such funny vords 
I do not know de pronounciation — vite-vite- 
vite you go. I cannot catch you up. You sell 
de vot you call de comb, de brush, de vip, de 
couteau, de seci, de fusil, de votch, de portefeuille, 
and vary much tings I know not vot you call, and 
de next foire vot I do go to I get next your 
établissement—your boutique—for dat you do call 
all de peoples in one great big lump, dat is de 
masse, de bloc en gross, and you say de next foire 
I must go to is de Stratfords; ab, ah,I shall go 
as you do go,and you shall take un, deux, trois, 
quatre, ‘gros, grand verre eau-de-vie vid me, and 
your femme, épouse vot you call de vife, she 
shall have de demi-bouteille de vin extraordinaire 
trts bon.” 

It 20 happened that I had taken a great deal 
of notice of the Frenchman, seeing that he was 
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new to the business; and I was mych strudk when 
I firet saw what o very superior collection of wax 
figures he had got, compared to the rubbishy things 
that were usually exhibited at English fairs and 
races. Hence the Frenchman's fraternization. 
Early on the morning of “the day after the fair,” 
all parties whose destination lay that way were off 
to Stratford-by-Bow, near London. Now, although 
my friend the Frenchman’s. figures were well- 
modelled and well-dressed, and his carriages very 
superior—in fact, bis “turn-out” was all new, 
clean, and as fresh as paint, yet one thing he, or 
the person who had manufactured his carriages, 
had forgotten: certainly a very essential one, and 
that was—ventilation. The consequence was that 
while we were all journeying from Mitcham, a 
parish in Surrey, on the river Wandle, and about 
eight miles from London, to Stratford, the sun 
being very hot, and the Frenchman having taken 
no precaution against the heat in travelling, but 
allowed the princes, kings, dukes, ducheasea, 
eequires, murderers, and pirates to have the fall 
benefit of it, the scorching sun so affected the wax 
figures that when he opened the carriages to 
begin to show at Stratford, he was horror-struck 
to find half the figures had been troubled with 
consumption and had wasted away. There was 
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the whole of the fraternity eympathizing with 
each other, and appeared in all sorts of ludicrous 
positions, some with their noses melted into their 
mouths, others with an eye sunk and wasted 
cheek, some with their heads leaning on their next 
neighbour's shoulder, or otherwise lopping down 
in the most undignified positions it is possible 
to conceive, 

‘When the poor Frenchman called in some of the 
travelling folks to see the “sight,” instead of sym- 
pathizing with him they could not refrain from 
laughing, for “sure such a sight as this wea never 
seen—so uproarious—Natare seemed to wear a 
universal grin.” But what was mirth to the fair 
folks was ruin to the Frenchman. 

What became of the Frenchman and his wax- 
works I never heard, for I did not meet with him 
again, as this happened in the year 1846, and just 
at the time I was about settling at Brighton. 

Speaking of waxworks reminds me that a few 
years ago I let a large warehouse I bad in the 
rear of dome premises in North Street, Brighton, 
to an Italian exhibitor. As the place in question 
‘was occasionally used as a private theatre for a 
class of amateur theatricals, there had been a gal- 
lery erected; so while talking to the Italian ox- 
hibitor of waxworks, I incidentally mentioned that 
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the gallery aforesaid would make a capital place 
for his “Chamber of Horrors,” apart from his other 
figures, to which suggestion he replied, “Oh, mine 
all‘ horror? De peoples now don’t care for fine 
tings, dey like murder, teeves, birates. Some 
time I hab de Prince and de Queen, but now I 
hab got ali de Flowery Land birates mid de guns, 
de swords, and de bistols, and ven I vant to make 
anyting I can do z0 goon by taking off the 
clothes off de birates and den make the princes 
ob dis land or any odder land; my figures is von 
day s brince, and de odder day a birate, as de 
fashion of de day is. Now it is all de go, dis 
birate ting ob de ship Flowery Land. De English 
now like de birates, and de blood, and de murders. 
‘Von ob my best figure vos veek two ago Muller 
vot murder de gentleman in de railvay carriage ; 
eo ve go. Ican but de peard on or take de peard 
off as suit, It make no difference; no berson 
know de same figure, coz no zee it two times, 
T am here, vos Bortsmouth, den Chichester, den 
Bognor, den Vortbing, now Brighton, next Lewes, 
den Hastings, and so on I go, and vot come next 
T hab next, and 20 de vorld go round on de vheels. 
I find de vheels, and de peoples de grease, dat is, 
de moneys vich make de mare to go—ha, ha, ha! 
De man I call on for dis house, de varehouse, 
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calls you Green, but I no tink you green, you 
charge zo much for de room. Never mine! 
de peoples vil pay de piper, den I dance—ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Once at Sheffield Fair there was a waxwork 
show exhibiting, which some roughs got into and 
did just as they chose, in defiance of the proprietor 
or any one else. They pulled some of the dgures 
about, and others they knocked down and trampled 
on. There was also exhibited a den of stuffed lions, 
the largest of which had some mechanism placed 
in its inside, and, with the aid of a large pair of 
bellows placed at the back, it was made to appa- 
rently roar. The party of roughs seeing the den of 
lions, one of them said, “ Here’s a den of lions, but 
they have got no Daniel. Who ever saw a den of 
lions without a Daniel?” “Here, Jack,” said one 
of the party, “here’s a cove that looks like a Daniel, 
so let’s put him in the den,” whereupon he seized 
a wax figure and, by the help of his mates, thrust 
it into the den, at the same time exclaiming, amid 
the laughter and delight of the ‘spectators, “ Now 
the thing is complete. We have not only got the 
lions and the den, but a real Daniel into the 
bargain.” 7 

Proprietors of waxwork shows, that travel to 
races and fairs, are frequently annoyed in this way 
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by drunken or spreeish parties ; nor can it"be won- 
dered at, for at times many of the exhibitions are 
such shabby old second-hand affairs, that the people 
are disgusted with the old figures, and consider 
themselves “sold,” and if any one of the party 
is at all bold and beery, and once begins to 
pull the figures about, others soon follow the 
example, 

In Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Staf- 
fordshire, the approaches to some of the large works 
are either up or down some steep, short hill, usually 
termed “bonk,” and the drivers of heavily laden 
carts with two horses, have the breeching on the 
leading chain-horse, as well as the horse in the 
shafts, so that when they are going down one of 
these steep “ bonks” the horse is as useful as a help 
in drawing up, as the man in charge unhooks the 
horse from the front and hooks him on behind, 
by the aid of a long chain, to the breeching, and, 
although without shafts, the animal adapts himself 
to it by sitting well back in the breeching, and 
by this means the horses can steady any sized 
load on two wheels, up or down the steepest 
incline, 

Travellers having large and heavily laden carts 
take this method of going down steep hills, They 
have a log of wood about fifteen inches square and 
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three iaches thick, shod on the bottom with old 
horseshoes ; attached to this is a long chain made 
fast to some part of the cart, and on descending a 
hill one or more of the helps stand upon this drag, 
which, beside having the effect of stopping the cart, 
eases the horse by shifting the weight from his 
back. 

Somewhere about five-and-thirty years ago I 
used to meet in and about Manchester a smart 
young Irishman named John Fairne, whom Fred 
Jolly and I christened “The Swell Bark.” He was 
a good fellow to work, but had a bad voice, and was 
continually hoarse. At that time the greatest 
amount of stock he ever possessed was to the tune 
of about 19s. 10d., at all events it never reached 12. 
He dressed in black, with teeth to match, and wore 
a very high stock, which he generally fastened very 
tight, and having a fat face, he was compelled to 
strain hard for the people to hear him. He looked 
as if he was about to explode or burst up every 
minute, This young Irish Don Juan was continually 
in love with some girl or another, until at last Mary 
MacDonald hooked him at Blackburn, and as it 
was at a time when there was a lot of Cheap 
Johns, Parvies, and others there, the whole were 
invited, and everybody drank health and happi- 
ness to the young married couple, and one 
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of the company sang a song in which there 
WAS: 


Paddy, says she, you bother me, 

Paddy, says she, yon teaze me, 

Paddy, sxys she, you smother me, 

‘And, bad luck to you, ean’t you be aisy—now ? 


which, being suitable to the occasion, went down 
gloriously, and a very jolly evening was spent, 
which reached into the small hours of the next 
moorning before the whole of the party broke up. 

Paddy Fairne had very many ups and downs 
—and once he was so well up that he actually 
hired a special train at the cost of fourteen guineas 
to take him to some place near to Cambridge, so 
that he could ride alone, as he expressed it, “ by 
his noble self.” In common with many other 
travellers, excitement is the order of the day 
with Paddy Fairne, who never understood pursu- 
ing the noiseless tenor of his way. Up to-day, 
down to-morrow, is the leading star that governs 
moat persons who move about from fair to fair, or 
market to market; but whether up or down, Paddy 
has always had the credit of being an honest 
straightforward man, and no one’s enemy but his 
own. 

But a short time since I was at Birmingham, 
when speaking toa travelling auctioneer with whom 
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I bad @ previous acquaintance, when a man came 
down a side-street carrying a small stand in his 
band, “Hullo, John,” said my auctioneer friend to 
the stranger, “how do you get on?” “Oh!” said 
the man addressed, “I’m on the rocks, but never 
mind, come and have a bucket (i.e. glass) of rum. 
“Who’s your friend?” said he in continuation. 
“Why, don’t you know him?” said the auctioneer, 
“ He's Mr, Green, from Brighton, an old han’seller. 
You must remember him, surely.” “Remember 
Bill Green, Yes, by the Powers, before you was 
born or thought of. By the Powers, and sure 
we were boys together.” ‘Get out,” said I, “how 
can that be? Why, you are seventy if you are 
a day.” His hair was pure white. “Bad manners 
to you,” said he, “I’m not five years older than 
yourself.” On an explanation, sure enough it was 
the veritable “Irish swell” I had met five and- 
thirty years ago, and who, although I had often 
heard of him in the meantime, I had not seen 
for many years—more than I even seem to think of 
now. | - 

John Fairne has certainly aged wonderfully. 
On the occasion of our meeting he had an auc- 
tioneer’s ticket pinned to his hat, and he told me 
that bis trade had for years been selling “duck,” 
4a metal-cased, watches. He now worked, as 
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he told me, thas) When he saw thete ‘was a 
chance he would pop down his stool and pop on 
it, and offer his watches. He had sold one that 
morning for nine shillings and ninepence, out of the 
half-dozen he had brought out with him. While 
we were baving a friendly glass together, a 
stranger intruded, and said he had just come to 
Birmingham Fair to buy something cheap. So 
after e little chaffering, Paddy Fairne sold bim the 
remaining five “duck” watches he had for 3/. 15s. 
The joke being that where the sale took place 
‘was the very next door to where the watches were 
sold wholesale. So my old friend made a good 
day’s work, easy and unexpectedly, and “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof” being his motto, 
no more work was done or attempted. It is said 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” and that “it never rains but it pours,” for 
there came in at the time an Israelite under the 
middle size and of spare demeanour, who, hearing my 
name, made inquiries after my father, how he was, 
&e, &, I not knowing the man, asked bim how 
be knew my father, and he said that my late 
brother John bad brought him away from London 
over twenty yeara before and taught him how 
to get a living, and that he had often been in 
my father’s company with my brother. “When 
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I hea#d,” he added, “of your brother John’s 
death, I cried for a whole day, and I don’t re- 
member ever crying before in all the hardships 
I have suffered. Ah,” he continued, “when we 
used to go to London your father always be- 
friended me, took mo to his house, and gave me 
something I really wanted here,” at the same time 
pointing to his stomach. He finished by saying, 
“Please when you see your father again, tell him 
that the little ‘Sheney,’ i.e. Jew, don’t forget his 
kindness to him when he was a friendless boy.” 
I may add that my father is still [1875] living, 
aetat. 84. 

Persons who have travelled in the Cheap John 
line for a few years, on entering a town with a 
view of settling down in life, should be very chary 
and particular with whom they form acquaintance, 
for it has a great deal to do with their success in 
trade and respectability, as they might and often 
do associate, without knowing it, with bad charac- 
ters—that are well-known to be so, yet have the 
appeafance of respectability. This applies to both 
men and women, and any such chance acquaint- 
ance will be sure to act prejudicially against 
them. 

There is a kind of freemasonry, and an amount 
of carelessness too, with travellers, that should be 
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avoided. Many a man will by accident gét hold 
of one’s nickname, and blurt it out with as much 
freedom as if he had known the party all his life, 
and had gone to school with him. This is a great 
misfortune, as eometimes by a fellow’s mouth a 
man may lose his friends; for if he have decent 
acquaintance in the town he is trying to establish 
himself in, and they hear you spoken of in familiar 
terms by some low blackguard or needy mizzler, 
your new friends would be very likely to cut you 
or treat you coolly, and not from any fault of your 
own. 

The saying “Know a man by his friends,” in 
such a case would tell much against a person thet 
had once been a traveller,and more than in any 
other line that I know of. Of course this does 
not apply to commercial travellers who represent 
respectable wholesale houses, but I mean to persons 
who, like myself, have travelled on the road to 
fairs and races in their own business as a Cheap 
John. 

Many a man who has travelled the road, al- 
though he may have had « respectable concern 
and studiously kept himself aloof from disreputable 
characters, will always find it very difficult to 
settle down in any town that he has ever visited, 
ag any scamp will take the liberty of calling him 
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by his familiar name, as Bill this or Jack that, 
because he had settled down in the town; whereas 
if he were still on the road, the same party would 
not dare to take such a liberty—that’s a great 
fact! 

When a person is known to have travelled asa 
Cheap John, the cognomen never leaves him, even 
if he becomes 4 millionaire or a diamond mer- 
chant. People speaking of him will always say, 
“Do you know that gentleman?” “Yes, he was 
once a Cheap Jack. I know him very well.” Or, 
if he is walking along the streets, one man will 
say to another, “Do you see that person over the 
other side of the way? Weill, once he was a Cheap 
Tack.” 

Soon after I had settled down to shopkeeping 
two young women came to me one day. They 
were sisters. The eldest was married, the younger 
one wanted a situation as a maid-of-all-work, and 
as we were in want of one at the time, I asked 
where they came from. They said, “ Northiam.” 
I incantiously said, “Northiam? Do you know 
me?” When the eldest of the two, looking me 
hard in the face, said, “Oh! yes, I know you. 
You used to come there as a Cheap Jack-man. 
Come along, Mary, the place won't suit you. He's 
nothing but a Cheap Jack—so come along” I 
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had frequently attended the fair there in the 
capacity of a Cheap John. “We live in deeds, not 
years,” 

I will give another case to show how the term of 
Cheap Jack or Jobn will stick to a man who has 
once followed the calling. I have had plenty of ex- 
perience in the matter, and well know that it will 
never be forgotten, and—I might’ add—forgiven! 
as by many people the term is used against the 
party who has travelled in the business as one of 
reproach. I used, when shopkeeping, to buy oc- 
casionally some looking-glasses of a very respec- 
table and fair-dealing old Italian, named Cometti. 
One day he called upon me at Brighton, and on 
soliciting an order from me, I answered by way of 
joke, “ No, Cometti, I have left off buying goods of 
poor people.” “ Poor people,” said he, “look what 
you was once yourself. You used to call out ‘Buy! 
buy! buy! Sell or never sell, I take no more, I 
take no leas, You used to be at de cart’s-tail, 
Sheep Zack! Sheep Zack! Dat’s all you vos. 
Poor people, indeed! Vere did you get rich, and 
open de large shop?—only by Sheep Zack.” I 
carried on the joke by saying, “Me! Cometti. 
‘What do you mean?” He answered, “ Yes, you! 
You vos Sheep Zack, and I can probe it. I can 
probe it." When the old Italian had expended 
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his wrath, I explained what I meant by the joke, 
and did some business with him as usual, for he 
‘was a very worthy man, as I always found after 
doing business with him for many years; and 
only mention the circumstance to show how the 
term will stick to a man all through the remain- 
ing portion of his life. That fact I well 
know. 

People who have never seen a man in the 
capacity of a Cheap John, but who having heard 
others report the fact who had seen him in the 
‘business, have no hesitation in calling him “Cheap 
Jack,” and saying, “I have seen you many a time 
on the cart;” and when taxed with, “When and 
where, sir?” will say at Findon or any other fair. 
Tonce said to an inquisitive party, “Oh yes, I was 
at Findon Fair; but how old are you?” “Twenty- 
five last birthday,” was the reply. “Oh!” I said, 
“itis just twenty-six years since I was there, s0 
you could not have seen me;” but instead of ad- 
mitting his error, “cheeked” it out by saying 
“But you was there, wasn’t you?” So it goes 
from one to the other, and everybody that hears 
it repeats the same tale, and would even swear 
they knew you and saw you at such and such a 
place and time in the business, though they were 
not born at the time. Country people as a-rale 
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have more opportunities of seeing Cheap Jacks 
than townfolks. 

Another difficulty besets a man who is known 
to have been a Cheap John when he commences 
business as a shopkeeper. Some people who are 
knowing—very knowing in their own estimation— 
ean never be brought to believe that an ex-Cheap 
John can sell either good or cheap. Yet as a 
class, whether in the cart or in a shop, no men are 
keener buyers; not only have they their experience 
to guide them, but they have their ready money, 
which at all times represents a good discount, I 
can state, as a positive fact, that I have sold 
thousands upon thousands of pounds sterling of 
goods to shopkeepers in Brighton and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood cheaper than they could buy 
the same class of goods, and of the same manu- 
facturer, my experience and ready money, or 
short-date payments, being the talisman. And I 
have known hundreds of cases where parties have 
refused to buy goods of me, after looking at them 
and pricing them, to go to a shopkeeper in the 
more fashionable and more frequented parts of 
Brighton, and give from ten to twenty-eight per 
centum more for my own goods, that I have 
supplied to the shopkeeper, than they were asked 
for them at my own establishment. Commercial 
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travellefs weil know how they must put the price 
when doing business with Cheap John now that he 
is keeping a shop. It’s no use for them to “ pop it 
on” to him; both parties know better. 

Others who have travelled themselves, before 
they became wholesale men and know you, will 
often do you good by selling you their goods 
cheap, knowing that you bought so generally, 
and sold largely. Barnaschina, a fine young 
Italian, travelled at the same time that I did, and 
afterwards settled in London in the looking-glass 
trade, When hesaw meat my shop one day at 
Brighton, he was delighted, and told me he had 
brought down a lot of superior goods to sell. To 
his solicitation to buy, I said, “Well, Baray, I 
will look at them, and if you put the price right 
Iam a buyer.” I accompanied him to the hotel 
where he had the goods deposited in one of the 
commercial “show-rooms.” Barney kept talking 
and jubbering away about the quality and the 
price, &,, with great vehemence, and that he 
would éell me the lot cheaper than any one else, 
declaring that it was no -use his selling “tree” to 
one shop, four to auother, and so on; make 
me a price for de lot,I sell to you cheaper.” I 
said, “Nonsense, Barny, you would let any one 
else have them as cheap as me.” Barny was 
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hurt, as if it were a slur upon our old acquain- ; 
tanceship for me even to suspect that he would not 
aell the goods cheaper to me than to strangers, 
So he turned to me and said, “Look here, Mister 
Green, I know you many, many, many year, aod 
before I would sell looking-glasses so cheap to any 
one else I would cut my trote off!” The result 
of the interview was that I bought the lot; and 
in the evening over a chat, a chop, and a friendly 
glass of grog at the Clarence Commercial Hotel, 
North Street, both buyer and seller acknowledged 
themselves to be satisfied with the business trans- 
action of the morning. “A dinner lubricates busi- 
ness.” 

I have recently left the—to me and to the 
million—good and fashionable town of Brighton 
—the queen of watering-places, and Lendon-super- 
Mare, where I have carried on, during the last 
twenty-five years, the business of a wholesale and 
retail Birmingham, Sheffield, and London ware- 
houseman, for which town I have many, very 
many fond recollections, and a host of friends and 
acquaintances, Nothing ‘ut the most urgent 
family affairs could ever have induced me to 
have left the town of my adoption Years 
ago, when getting tired of travelling in the Cheap 
Sohn line—particularly 2s I could foresee that by 
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the railways then springing up in all directions 
towns would be brought by the aid of steam closer 
together ; thus wholesale ,houses in the manufac- 
turing districts would be enabled to despatch their 
representatives to all the principal towns for the 
purpose of supplying the shops with the very descrip- 
tion of goods that Cheap Johns had almost a mono- 
poly in—I determined to fix upon Brighton as my 
halting-place, apart from its always having been a 
favourite town of mine, and as my old friend and 
contemporary George Dearing bad previously 
settled down there, and was doing a good trade in 
the very description of goods and the style of busi- 
ness I had always “chalked” out to enter in my- 
self, bat eventually he was compelled to leave the 
place from failing health, his doctor, the cele- 
brated young “Jack” Lawrence, having told him 
“straight” that the air of Brighton was too keen 
for him, and that he must remove into a more 
inland place, and recommended Tunbridge Wells, 
to which poor George at length, at a great sacri- 
fice, fel himself bound to remove, where he 
opened a shop in the market-place. But although 
the air of the place was perhaps better adapted 
to his hereditary consumptive constitution, it did 
not suit hie active business habits; so that after 
I bad partly settled down in business—I say 
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partly, for I could not do it all at once (there 
were still some old favourite markets and fairs in 
Sussex that I felt myself bound to attend even 
con amore)~poor George Dearing returned to 
Brighton, and after but a brief space, to die.—Deo 
volente, 

I have, as before observed, for family reasons 
removed from my favourite town, Brighton, and 
am at the present time located in one of the 
Midland Counties; and from a desire to see how 
business is now carried on, I recently paid a visit 
to Nottingham town market, where I find things 
are very nearly the same as they were forty years 
ago; for instance, I see many of the old dodges as 
heretofore. There is a man with a broad-cloth stall 
who hag the same phrases, the same kind of gooda: 
and the same manner of showing them he had 
thirty yeara ago. He is a big fellow, who moves 
one side of himself at a time, and weighs about 
seventeen stone, with a large round head and a 
hat to match; a very fat face, with eyes that 
“look ou vacancy,” he being more studious of what 
he is saying than looking at the people around 
him. He seems to divide his time into three parts, 
first eating, having a pitch, ic. talking to the 
people, and, thirdly, smoking his meerschaum 
pipe. His wife, a woman rather under the 
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middle Size, brings him at short intervals a 
basin of broth or soup, and he eats and drinks 
with much satisfaction and as if he really re- 
quired it. He talks to the people in this fashion, 
and he very much believes in himself while he's 
doing 80 :— 

“TJ never wor'd a better bit o’ cloth, and I never 
selled a better bit o’ cloth. It s'll woul an’ll wear 
as long as there’s a thread in it. I attends Bolton 
market on Monday, Wakefield a Friday, and York 
a Saturday. I wor at Bradford, where cloth are 
made, on Tuesday, and Halifax on Wednesday, 
Settle a Friday, and Blackburn a Thursday; but 
now I mean to eum here every Wednesday, an’ I 
don’t mean to let the tailors of this here toun ride 
a bunting in their red conts this ere winter if I con 
holp it; but I mean to show the working men o’ 
this here toun what they get out on ye,” &. &, 
But things seemed “flat, stale, and unprofitable” 
with him. 

The next person is an old black nigger man, 
about sixty-five years old; he must have been 
@ very fine man io his younger days, He is 
selling what he calls “American cough candy,” 
made from herbs, He is an exceedingly well- 
spoken man, wears a large fur cap, and commands 
attention. He has a little box with the “stuff” in 
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it, placed upon a pair of “spreaders,” or <reseels ; 
and if he is lucky enough tosell out by night would 
realize about ten shillings, He informs the people 
that the candy will cure any one of a cold, old or 
young, and offers small nibs to the bystanders, at 
the same time taking a piece himself. He has 
no cough, but looks as if the continually eating 
bita of candy had the effect of eating his lungs 
away. 

Next to him stood a little weazened Israelite, 
with perhaps seven or eight pounds of lumps of 
rhubarb on a stall, with a small pair of scales, and 
an ounce and half-ounce weight. He describes him- 
self as a“ Marchan from Durkey, selling whulsal 
and detail.” It would be difficult to say what 
country he came from, his appearance is something 
between an Aztes and an Irishman, an Esquimaux 
and a Bosjesman. He tells the people, who lis- 
tened to him very attentively, “that to a shild 
four year uld give em zo mouch as vud gover a 
vourpenny biece ; for de shild twelve year uld giv 
im zo mouch as lay on de chilin; but vor de 
grown up person give im zo much as you do like. 
I zell for de ceespence de von ounce, and if zu da 
go to do gemist for zo mouch, he give you vot 
you hardly can zee. I cum from Durkey mineself 
and know vot is good for you all, and I do azzure 
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you dar® is no bedder med-cines in de vorld dan 
dis.” 

Really the town of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, de- 
serves to be immortalized, as there is more “ Turkey 
rhubarb” grown in and about Banbury than the 
whole of Europe, and Asia to boot. 

A short time since I met another of these “ Durkey 
merchants” selling rhubarb in a market-place, who 
called out, “No den, Durkey rhubarbs 6d, by the 
ounce.” “ Ah! how you do, John?” 

“Oh, I'm not very well to-day, Moses.” 

“Sarve you right ; if you take rhubarbs you always 
well. Durkey rhubarbs 6d. by de ounce, 6d. by de 
ounce. Ah, Tom, how you do? and how’s your 
vife, eb, Tom, how’s your vife ?” 

“Ob, don’t bother me about my wife; she’s 
dead.” 

“Sarve her right, if she take rhubarb she no die, 
Last veek I sell at de next market-place almost von 
hundred ounces of de rhubarbs, and all dat take it 
make dem vell, except von old vomans vot was ob- 
atinates in de headstrongs; she no take hers after 
she buy, so she die.” 

There are six auctioneers every Wednesday in 
Nottingham market, all of a row. They sell 
everything and anything in different goods that 
beats a name. But they are a dull set; there is 
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not « modicum of wit passes their lips otice in a 
mooo. Nothing to “laugh and grow fat” at, and 
the longer you look at them the duller you get. 
There is by far more fon over # costermonger’s 
barrow in five minutes, in a big city, than there is 
among these auctioneers of the midland counties in 
a whole year. 

To make my journey complete, and as a 
reminiscence of bygone days, I have paid a 
visit this year to the great English Carni- 
val—the Nottingham Goose Fair—and I say 
that it’s a sight worth the travelling one hun- 
dred miles to see. Of course, to me it gave 
rise to many and particularly pleasing recollec- 
tions. I think of the tale of the monkey that had 
seen the world, and I feel that Jack’s a gentleman. 
And my thoughts are thrown back to my first visit 
to the spot in the year 1836 ; then of my old friends 
that have “gone before to that unknown and 
silent shore.” “All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces,” the possessors of many of which were “free- 
livers on @ small scale: who were prodigal within 
the compass of a guinea.” But a truce to 
moralizing—Here’s the Fair. How everything is 
altered to what it was years ago! The people 
that stand up on places sell by auction proper, 
the han’sellers or Cheap Johns have their goods 
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on the ground, and with the exception of praising 
the commodities they are offering and running the 
prices down from half-a-crown to sixpence, there 
is nothing in it to put one in mind of old times; 
and beside pocket and table cutlery, they do not 
carry the same description of goods as formerly ; 
but it is very much easier at the present time to 
get a company together than formerly, as the 
population in some places has quite trebled itself 
since I was first a Cheap John’s boy, therefore 
there are plenty of people about; and for my own 
part, I never saw such a fair in al! my travels and 
experiences as the present Goose Fair—myriads of 
people, and alt with money to spend in seeing the 
sights, buying clothes, &c. Everybody is earning 
eo much money that, if it was not for the short~ 
hours’ movement, they certainly would not have 
time to spend it; then the people are ao orderly ; 
you don’t hear a lot of bad language and blasphemy 
as you did in the days of old, and particularly 
at the fairs in and near London. The people conie 
to the fair from all parts within fifty, and, in come 
cases, over a hundred miles, for the purpose of 
enjoying themselves, which means, firstly, eating 
and stuffing; for Nottingham is a rare place for 
good eating; here you may buy anything to eat 
of the commonest person, or jn the commonest place 
at 
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with confidence that it is good, clean, and. whole« 
some, very different to dirty Birmingham and the 
Brums, 

There are two wild-beast shows, three theatrical, 
or mumming booths, two waxwork exhibitions, at 
one of which there are four nude figures repre- 
senting goddesses, on each of the pillars of the 
front; their fout ensemble conveys an impression 
of very high art, or Holywell Street, from the 
different points of view taken by the spectators. 
And there are innumerable other descriptions of 
shows, exhibitions, and wonders that go to make 
up the necessary ingredients of an English fair. 

There are no less than three individuals at this 
fair selling sealed envelopes said to contain recipes 
for making cheap, and for home consumption, 
spirituous liquors, Their mode of business is to 
stand up on a barrel, or a stool of good height, 
and commence by telling the people a rigmarole 
to the effect, that by purchasing these papers they 
can make a glass of grog, or apy spirits they 
choose, for one halfpenny ; and to carry out their 
assertion they proceed to mix a glass, first filling 
the tumbler half full of bot or cold water, to 
which is added two pieces of lump sugar, which 
they crush and stir with a great deal of cere- 
mony and nicety to hold together their audiences ; 
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they tlten add a dash of spirits of wine, then ask 
the company what they would like to take; if 
rum or brandy is suggested, they put in a little 
highly burnt sugar and flour; if whisky, a little 
saffron and fiour; if gin, there is no colouring 
matter required; they then hand the glass or 
glasses round to people to drink, who invariably 
declare the stuff to be fine, and as good as can 
be got at any public-house, &. The party then 
commences selling the catalogue of the receipts. 
The most amusing part of the affair was, that one 
man, having a better gift of talking than the 
others, charged sixpence for his packets, which he 
declared to be the real thing, and no sham, 
gammon, or take-in; another charged twopence, 
while the third party could command but little 
trade for the same articles at two for one penny. 
On the last day of the fair an elderly woman 
came up in a terrible fright and psssion to the 
sixpenny vendor, and she declared that ber husband 
had bought a list of his d—— stuff, and that he 
had well-nigh poisoned himself with it; the man 
answered her, “that that was her husband’s own 
fault, for if he had followed the printed instruc-. 
tion and mixed it up properly as he did, her 
husband, or any other man, might have drunk 
six glasses with no more hurt than just making 
F119. 
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him a little ‘fuzzy; for,” said he, “I always 
taste before I hand the grog of my mixing round 
to my customers.” “Yes,” replied the woman, “I 
have seen you; but you always spit it out again 
when folke arn’t looking at you.” The man had 
just made a glass of what he called whisky, 
which, the woman observing, said, “If the stuf 
is so good as you say, you just drink up that 
glessful yourself and I’m satisfied.” The people 
around declared that that was fair enough, and 
that he would have to do it. “Yes, yes, drink it 
all up,” shouted many voices, “drink it up.” Here 
the quack’s countenance fell; however, he rallied 
a bit, and tried hard to chaff the proposition away ; 
but it would not do, for the old woman declared 
to the byatanders “that her poor old man was ill 
and half doubled up during the whole of the 
night, and that she was obliged to go to the 
dispensary to get doctor, besides having to 
spend a lot of money in ginger brandy and other 
things to get him well, and that uow he was more 
dead than alive.” Things were getting what is 
generally called “warm,” or “hot,” with the man, 
who, after taking a mouthfal of the stuff, spat it 
out again, and then accidentally—for the purpose 
—spilt the remaining portion onto the ground, 
which was a signal for the Nottingham “lambs” 
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. 
to knock him off his perch; they tore his clothes 
to ribbons, and threw his decoctions and papers 
about, and the fellow was compelled to make good 
his escape as best he could. It is remarkable how 
the people of this place could stand to be so done 
every day. 

The theatrical show people are prating away at 
the great cost they are at in producing the enter- 
tainment they are so anxious that the people shal) 
witness within; but, like everything else, the people 
that are bred showmen know the dodges go well, 
that in getting up a concern they make 11, go 
farther than a novice would 3/, Then they 
gag the thing up, and send their bills out about 
the immense cost of scenery and dresses, and 
other expenses they are at in consequence of the 
general rise in the price of all articles in connection 
with a travelling Thespian establishment of the 
magnitude of the one they possess. But, entre 
nous, just try to sell them anything, and you will 
find all just the reverse, But I suppose they 
take it from their superiors, the proprietors and 
managers of the regular theatres. 

One of these travelling mummers is just telling 
the people, free, gratis, and for nothing, that the 
scenery and dresses of the entertainment that can 
be witnessed within, coat the management 4502.1 
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Well done, “old rags and sticks.” I expect you 
have only multiplied the cost by two hundred, and 
then that you meant shillings, But the British 
public would not like it if there was not a little 
gag to the doll trick. 

In the thick of the fair I met a man I had not 
seen for a number of years. The first time I saw 
him was when I was a boy, and before I started 
travelling; he was then selling Hanoverian sove- 
reigns, to decide a wager between Mr. Osbaldeston 
and Captain Barclay—that he did not sell one hun- 
dred sovereigns in the space of one hour at one 
shilling each. He is ata similar game at the pre- 
sent time; but it’s a real gold wedding-ring and a 
thimble for a penny, but still to “decide a wager 
between two sporting gentlemen well known in this 
neighbourhood, whose names he is bound down not 
to reveal, or to sell more than one lot to one person; 
he is being watched, and if caught selling more 
than one he will lose the wager and his own re. 
ward in the bargain.” The man must be upwards 
of seventy years of age, judging from his appear- 
ance and the data of my first seeing him at his 
dodge; he has still a good voice and plenty of rags, 
so that his way of life has not been very profitable, 
for he is trading on his upper leather to save tho 
soles of his shoes; but still he looks cheerfal. 
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On’ the Sunday which intervened between the 
fair-days the parade of Mesars. Patch and Bennett's 
large theatrical show was engaged by the local 
preachers and their friends, and a large, orderly 
mob assembled to bear the bleating and groanings 
of these miserables. When I arrived there they 
were doing a psalm, or bymn, with full chorns, to a 
tane something like that of “ Here’s a health to all 
good lasses!” bat I’m not much of a judge of music, 
And one man in particular seemed to urge on the 
mob to join in the chorus by waviug his hat to and 
fro to the tune of the melody. After which a 
doctor of the town, who appears to be popular with 
the “rank-scented many,” introduced a somebody 
from London whom he called the Bishop of Cow 
Cross, and told the people at the same time to 
jake care of their pockets and their watches. The 
appellation of “bishop” did not seem to please the 
London preacher, nor did the remark about teking 
care of their property. I don’t know whether the 
Doctor meant to be funny, but the people certainly 
laughed heartily. However, the man thus intro- 
duced looked like a respectable costermonger nut 
given to lush, He was a spare man, about the 
middle height. He told the people that when he 
‘was « boy he was as bad as avy of them, and that 
he could swear better than any old man, and had 
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‘been backed for many a pot of beer to awear better 
and bigger oaths than anybody else; but now, by 
the help, &., &., he was reformed, and that he had 
‘been in all the prisons in London. Here the people 
murmured “Oh! oh!” “Not as a thief, mind you,” 
said he, “but as a preacher and comforter of those 
who needed it.” Then he told a story of a sailor, a 
crimp, and of the good Baron Martin, and in telling 
the story acted likewise; at first he was on one 
knee, with his hands raised, then in the act of 
stabbing with a knife; then came the despair; 
then the judge trying the prisoner. He was like 
a favourite actor who takes the whole of the stage, 
and I venture to affirm that he did more acting 
in an hour than had been done by the mummers 
during the whole fair—the great Saturday included, 
He had a suit of well-worn black; but if he had 
dressed the part the effect would have been Rob- 
sonian, A great poet says: “There’s nought the 
conscience calms like rum and true religion.” For 
my part, I think gin has the same effect, especially 
with the fair, fat, and forties, to judge by the effect 
it had on them while listening to this preacher's 
tale of woe, At the conclusion, the preacher said 
he didn’t know why he had been introduced to 
them as a bishop; he could assure them, on his 
honour, that such was not the case. I don’t think 
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it was necessary for him to have made the re- 
mark, for no one in the assembly thought 20. 

Iam now fast coming to the end of my first, or 
maiden literary work, in which I have endeavoured 
to give, to the best of my ability, “® round unvar- 
nished tale of my whole course of life” as a Cheap 
John; the tales, anecdotes, jokes, and biographical 
notices of those persons whom I have met and have 
been connected with in business are strictly true, 
and in relating them I “nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

My object has been to give a faithful description 
of the life, manners, customs, sayings, and doings of 
a class of industrious and hard-working mep, and 
who have in their day “done the state some ser- 
vice,” by helping those who had not the opportunity 
of helping themselves, to such goods as were usually 
carried from one part of the country to another, by 
Cheap Johns. 

Railways during the last quarter of a century 
have of course effected great changes, and there are 
now shops in most large cities and towns where the 
same description of goods can be obtained by the 
working and lower middle classes, that even in my 
time could only be had at the annual fair of « small 
town or village, and on market-days in cities and 
boroughs. All this I could foresee must inevitably 
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happen, and was the reason of my relinguishing 
the travelling part of a Cheap Jobn’s life, and de- 
termined me for the then future to serve the same 
goods over @ counter instead of from the cart, and, 
Tam happy to say, in the words of a very old and 
moch hackneyed toast or sentiment, “My endea- 
‘yours to please have been crowned with success.” 

Reader, you are now in possession of the lead- 
ing events of forty years of the life and expe- 
rience of — 

A Cumap Jack. 
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oon ee F. Gordon), Works 
3 


ear to, cloth exe, te. 64. ie 
rs rm Hebeldes. With Autotype Pac 
aimile and pumerous fall-page 1ns- 
trations, 


inthe Himad don the Indien 
nthe Himalayas and on the, 


‘With mi 
With a 








Gzonae Daniel. 
the orden Time. sa Dans 
aasix. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 64. 





Davies (Dr. N. E.}, Works by: 
(Grown Ova Ia each; cloth limp 
‘ons 
scene eaten, 


Aids to Lon; 
Lon Life Crown Bo, M5 


Davie 





(sir Sohn) Complete 
Works, includi 





Poetical 
(Lin Vergorend aver Mikarte Dae 


the fi 
lected and i Bded, with Meme 
Towedeetion and 


time 
serial 


Dit Pwo Vole, 
rds, 14, 





Be Ma Maistre ‘=A yourney Round 
Pr aniaeat ed by any arnt” Pon 
‘8vo, cloth jirap, 2a. 

De Mille—A Cacti In Spain: 
ANovel. By Jouve} De Ds Muss. ye 


Semis 8¥0,. le 

"a's pont Broth Thus Basa 38 

Berege sun era 
‘fuotrated board, an sack. 

Our ‘reap orrene | Ciree’s Lovers. 


Dickens {Charies), Novela byt 
Seen ces 
ra Pkoore: | Otiver Yeisen” 











hater (ipa, iba her ews iy 


Prefaced by Rucwaap Hann Sune 
ano. Ct, Ova, cloth exttay ta Also 
© SMALLER EDITION, in te Mayfair 
Library. Post vo, cloth bi, cy 
About England with Di by 
‘Acreap Rawues. Nah sac Mosera- 
‘dons ANDERHOO?, ALY a2: 
by Bree 
extra, 


Dictionaries; anbachia 
thon irnctes! 
“elie and Dogmatic. By 
Set erau hare 
clot 
Fieader' Handbook of ‘ita: 


imitative, 
the 


loth extra, 78. 4. 
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Decrionancrs comtguad— 
lap Sh inge of Great 
Foner wath Tinned nd Espns 
Notes “By, Sanur A 
Bt Sie Edin, revised and 
Pictaary ot the Brame, bene 
. 

# Deompreeeasiva Guide to tbe Plays 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of tho United Kingdom and America, 

from the Bashest to the Present 

Times. By W Davenront Aaue 

A tack, woke, oom ‘Bro, bali- 

bound, is preparation 
‘The Si Dictionary Etymological, 

Motors and Ancedotal Crown 

Avo, cloth extra Ga 6d 


we of th A 
Senet y NByfeancas Hare Gre 


‘vo cloth extra, bs 
Words Facts, and Phrases. A Dice 
onary of Curious, Quamt, and Out 
ot the Way Matters By Evrezer 
Eowanos New and Cheaper Issvs, 
r bvo cl ex 7664 ibd a 
rok ~The Paradox of Act- 
ted, with Annotations, 
irom Diderot's “Le Paradoxe sur 16 
oa RE a 
LOR ” Wi face my 
Invine Cr Svo, mm parchment 45 64 
Dobson (W. T.), Works 
Port 60. cloth limp 23 64 each 
Erwvollties, Fancies, Follies, 
fartlen 


and Frolics 
Poatioal ingancttien and Eccentri- 
Soran — Memories our 
Great Towns, mith Anecdotyc Glean- 
angs concermag ther Worthies and 
thew Oddities “By Dr Jonw Doxan, 
KSA Wrth 38 Muss New and 
Cheaper Edu Cr 6vo,cl extia Te 6d. 























‘Deawarss36, THE OL, continned— 
‘Crown Bro, cloth exirty Vignette Pore 
fotos. 
in bie 
hted, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col Comma 
rs Playe From the Text of 
‘Wrssau Gievox>  Edtted by Col, 





Cunmmonaw One Vol 

Dyer —The Folk-Lore of 

Plante By Rev TP. Tutsevtow 

Drew MA Grown oro, cloth extra, 
ig 


n raion, 
Early Englah Poeta Biitcd, 


‘with Introductions and Asnotahons, 
by Rev A B Grosart, DD Crown 
Bro, cloth boards, 6 per Volume 

Fletchers (Glies, BD) Complete 
Poems Vol 


Davies (Su John) Complete 
Poetical Worke Two Vols 
Herricks (Robert) Complete Col 
signay a (Ge, Pip)” Complete 
may © 
Poetical Works. ‘Three Vole. 
Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury's Pos: 
Sh wnat Latreds by | Cxonron 
Courims "Cr 8¥0 8, 
Edgoumbe — Zephyrue A 
Plate Yay BR Prance Ebotuunee 
‘ 
‘Wit gr Taste Cr Bro, el xtra bay 
Rewendes (irs A), Novels Fy? 
Point of Hi Post 
ated banda Sa Pont How 
Archie Lovell Crown Byo, cloth extra, 
“$64, post 8vo, lust bs, 3 
Eggleston —Roxy ANovel. By 
Post & 
warp BOOLEsTon Wo, ltt, 











Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Betg a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players ad Play. 
houses of the United Kingdom and 

‘America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 

aent Times By W  Davenrorr 

‘Abang | (Unrform with Bxawse’s 

* Reader's Handbook ” v0, 

half bound, 1s $4 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr 8vo, 
cl ex, Vignette Portraits 68 per Vol, 
Gen Jonson's Works With Notes 
‘Gxitcal and Bsplanator: and a Bio- 
sfaphical Memo by Wu Grrror> 
chen by Col Coxninanan, 3 was: 
ree Vols vot nen the 
eed, Vole ti Pocus ed Miser 
‘Translabons, with Introd: Essay 
byA C Swipunus, Vor lit creas. 
latuons of the Thad and Odyssey. 


Emanuel —On Diamonds and 
BraciousStones they History Value, 


and Properties , with Simple Tests for 
sgcertamang herr Reality By Hany 
Euanvgi 

Ls pS With numerons 





Ewald (Alex. Charles, FSA), 
Works by 
‘The Life and Times of Prince 


‘Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly the Young Pre- 
teader the Stats ad 


ihe, Souroes, New and Chespar 
dition, wuh a Portraxt, crown 
cloth extra, 76 64 

‘Stories from the State 
"Wath an Antotype Pacamnile 
v0, cloth extra, 68, 
Studion Rectudied _ Histodeal 
‘Beng oro, cot ete ie, 


Crown 
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Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
‘Tham from Infancy to eae 






Thai 
Ho lllascauous: Crowe Bra, cloths ts, 
Palrholt—Tobacco: [ts His- 
am and Associations; with an Ac- 
gauat of the Plant and’ its Manu 
Geture, aad tts Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countrics. By F, W. Fate 
noxt, F.S.A. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, és. 


Famillar’ Short Sayings of 


Great Mon. By Sawuzt Artuux 
Bev, AM. Feith Edition, Revised 
Balary ‘Crown 8yo, cloth 
ane, 7. 
Faraday (Michael oh Ware py 
Post vo, cloth extra, 4s. 64. fo 
The Cher latory of a Candie: 





Audience 
Sleet by WitsaneCeoones ROS. 
ont ith apeEarous Tenrations, 
fod their al 


Sotcaree ante 


Rdlted by Winttaw 
With nemerous liu 


Farrer (dames Anson), Works 


mite Manners and Custome. 
Crows Gvo, cloth extts, 62 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Mibu Manners.” Crown 8¥0, 
Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard 


Prem aes A 
es aA 
fro elon lin, ea 


Fireworke, The Complete Ait 
Feenaury hy Toa Kexrisn, With 
267 Mostrations, A New Edition, Re- 
‘ised chrougbout and greatly Enlarged, 
Crown Bro, cloth extra, 

zgerald (Percy), 
‘The Recreations ofa Litera 
on Does Writing wh 
collections of some 
tad a View of titerary Mes 
‘Working Life. Cr.fvo, cloth extra. 6a. 
‘The. World Behind the Scenes 
cloth exta, 68. 

Tarte of sien Lah, Post 

Seo, cloth lisp, 25 
Day's ‘x through 

& Proase ad Bal san ee 
fn facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ing. Crown qto picture cover, 18. 



















‘Frrzogracn (PERcy), continued — 
Fatal Zerg: A Homburg Diary. Cr, 
‘tro, cloth extra, 
Post tro, lastrated weet each. 
Belia Conns. | Never Forgotten 

‘The Second Mre, Tillotson. 


Seventy-five Brooks Street. 
tome. 


The Lady of Branto 
Fletcher's (Glies, B.D.) Com. 
Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Vietorie on Bart 













a 
eanigae Fits A 
|. By Aumany De FONBLANQUE, 
strated boards, 
Franciilon (R.€.), Novels by: 
‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64. each, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 38. each, 
‘Qne by One. ‘A Real Queen, 
‘Queen Cophetua, 
Styrapie. For Sve, iffuse boards, te. 
her's Glove. Feap. 8vo, 1m, 
Frederic. — Seth's Brothers 
Wife: A Novel. By Hanon Frxpenic, 
"0 Vols, grown Wo. 
renoh Literature, History of 
By Hawny Vax Lavy. Complete in 
als., deny bro, cl. bd. 76. 64. each, 
‘rere.—Pandurang Harl; or, 
‘Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by SiH Bangs Paene, O.C5.1, fo. 
Sve hastented board, bu 
iswetl.— neat Twor ANovel. 
By Hain Puiswett. Post avo, iltus 
trated board 


Frost (Thomas), Works by? — 
‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Clrous Life and Circus ‘Setetrttion, 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 


London Faire. 
Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Gulde 
Jes7-8. 
founds: 























TS ‘tho London ‘Chart 
Steg Re bee 
USEE2 oucaliye Cr: boo, cloths ia. 6. 

Gardening Books: 
Port 6vo, Is. each; cl. limp, 1s. Od. each, 
‘ear’ Work inGarden and Greet 

Gardenra a othe, Menngemt of 
the Flower, rrait and Brame Garden 
By Guonak Guat. 
ue Kitchen Garden: 
‘Grom, and How we 
By Tou Jexzova. 








Plants we 
Cook Them. 
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Gasverine Bons, continued— 
Pot bro, in, each; tL inp, ey 
Household Tortioulture: A 
Satine Jame 
emt, 


TMlegeraieds 
‘The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tow Jerzoup, 


My Garden wi and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Hearn. Crown fvo, 
‘extta, be; gilt edges, 60. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwaxp: Gamere, Cr.8vo, 
el 3.64.3 ‘post Svo, illust. bds., 2a. 


Gentieman’s Magazine (The) 
One Suiling oninne ing (the). is 
the Articles upon subjects in : 
ture, Selence, and Art, for which this 
Megasing ‘bas 20 high « 
Wana BRAS ard BAY 

by Sr-vanua Ussix, appear monthly, 

eee Sie reee 
ass for raeng, Be wacker Pt 








Gentian 's Aanael(Ths Ea 
sak ‘one entire 

teed “The Go! 

Marciage Int 


saber Sot he ‘Siyeter 


Ha (a 


tre pecae ener 








Robl 

What on os 

in Wonour Bound, 

Queen of the 
‘Meadow. 

‘The Flowerct the 
Forest. 





‘Stream. 
cr Preparing. 
Sibert William Novela 
mt oat boards, 5, each, a 
ban ‘hatin 's Gu 
The 


Wizard of the Mountain, 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. 8.) Original Playe 


mies 


Bro- 
ken Hearty Eo eos Tas ane 


ce—Tom Cobb— 
is" HS" Pinetore The 
tes of Penzance, 


ht Original Comle Operas. Ws:* 
"gs VW.'S. Gurens, Containing 
ME, ©Plaatore 

“Uae Purates of Pencaice folate 
Patience — Princess Ida—~ ‘The 
Milage Teal by Jury. Demy 8vo, 


Glenny.—A Year's Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: 
the Management of Flowes Fru 
and Frame Garden. 
Guswwr, Post 8v0, 1a; EeAvoc 


Godwin—Lives, + of the porate 
Fowttror Jimpr ge SO 


Golden flbrary: The: 
Square x6 


imp, 5 Volume. sizeh cloth 
Baynrd Taylors Oiveretone of the 


bemetea (Or W.C) Ballad Hi 
Or engine story 








Autoorat of the Break- 
‘able. iatroduction by Sata, 


Hood's Whime and Oddit! 
Pieto, “All to oruinal Hivebations, 


1 
Ieving’s, (Washington) Tales Pa a 


Jesse's (Edward) Soenes and 
‘cupstions of e Country Lite, 
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Gowpex Linsany, Tue, continued — 
rare, per Volume. 


ek onerraless 

sae 

Pope's leal Works. 4 
. 





troductory Essay 

St, Plorre's Paul id Virglnles aad 

“rhe Indian Cottage. eed wah 
EM, bythe Now 8 Ccamer 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An Encyciorpu of Quota. 
ona from Writers of ali Times and 


Bivens pi cpa ia. 6 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Site: A Story, By Leowanp Geamun. 
ip. 8vo, plctnre 





German Edit 
Er verre. mo “ist Rey ad 
‘Cheaper Bdit,, demy 8vo, cl. 


Greenaway sen and. Bret 
ueen of the Pirate 








Evans, Sm, 4to, is, ba. 


Greenwood Game Works by: 
‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
‘The Milas ‘of London. 
Low-Life Deops: Ap Account ot the 
‘Strange Fish tg be Found There. 





or, 
te of iy 
Sanoto Gover, “With Addiions By 
and Gnavs 

jings oa Steel, 
index, 





a a Maps, at and Engravi 
‘and copious I 
‘Eta Gros clth entra, git. Gh. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
Ya, Babies,” Novels by: 
Post me valerate board, 2 ech 5 
groston'e a ago 
Country 


Hair (rhe): zis Treatment in 
Health, feakn' Diseate. 
‘Translated from the: tis German of Dr, 
Pincos, Crown Svo, 18.; cloth, 1s, 


Hake (Or. Thomas Gordon), 
Pooms by: 
Crown bre, clothe extra, 68, cach. 
‘ 





7 — tree. B- 
Rall—Sketohes of Irleh Cha- 
By Mra. S.C Hate. with 
on Steal and 
‘Wood by Mactise, Gi.pzrt, Harvey, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK, ium 8¥0, 
cloth extra. gilt, 7a. 6d. 
Halliday —Every-day Papers. 
Fs Axprew Havtipar, 
‘illustrated boards, 25, 
Handwriting, The Phil 
of. Withover roo Facsumiles anc 
Text. By Dow Faux se 
(MANCA, "Poa ‘8¥0, cl. limp, 29.64. 
Hanky-Panky: A Collection of of 
Very Es ke, Very Difficult 
Wine tees Ba it 


Churn, With 200 
Tues brow Fe cloth extra 4s Ad. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus). — 
Sacrifice: A. Story, By 
Lady Durvos Hanoy, Post 8v0 illst, 
Hardy 
Green 


homas).—Under the 





EY 

Hawele (Mes. H. R.} -}, works by? 

‘The Art of Oress. With numerous 
TMiustea St 





Madaome tae ria profeasly 
bound 2 

Mlostrated, 2 103. 64. .: 
for Children: A Golden 
pe With Bight Coloured Pictures, 
‘Woodenta, ev 

Edition, eal et cloth extra, 
Gnausse’ for Schools.” Demy vo, 
cloth Fimap, 28. 64. 
Faweie( 1. Rj.—American 
Humorlete: Wasnimarox Invina, 
Ouiver WenpELt HOLuss, Janes 
Russet, Lowrer, Aureus Wan, 
Mare Tware, and Brer Harre. By 
Rev. H.R, Hawes, M.A, Cr. 670, 68 
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Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boye. By 
Narmanrzy Hawrnorne, 
metous fie Ilastrations by G. Waar. 
Tox Epwanne, Large ¢t,cloin extra, 


Hawthorne Julian), Noveleby. 
Crown bre cloth extra, $8. 64. each; 
‘post 870, lnstrated boards, 2a. ‘each. * 


Herbert.—The Poema of Lord 











rome. Colles Homes, Cinbs, a 
Eito Queotin. [oust The Lifeand Adventures of » 
Prince Saronl's Wife. Jack. By One of the pits 
Fortune's Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. Edited by Cuarces Hinoisy, 
Crown Sv0, cloth extra, 38. 64. each. Hoey.—The Love 
Mies Cadogna. By Mrs, Caswet Hoey. With Frootls- 


Mes. Gainsborough'e 
___Feap, 8vo, iifustrated 


Hays. —Women of the Day: A 
Saat 


Jas ica 


Dicti ry of Notable 

raries, ‘By Feances Hays. 
», cloth exira, 4. 

i (F. G.).— My Garden 
‘Wild, aod What 1 breed Thee. By 
Erotcis Groner Hears, Author 

ct 





Animals and thelr Masters. 
‘Social Presaure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown $v, 
‘choth, Fatwa ‘Post 6v0, illus 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 





turns: A Romance, By Heway Her- 
anand D, Cuaistie Morsay. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesper 
Noble Nesey Heeperiies, ‘Cok 
lected Poems, | With Memorial-Intro- 
ese og Ror eee 
of Firs Lincy aod Gtoneatal il inden, 
Be, Three Volas crown Svoy clots 18s, 
Heese. Wartegg ‘(Chevalier 


Ernst von), Works by: 


Tuts: Land and the People. 
Wath 23 lllystracons, Crown 8y0, 


P.M Post 890, iltuss 
Bea cna 0, 







1), Works by: 
tocrat of the 


Professor at the Breakfast: 
‘Table; with the Story of Iris, Post 
vo, cloth limp, 28. BSS 
The “Science of 


Holmes. 


Votes Production and Volos Preser- 
A Popular the 


Use of Sy sod Siagerss ‘BY 
Gonnon Hocus, M.D. Wath tug 
trations. Crown 8vo, 18,; cloth, 1s. 64, 











Hood (Tom), Works by: 
From to the Novth Poles 
‘A Noah's Arksological Narrative, 
‘With 25 Ilestrations by W. Brun- 
Eipiitetnco a eine 
crown 

A ene: 3 A Novel. PostBro, 





inst. 

Hooper—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Geonoz Hoopgr, 
Post 8vo, dastrated boards, 28, 
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Hopkine—* Twixt Love and 
HMustrated ese es 


Horne—“Orion lon: An Epic cea, 


By Ricuagp Hen- 
Ser Homa 

Portrait from a Medallion by Sus 
wane. Tenth Edition, crown vo, 


Rowellescor inflicts of Capital 





sare ‘Bvo, cloth extra, bog 6a. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated. ‘a, each. 
Thoralerctt' ‘a Model ni 
The Leadon Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That othar Person. 
Hunt.“ Pesaye by by Leigh Aunt, 
bver Biccrs.” With Pedal and Toe 
troduction by Epwuxp Otuize. Post 


bvo, cloth himp, 
Fydropho obla: an Account of MM. 





on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the late 
Results, By Rexaup Suzom, Ml 
cM. Pio. tad M.D. Paris, Commis- 
tioned by the Government of the 
Colony o Mauritius to stud) 
Pastzun’s new Treatment in 
‘With 7 [ustrations, Crows 8vo, cloth 
extra, Oo. 


Indoor Paupers. By Ong or 
‘Trru. Crown 8vo, 3s.; cloth, Ls. 60. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A A 


Novel, By Juan Incmsow. 
vo, cloth extra, a @d.; post stron 
HMlwstrated boards, 2s 


Trish Wit and Humour, Songs 
Collected”and zee a9 Pee 
fete hates 28s 


irving—Tales of a Ti ler. 
By Wasurxatox Invina, ‘8r0, 
cloth limp, 22. 

Seiler fae no) herenice 

RIM 

‘Peres Crowa Sra, cloth esta, 6a 

>vele by: 

Post 8v0, illustrated bosrds, 23. cach, 
‘The Cark Colleen. 
‘The Queen of Connaught. 








Jertarles Richard), Work 
artes ( a), Works by 


‘The Life of the Fade. 
‘The Open Air. 








Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 


Curlositioe of Ont 
ig lelem. Post Bo, 


bord | — yan: A. Bioerpbical 
fae cromm ‘$0, cloth ante 


Jerrold (Tom), Works ye 
Post Bvo, Is. each; cloth, 1a, 


arden: 
wre Grom und How we Cook Thame 


desse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a ASN RY By Bo Bowens 
Jzssz. 

Jeux d'Esprit: . Caltected and and 
Seite era stan Patt 

Jones (Wm., F.8.A.), Worke by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Te, 64, hare 
FingerRing Lore: | Historical, 

‘With aa 


Frottindred Motiotions 


OTseding tha Ses sad Seartens Nike, 
‘Talismans, Word ane 





Jonson's (Ben) Works, With 
Notes Critical aod Expl , aad 
iographic 





dosephi he Come) teWorks: 
ae Sa LS 
fowsfand "The Warsi the Joos? 


Volt vith 
ad Map clots ett, gt Ts 


"Shupearane and Palette: 
eapreracy Areand artis By Rowen 
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Kershaw.—Colonial Factsand Lares and Povetan 3 or, The 
Sue Tena, Be ae, Eisoe. “Crows vos doth exiea ea 
Femara tae ARE cee Sots SAK oxir es Oe 

Aa a) uanob) Wi eke by: 

king (R. Ashe), Novele by: gorge clgihstendyd 
Crowa $vo, cloth extra, $4. 6d. each; 





post vo, illustrated boards, #4, each, 
ADrawn Game. Post B¥o, cloth Heap, 5. 64. each. 
“The Wearing of the Green” Forensto Aneodotes. 
Kingstey (Henry), Novels by: _ Theatrical Anecdotes, 
Cant 








Moekill. —In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Marr Linsxit, Aathoe of 
bar Haves ‘Under the Hill,” dc, 
‘Three Vols,, crown 8vo, 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Pon toscigh bap 6 wo, 2: 





‘Witeh 
pain a *aczat soahua Dav Davideon 
a 
‘each; post 
‘&v0, ittastrated ‘sunls a Bs. each. 
Patricia ball. 
The prcliery of Leam Oundas, 
: 
With « Silken Th 
Rebel of the Family, 
“My Level” lone, 
m Carew, Millionaire and 


Pastor 
Miser. Crown Bro, cloth, 3. 64. 


Lonstellow’s, Postioal Works, 
Saincay Wiiiceperom fee ice 
tions on Steals aaa We load. Crown Bro, 

cloth extra, 7s. 


Lit pergeog 
tong bb et Bea 








tate” L.R.C.P. Crown 8yo, ta. 
ape, : 
cloth Timp, £8, 64. 





Lucy — Gideon Fleyos: A Novel. 
‘By Hexar W. Luct. Crown 80, 
Bets be Oa; post Gres tiast Ble, ee 


The) of Camoen: 
Luslad (The) amoens, 
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Macalpine. — — Teresa Itasca, 
Siroae. Crows bro, bound fa tare 
60. 

MoCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


A History of Our Qwn Times, from 
‘the Acctasion of Queen Victoria to 
She General Election of rBio. Foor 

‘ols. demy Svo, cloth extra, 128. 

tach <Als} « Borvean Sorrioe' ws 
vo, cl extra, 66 each. 

xe Boirion, with an 

Apgendiz of Events to the nd of 

Frodo attr ty 6 cocks 

‘A Short itistory of Our Own Times, 
Ona Vol, ero Bro, cloth extra, 








History four Georges. Four 
‘Vols, det er cloth @ its, 
ech, = Vol. now ready. 


Crown 81 cloth ate, 868. each 
‘pout voy lilustrated beards, 23, 





Mal aed ont 
Garoolar A Gat with a Fortuam, 
Post tro, ilustrated boards, ta, each, 
Lintey Roohtord. 
My ’e Daughter, 
“The Right, Honourable:" A Ro- 
Tpence Sf Society and Bolitice ‘By 
justix McCasrnr, it. 2. and Mrs. 
“AMFBELL-PRARD. 
_Baltion crowo Bro, coin exits, 


Mocarthy _(ustin R, MP), 








MacDonatd.—Worke of Fancy 
od tuenetentson. 87 acess Ma. 


poratn, LED. 
handvome ear 
Wrenn ane Wireout, ‘Trae Busoey 
Lire.— Vols. Tae Disciuz, ‘THE 
‘OMEN, A Boo oF SONNETS, 
‘Oxcar Soxcs.—Vol. 3. Viotin Songs. 
Sonos or te Days anp Nicuts. 
ABoonor Drsaws, Roavstng Poeus. 
Poms ror Curoxen. Py 





The 
Wowo' Rivvex. ‘Tax Castes, THe 
Broxex Sworos. Tar Gray Way, 
Unease ¢ Comeeeve 


Iso sold separately 
in Grolier pater cath, dae 60, each, 


Mandonty) saan Coueine: 
‘A Novel. By Aones MACDORELL. 
Crown 8r0, 3 


ro, iloseréted boards, fx” 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Gy a fren ee 
_ctoth Fimp, 2x. 6d. 


Mackay.— Interludes and U Un. 
See ‘Giiatae gcear Tebe ebwa 89 


Maollee portraleGallery (The) 
of Kiustrious Literary Charact 


v0, efor 
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Magician 


Own Book 
on ae 


Bacy Hi 
from’ act inted by 
WeH, Cenusx, Wubsoo Mlestratone 
Crown fro, cloth extra, 4s 64 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Manegement~ including fall Prac- 
Timer eile ontet Gah 8 

ing Ox 
ring’ Lanters Sides By. Ce 
isywoeri, Wath to. illustrations. 
Crown 8va, 18, ; cloth, 1s 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 

ie of the Orginal in the Brin 
wm, printed o2 iate paper, 

Biot by ot with Arms and’ Seals 
‘emblazoned Colours 5a 











116; of, Culture, Path 
Sphy ins Bogush Country 


fouse. Post dvo, clots fimp, 2a. 64, 4 
The erica anid on Pony 
Wirasu on an Islands “Poet bye, cloth 


(io, parchment, ea Cy 


M: ys (Sin Tho Fhomas) Wort 
ener of Kang Art 
Bf the Tae 


ised by Br Mowaocusace Bas 
‘va, cloth lump, 28 
Mark Twain, Works by: 
holes Works of Mark Twain. 


‘the Anthor. With sie, Portas 
‘numerous illustrations, 
extra, 


Foran and 


Mise Tw Wo continwed— 
me Abroad igs gia Ds 


ats, 
font dra Mag bs 38 . 

‘The Stolen Wolke 

Crown dob enrat + Dost Bva, 


rated 
Life on the Misatesippl. With about 


Original Illustrations. Crown 
BR, cloth extrs, 4s €4 —Cheap Ede 


uo, post 8vo, iinstrated board a 
The 





BW. Kewaur Crown, 8v0, 
64 ——Cheay Batnod, ost 
Srortnasirated bon 


Mari Twain's Library of Humour, 
‘Wath oumeroas Iilostrabons, Crown, 


vo, cloth extra, fe, 64 [Preparsng 


Mairyat (Florence), Novels by: 
roma So, cloth exit, 38 €d each; 
Renee, Hise board, 2a. eachs 

Witten in Fire. 
Petr ar iliustrated boards ts, each. 
‘A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stopson. 


Fighting the Air 
Massingers Plays. From the 


‘Text of Wittiam Gurrorp, Edited 
Col Cunwinouam, Crown 8v0, 
mera, Oa 


c 
Masterman—Half_a Dozen 
Daughters. A Novel. By |. Masten. 
MAR, Fost 8vo, llastrated 2a, 
Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, So By Baaxper Marraews. 
Fost Bro, allustrated boards, 38 ; cloth, 





Bb 
tks 
| 
6 


fe Cheap Bat 
Babee haar Trans bape 
‘age *) lost, 
Roughing it, and The Innocents at 
ue ts cee 
R. Cr, o ol. ox,, 7. 
Glided Age. By Marx Tware 
Cnasiae Donury, Warnes. 
2t2 Lilustratons by T. Corrie 
Gro, sloth extra, 


4 


petty 


‘ 
i 
Ly 
ie 
fi 


“iy Eaoae ‘Volume, 


Quipe and Quiddities. Selected by 
‘The he Agany Soluninof The Te "e 
iy ines,” 


Introduction, by Acioe Cuan 
‘Melancholy ‘anstomived: 1A "Poplar 
‘Abndgnest of Bartow’ Ansiouy 
cagtecnomy tee Fine Art, By 
‘The Speeches of Charlee Dickens. 
Utaraty Frivolite, Fancles, Folleg 
Postieal soe at Eccentric 
‘Eaited by W. T. 
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Marre Looaxe, continued 
Font br, Sve, cloth limp, 23. * re Vol. 


al Page OS Fin-Bc. 
on Page by W. 5 Guess 
‘Waked "Word — Py =o 
Galates— 


‘of Irie Wit and Humour. 
lectedand Hdited by A. PERCEVAL 
Guaves. 


Animate and thele Masters. By Sir 


Social Pressure By Sir A, Hazrs. 

ireeaure. 

Curtoattion of Cettlolem, By Henke 

jERMINGS. 

ae itoorat atthe Breakfast-Table 

‘By Otiver Wenpett Hougs. Ik 
Justrated by J. Goxpon Tkoxson. 

Pencil nan latte. By Rosrer 

Lies 


Sketches and Charac- 
tars; By Cras, Laws. Selected from 
tiers by ‘by Pancr Te ena 

uies of the Law and Men ot 


Trice! ‘Anecdotes, By acon 
oan, ix G'Eeprit. Edited by Hewer S. 


‘Thue History of Joshua Davidson. 
re fiery Kieron 





a2 











Pastimes and Playore, By Rossat 
‘Maconzoon. 

‘The New Paul and Virginia, By 
W. H, Mazuoce. 

New Republic. | By W. HL: Matoce. 

Puck on Pegasus. a CnoLwonps 


LEY-PERRELL. 

Paqesve Re-Saddied. 
MONDELSY-PEnwsLL. 
Gronox Do Maunis. 

Musee of Mayfair, Edited ae KE 
‘CuoLwoxneLny-Pzw 









funiana. By the Hon. Hogx Row sr. 
More Puntana. By the Hon. Huot 
Rowurr. 


‘Tha Philosophy of Handwritl 

‘Don Facur be SaLamanca. ne Br 

By Stream and Sex, By Wau 
‘Smnok, 

Old Stories Retold By Warrae 
‘Tuoansonr. 

Reaves from « Naturelist's Note 
‘Book. By Dr. Anpaxw Wizsox, 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
‘and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Hxwey Marne. 
numerous Mlustrations. 

3. 6. 


‘With 
8¥0, 






Hints, for Infancy, alent eat ite i ed 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. D, 
LERCP, Lond Cr. Gro, hein 6, 






jorry 
New Jatellectual Games and Am 
ments, By Cran, Britew. With 





mameroas Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d, 


Mexican Mustang {On a), gS a), 
{brougt Texas, from the Gulf to the 
ands, A New el Ameri. 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 24. 2c 

Touch and Go. { Mr. Dorito 

Miller. — Physiology" “for the 

Young: of, The et Lite; He 
ony, w 

{6 the Preservation of Health. For 

Guaseon aud Popultr Readings” With 

omerous lilaets, Dy Mire F-Pexwice 


Mein. Small $vo, cloth van 84, 
Mitton orks 


Sm. By, 16. each cloth er, 1 6 cach. 
‘The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise, 
Rules for the Managenvent of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
‘Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
‘The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 
The, Laws of Pe: 4. their Relation 
Diseases of the Skit 


Wotesworth (h {Mire} Father 
court Rectory, By 
Norm, Author of 
Chock," &e. Cr. 8Y0, 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W D. Scort-Moncrixer. 
With Seven Etchings by Jou Perris 
RA W. Q. Oxcuanpson, 
MacWaintee, A.RA.Counr Hoxrex, 
ABA. R tH, AR.A,, 2nd Tom 

RAuAM, R.S.A, Large 400, 
buckram, Zi8. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,clothextra, 32,64. each; 
piotSroylltustrated boards, te each. 

A Life's Atonement. |A Model Father, 




























Joseph's Coat. ‘|Coate of FI 
By the Gate of the Sea, 
‘Val Strange. [Hearte, 





‘The Way of the i. 

A Bit of Human Nature, 

Firat Person Singular. 

Gynle Fortuns 

‘Old Blazer’a Horo. With Three Illus- 
trations by A, McCormics, Crowa 
Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘One Travetior Returns. 

Mloenat and icwny Hue: 

C1. 60, Ch OX « 

North italian Folk, By Mrs, 
Comvns Cann. Ilust. by Rhwopes 
CaLvecott, Sq. Bvo, cl Ta 66. 

Novetists. —Half-Hours with 
the, Beat Nevellsts of the Contuey: 


ooReadin 
Sed mi Ciical and Bowrapbicsl 
. Te war zie BELL. 

















Guide 1 Health avd Disease ByN E. 
13.60. 


Davies,L RCP. Cr Bvo, 

O'Gonnor.—LordBeaconsfeld: 

AB . By T, P-O'ConNoR. MPs 
SESTER iy DNNOR, 








of ek: Beaconsheld. Crowa Bv0, 
cloth extra, 7. 6d. = 

GHanlon.— The Onforeseen: 
ANovel, By Atics O’Haxtox, New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 34. 


Oliphant (ve) Novele by 
Whiteladies. Wan Ilustrationa by 
‘Axtuur He ‘1H. Woops, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Quis, contiss 

vo, cloth extra, Sa. each ; post 
signe are a ee Gor 
Wma Wineer Oty’ | mune. 


mt Bim. Prewooee. 
inMaremme.__ [01 
Wiedom, wig-ape Pathos, selected 
from the 
‘Sypxzy Mot x rf, 
Page (A. A. , Works by: 
ifeand Aime: A Study. 









4 Tale, By 
axban, BA. Edited by H. 
Crown gvo, cloth extra, G3. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged oa a 

Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 58, 


Parliamentary Elections and 














‘Commons from the Stuarts to 
Victoria, Illustrated from tbe e original 
Polineal Sqmbs, Lamy Pictorial 
Sauirea, and Popul 


nt arntatnree of 
the Time. By Joszen Gneco, Autbor 
of _“Rowlandson and his W. 
“The Life of Gillray,’ 











e ihe) wade Meoum: 

Row to most Benefit from Medical 
ice, By W, Ketant, MRCS. 

Bitmcrne RLF: Cebveinsel Ye 








The Greatest Helress in E . 
WheNly.—Phoabe'’s Fortunes: 
‘A Novel, With lasraions by Hexpy 
‘Post Svo, illusieated boards, 28, 
Dehaaghnosay Works by: 


‘ot a Worker, 


Ceclt Castle 


malnw’s Gage. | A Dogof Flanders, 
Naat. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Port 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Paul Fervoll: A . 
‘Why Paul Ferroll Killed hle Wie. 


Payn (ames), N° Novels by. ie by: 


iorrha ‘B¥0, cloth 
‘jostrated bostde fogs 
3 Massini 
Hut 
'e Word. 
Less Black than we're Painted. 
3 { High Spirit, 
AConfidential Agent. 
Some Private Ween. 
from 5 
For Cash pean Cath. t iron Exile, 
fend. 


‘The Canon's 
‘The Talk of the Town, 
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Parw contensed — 
Rie: Alemany. | Gastvon’e Year 
4 2 jon’ - 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Sentinok’s Tutor. Murphy's Master. 
What He Coat Han 
A’ County Family. [At Het Maney. 
ounty Family. 
‘A Woman's Vengeance. 
‘Gech's Tryst. 
‘The Family Scapegrass 
family Seapegrace. 
‘The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’ Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like gon, 
& Marine Reatdence, 
Married Saneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pound. 








for 
hone, Crown 8vo, 
Holiday Tas 





an yacation, Tame, Crown Bs 
low-worm Tales. Cheaper Edition, 
‘crown Gro, cloth extra, 38 64. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
Maroarer Aoxrs Pavt, With a 
Feontlapiece by Hrtzw “Parznsox, 
Gr. 8va, cloth extra, 3a, 62. post Bvo, 
ihustrated boards, 3 


Pears.—The Predent Depres- 
Jon In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
les, Being the * Pears" Prize Leeays 

{of Sue Hundred Guineas). By Eowix 








oapsy and Wruiiaw Warr. With 
an Introduct 


Pal Prof. Lr one, 
S2" Benge 





Works 
Bost Svo tit Hang, 28. 84. each, 


Puck on Pegasus. With Ilustrations, 
Pegasus ReSaddied. With Ten tull- 
poate lltsie by G Du Mauaren. 
luseg jaytalr. 
‘Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, Penxett. 


Phelps (E. St 
Post 8vo, 






_UF. 880, picture cover, 1.5 
Plekis (C. L.), Novela b: 
‘Trooping with Crows. Feap. évo, 
Lisiy Lovelace. Post Bro, astrated 
‘boards, 24. {Preparing, 





Planché (J. R.), Worke by: 
The Pureuivant of Arms; or, Het- 
aldry Founded upon Facts, With 
Catgured Frontispiece and 900 fTluse 
trations. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 7 84. 


4 Poems, from 
“Bie wit ry sTatroectgay by Oe 

Daughter, Mre. ‘Som 
Srovclot otra fe 
Piutarch’s Lives of Mlustrious 
tr nk, 
wih Notes Seca and Historical aad 

: 





Life of od 
Witten ‘Lancnonns. wo Volos 
__ 8v0, cloth extra, with Porteaite. 100 64; 





Poe (Edgar Allan) 
‘The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por, With 

an Introductory Essay by CHARLRB. 
Bavpetatez, ‘Portrait and | Face 
rigger & pe Raat 

rf 

nestor tas Regt es 
Pope's Poetical Works, Com- 
Dlete in One Vol, Post vo, cl. lienp. 28, 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).--“The 
Right Honourabla:” A Romance of 
Society and Polines. By Mrs. Caur- 
Brit-Praep and Justin McCaRrity, 

B_ Cr. 8v0, clot : 


Price (E. ©.), Nov 
‘Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Bvo, ilustrated boar 
falantina. | The Forelgnere. 
‘Mire, Lancaster's Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, #8, 


Princess Oiga—Radna; 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. 
Princess Orca, Cr, 6vo, c). ex. 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With ss Ilests, 
‘Small crown vo, cloth extra, 43. 60. 
Esay Ster Lessons. With Star Maps 
oer chee Constalncate, Be, 
tage ot the’ Con 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Famnillar Science Studies. Crown 
ro, clot extrar te, 6d. 
‘Saturn and ite Syetem. New end 
Revised Editon, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Pine a ‘cloth extra, 10s. 64, 
fae 
oust, aad Fons f 
tratiogs. Crown dro, cloth exirs, 68. 
mysteries of time ang Space 
una, ror, cou ere, 
une, 
With 
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Rabelais’ Works. — Faithfull; 
‘Translated from the French, wi 
-variornm Notes, and namerous charac- 
teristic Titustrations Gustave 
Dort, Crows 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Rambosson.—Popular ree 
‘By J. Ra ‘Lanreste 
Mee Readetes of Brnnce Brsosiaeed 
CoB. Braman. | Crows 8x5 


numerous Iilusta, cat 


executed Chart of ‘spectra, 4 1. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. bv0, cloth extra, illustrated 33.64. 
each; post 8vo, illdst. bds., 28. each. 

Peg mam Motfington, ‘Illustrated by S. L. 


AEA. 

ChristieJobnatone. Tlnstrated by 
‘WILLIAM SMALL. 

It te Never Too Late to Mend. Ik 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

‘The Course of Trus Love Never did 
tun Smooth. llustraied by Haren 











PATERSON. 
‘The Autod! of a Thief; Jack 
fall Teagee; and James 


ditsteated by Mat Stason. 
Tustrated by Me. Been Bi aoe 
‘The Oouble Marriage, I 
she Gioister and 
Hard Gash. binee by FW, 
tt 
Grimth Gaunt, ee 
Tinbes, ARAL, and Wu Susu.” 
Foul Play. ‘Wiuet. by Du Mavaien, 
Put, Youroait in Hia Place Ine. 
‘trated by Rosuxt 


cmt Baw 
‘Temptation.. illustrated 
onEsand A. W.Coorse. 
ring Hele, iilustrated by 
HH. Parerson, S.L. FitD3s,A.RA., 
C, Graz, and H. Woons, AR A. 
‘A Simplaton. Iastrated ‘by Kats 
Caavronn. [Courperr. 
Singloheart “and Doublefnoe : A 
ingle ul it 
Saeroffact Romance. Illustrated 


rd 













by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
gaimets. hastraied b E.A. ABBEY, 

rency Macguotn,and josren Nast, 

‘Theulit. and other Stories, Mustrated 
by Joserxu Nasu. 

‘Readlana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
‘of Cuanza READE. 


Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Seomise’” By the Reve pr, paar ‘Btawen, 


ib meat 

with a New containing & 
Ettvters exclon ucioosaree 
Cx, B70, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 61, 








Rice (Portrait of James).— 
Specially etched aN Doug A. Ware: 
scuutpr for the New Library Bdition 
of Besawr apd Ricz’s Novels, A few 
Proofs before Letters bave been taken 
on Japanese, paper, site 1sfx0 ia, 


Richardson. — A Winletry ot 


Health, and other Papers, Rod 
joa Wamp Ricuanpton, Mi 
;), Novel 


yen Sv0, cloth extra, 6s. 
Riddell (Mrs. J. 
Crown cloth extra, 8s. 64. each 
ost Sra, illustrated boards, Beach 
Her M Mother's Dapits 
The Prince of Wales's Gi n Party. 
Weird Stories. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
‘The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water 
__The Mystery in Patsoe Gardens, 
Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
‘Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6, each. 
Our O14 Country Towne, With aver 
$0 Illustrations, 


Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, 
Wingo fiesration, 


About ingland with Dickene, With 
E30 ions by ALPxnD RIMMER 
VanpsKnoor, 
reproduc Creat 4 aie 
tion ‘s it 
acecies nod Te See ai 7 
Stone catered 
Robinson (F. by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
Post 8vo, illustrated Lena 28. each, 
Women are Str 
___The Hands of Justi Justion 


Robinson (Phil), Worke by: 
obinean (Phil), 5: 


oth extra, 78. 64. each, 
Birde. 


Beasts. 
‘The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
"Fishes, and insects. [Preparme! 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections, beay te eee 
an. Intcoductory 
_Beovn, Pout to, clok help 
Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
4 List of the Principal Warviore who 
case ver from Normandy with Wi 
ths. Gon ry, eye ‘With the 
es Conny, hb. Yo 
Principal Arms. emblazoned in 


Eig Colours. Handsomety printed, 68, 
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Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 64. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Hinstrations. 
More Puntana, Profusely Ilustrated, 


Runciman (dames), Stories by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. exch ; 
oth 1. 64 each, 














museall w- Clark}: Works by: 
Town doth ext each; 

Bros itestrated bourde'ie coche 
Round the Galley-Fire. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 





V0, 
A Voy to the ‘Cane, 
A Bost for the Hammock. 
‘The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial 
Noyelby W, Cane Russet Author 
‘be Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
Sean in * Belgravia” for July, and 
be contiqued til January next, 
Shilling, Monthly. Ilostrated, 


ia.—Gaslight and 0 Daylight. 

Groroe Avovsrus 

8v0, illustrated boards, et 

Sanson.—Seven erioraith ne 
Stasoe Fawy tia to tyr Sed 
dyHieneySaxsou. Cravorcter $6 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crow Yvo, cloth extra, 38,04. each; 
rated boatds 
P°hound to the Wheel 
Guy Waterman, |Lion in the Path. 
‘The Two Dreamers, 

















Saundera (Katharine), Novels 
by. EE Bye, sloth extra, $6. 68 each; 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 





Gideon's _Reak. 
extra, 34. 64. 





Science Cie pe Aa Tl strated 
Int 
ee eorers of Nata Baca by] he 
Tareas, BLE, So, Dove wok jeo- 





“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8v0, cl. ex., Lip bobs tua 
‘The Seore: Out: ‘Thousand 

ae with Cards, oot other Re- 
| Entertaining B3 

coe a Drawing-room or “ White 

Magic,” ByW, H.Caswen. soolliuats, 

‘The Art S$ Ames 4 ol of 
Graceful Arts Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charedes. By faa 'RawE BRLLaw, 
‘With: footoe Tiana 








EBeay Tricks 

"yey ib Tock white Ms le 
igbt of Hand. Ec Ww. 

‘Cexuae. With 300 Ilustral 

The Merry Circlo: A Book of New 
Intellectaal Games and Amusements, 
By Cara Beciaw. Many Iilusts, 

‘Magician's Own Boo! ogy 
wri Cone ‘and Balle, Ea, Hate 
Handkerchiefs, &c, All 
Experience. Edited by W. H. aul 
zx, 200 Tilustrations. 


Senlor—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Sumson. Post 6ro.cl-liap, 25.64. 


Seven Saans (The) of P ite 
torle Man By Jaane H. Sropoanr, 
Asibor ot “Tbe Village Life." Crown 
Bro, cloth ¢ cloth extra, 


Stee rie f parent 

Firet rad "io Shakoas —Me. 

Hee Suaceareanale Comedi 
Hise and rae, a 

tbe a 

Todoe Priad by Toxne Laceans 

and Ep. Bosuwn 1623—A Repro. 

decsion ofthe extramelytarecrigeal, 

in reduced facsimile, iy a pl 

r= process—ensaring the strictest 

Seporie. i overg deta, Small ve, 


hat ar te rredaed aa 


snaravel caine of Desesnour’s 
Fortralt, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 


re for Children; Tales 
Strom’ Shakespeare, ‘By Cuaniee 
numerous, 























and Mary Lawn. With 
Wigatratigns, coloured and pla 
J. More Sqita. Cr. 4to, el 
‘The Handbook of | Si 
Music. “Being an Acconnt of 
Pieces of Music, set to Worde 
from the Playa nd Poems of Lom 
wpenre, the com 
from the Elisabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Atzaxo Rorre, 
ae halRorburgbe, 78. 
of Shakespeare. By Arore 
(Gauss Syampunas. 





a2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 








Shelley.__The Completeworks Slgnbo oarde: Tikir History. 
In Verse Prove of Per amnout vera 
Shelley: “died Pretaced coa'kese. na” Remarisbie” Comuctans By 
feted by Rican et ‘Swarnerp. Jaco: Jangoos, and Jomy Camonn 
fe. 44, each. with 100 Ttostrations, TE 









Conch; Jokes and Madéve Sister Dora: A 
“Fyrees fos the copy n't Seay 
fete Rett ae eck Ay too Reroed, i edaiipal ‘Chap. 
cat face, 
Vol, UL, Peathemoes Poems. pubiibed by and Four Mantratione, ‘Sq. Ovo, Pict 
af Kaarchy trom Shetey s maawecrpt)send —_10Fe cover, 44.5 cloth, 64. 
ers Preven tortor meson Sietchley.—A Match In the 
Oerk. ByAnrwur Sxercarey. Post 
Prone Works, in Two Vols. 
wen vo, illustrated boards, Ba. 










roma rey Cia pita Ble” 
Smith (J. Moyr), Wort 


yi 
TOE Grek Fuare Tae! Set oe 


*,* Also a Lanar-Parer Eperion, 


oluaa in Sere oaly, ot Bis: 62, for unertnern, CAST, Wah gametes 
the Five Volumes. Society i London Be 


+ r Ras! . 
Sheridan :— oustan Rewoens, Crown 6v0, 18,3 





bis ipper 
Dramatic Wenge, prited froth ‘Ten Thousand. By Count Pav. Vasiz1, 
Ohana” Betions fromtee Tear by Ramee Labor be ‘Brau: 


Prose and Poetry, ‘Translations, _ FORT. Cr, Bvo, cl. ex, @&. (Preparing. 
Ciiection br Storidesians, Crowe  Spaiding-Etizabethan Demon. 





rl Heron 
Wih a itisplece by M. Ectan 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete —-_-Bowaroa. “Crows bvo. cloth extra, 
pac eiieheciiees Erase ore, Weeted bs 


‘vd i, Me A 
Introduction, Notes, ec. by the Rev, Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
A. B. Grosart, D.D, fola., cover, Is. ; cloth, 18. 

AS roveleds beards, ae © 
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Spenser for Chidren. By M. 
rornrs With I estonia 
Casaree tion cow ei ae 


Starting a Life: Hints tor 
Pastnts on the Cholce of « 
tag me By Pesnces DavENANT, 

seloch titop, 1s, 64. 


Staunton slave ‘and Practice 
of Cheon; Together with ap Analysis 
Of the ‘Cheningy, and & Treatue on 
‘Bod Games. By Howann Sraunror, 
‘Edited by Roxuer B. Wonmaty. New 
dition, saall of. @vo, cloth extra, 58, 


Stedman (E. 0), Works by: 
Victovten Pesta, rhistoeath Bdizion, 
‘loth axtra, Ox % 
‘The Posts of America. Crown S10, 
cloth extra, 


Sterndale—The Afghan Knife: 
‘Novel By Ronse Anararn Grae. 
Broil boards, a Pt 


Btevenson(R. bate ore hy 
‘TSavennee. Sih E2 Frottapiece 
WGeane, Post Seo, cl. meee gl 








‘land V With Front, 

MA Gane. Pek v0, ce ps is 6. 
f 

regia tudlen of Man and Books 


New ww Arabian Mights. | Crown 8v0, 
cl. extra, 68; post vo, ilfust. bas., 28. 
he 





Vigginibue ,Puerlequy,, and other 
Papers. ‘thon, Revised. 
‘Foap, 6vo, backrara extra, 1, 


St.John—A Levantiog Famity. 
By, Barts Sr. joux. ‘fro, 

GBtoddard.—Summer Cruising 
Wasete Sroooanse avis by Wage Watts 
‘Moszax. Crown Sro, ol. extra, 28. 64, 


Steeles Fr spond m Foreign Novel, 


Wt by ae oa mand Ate: 2 
itiage re jetex and ALice Zw 
‘Crown 8vo, cloth 
Uitea as iy pot ve, one bd Bs, 





Strutt’s a and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
he Burt tod Domesie Recreations, 


Time, Wik tee titetratons, Ee 
by Wu.Houe. Cr.8vo, cl. extra, 7.60. 


Be 





Favourite Loodon Localities, 
be Celebrities, and ied 
‘With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Mapot 
Suburban London, Cz.8vo,cl.ex.t3.0. 


‘Swift's Choloe Works, in Prose 
ies ie aga the abe toe 
al, Ballon sect nh 
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of Indole ‘a Biographical 


Symonde—wine, W women; and 
fediawval 





tion, and. in of 
With the w ls of Rowe ann 

son's droll) 

ands Lik ef Ze aoe 

Horran, Med, 8vo, cloth 4, 


Tain History of English 
Uterature, ‘Translated by Haxay 
Van Laux, Four Vols, small vo, 
cloth, 8k.—Porucan Enirtow, 
‘Two Vols,, crown 8v0, cloth extra, 16s. 

of te Eoney lub, B losquee, of 

8 
st v0, ck Hip, 25. 











our Common Stich Foust st aad 


‘Where to Find Them: A Hi 
for Students. 33! 








With numerous Iifuais, 10 Golonre; 
al 


faesimiled trom, Turner's Origin 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 18, 6d. 
01d Stories Re-told” Bost Bvo, cows 


lic, 2. 62. 
Tales for the Marines, Fost 8v0, 
Mustrated boards, $4. 


Timnbs (ohn), Ws Works by 


Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
‘The History of, lube and Clb i 
Im London. With Anecdotes 





Ish Eccentrice and Eootn. 
roe ities: Storiea porte ol 7 and 


Fanatic yates eat 


feats, bee Wink near age Wik ana lie 


Rost 80, sllustrated boards, x. each, 
‘The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

te. | Amerloan Senator 

Trollope( France: »), Noveteby 


cloth extra, 
jostrated Sissies 


bike. Sh upon tl 
Progress, Anne Furnoas, 


Fraltose ope (T. A.)—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and otber Stories By 
‘T. Apoupaus Trottore. Post $70, 
liostrated boards, 28. 

en ridge. Pi ‘aenell's roy: 

iovel ETpo ganas, Fost 
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‘Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis. 
trese Judith: A move 


ies 


Tytler (Sarah), & — a 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 3a. 64. cach; 
Boat Bro, il ‘boards, 2a. ach, 

hat She Came Through. 
‘The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungoe ‘City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
‘Lady Bell. 
‘Crown 4vo, cloth extra, 38, 64. ench. 
Cltoyonne ¥ Jacqueline. Illustrated 
by A. B. Hovonrox, 
‘The Hugue uenot Family. With Iiasts. 
Burled Diamonde. 


Dleappeared, With Six Ttustratione 
dy P. Macias, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68, 
Van Laun.—History of French 
Uitorature. By H, Vax Lavy, Three 
jols,, demy Ovo, ci. bes, 75. G4. each. 
Vilas ry Double Bond’: A 
Story, LAR. 
vo, bloturs cover, ie 


Walford (Edw., M.A, Worke by: 
‘The County Families of the United 


Rise, Gatch ae 


ee haa Heads of Families, toeir 














He ‘or Presumptive, the 
Hee Ares freetiraae 
ewaand 3antry Addresses, Clubs, 


“Twenty-seventh Annual 
tite, for 187, cows gt, 608 
‘The i 1887), Com 
Menta hiptatefies ‘eat of the 
House of Lards, Dates of Creation, 
Lier of Sock end inh "Peer: 
‘Published annually, 
The Baronetage 
Mea ising an: Alpvabeteal List 
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‘Wasrons’s (iow) Wonrs, continual 
‘The Com baronet, 


uve of 

ee hone Volume, 
Toyal 32mo, cloth extra, gih edges, 6a. 
Haunted Condon, Ry Warten 
‘Taoxnst Eowaro 
Wavronn, NAS. Wa tuations 
by BW. Farewort, B.S.A. Crown 
__ 8v0, cloth extra, Te. 6 
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scours of 
Rivers, Piaby aE Fish and Fishiog, 
written by lzaax ‘Watton; and Ine 


‘siructions how to Angle for 





Rots by sir Hanes Nic 
‘Copperplate Mastrations, 
erown vo, cloth antique, ts Ot. 
Wait Whitman, Poems oy 
Selected and edited, with 
Seotoeriy Ween Reeeeene a 
New Editvon, with a Steet Plate Por= 
ait, Crows) Bro, pemted on band. 
paper and bound iu buokram, 6, 
Wanderers Uibrary, The: 
Grom tro, clots extra, 8 08 exch, 
Wangerings, fa Paseaenies ot, Life 


enters. By 
ag a a Spat a0 
1p. Noten: Storl 
“Adventure “ig Asia, Africa, 
PR? By Fexnerice Sonu 
Savage tite, By Frepenuck Borie, 
‘England In the Olden Tima. 
By Geonoe Dantac, With Ilustra- 
, CAUIESHANK, 
Circus Celebrities, 


Conjurer. By 


‘The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Txowas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
‘Strange Fish to be found there, By 
Jauzs Grexnwoon. 

‘The Wilde of London, By Janes 
‘GuxExwood. 


‘Tunle: The Land and the 
‘By the Chevalier do Heese Was 
tecG. With 23 Hinstrations 
‘The Life: and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
‘The World Sahind the Boones. B; 
Pasor Frreaeeaun z 
Sayings: 


echo the Guasin of St apd 
Reminiscences connected with Tor 


yerus, Coffee Houses, 4 
ByCuancee Risousr, with toss: 


sae 
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genset 
Rnaod AN Coe. Ceavos Shorts, 
Willtame (W. Mattleu, FAAS), 


Worke by: 


Simple Treatise on Heat. 
vo, cloth Hatp, wie lusts, Be. 64 

The Chemistry of Cookery.” Crown 
v0, cloth exti 





ent q 
Cr.8vo,cl. ex.,with 259 Iilusts., 7a, 64. 
aves. from a Naturallet's’ Note- 

t Bo, cloth limp, 28, 2. 





Winter We: re 

fi |. 8.) : 

Post ean bie, te each 
Cavalry’Life, 


Regimental Legends. he ep nbsp 
Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
es, By Feanors Haya. Crown 

wo, cloth extra, Ba. 
Ina: A Novel, By 
Lady Woon. Post 8vo, i > t, 
Wood (H. F.)—The Passenger 
from cg and Yor, Ai Deteouee 
Shot extry Ga OOD OmB Eves 
le, Facts, and Phraset 
of Curious, eaiot, aod 












indow Pctures, &o, 
of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, end Painting. Promure! 
Ihustrated by F.W. Fainntou7,8. S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novele by: 
Post 8¥0, i boarde, 3a each, 

Castaway. |. The 
- rorlorn Hape, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


In Exchange for a Soul. By Many 
Limaciit, Author of “The Haven 
‘wader the Hill,” fe. 5Vols.,cr.8v0. 


The Deameter: 4 Rowanos ofthe Tele 
Hiatt Cane, Author of 
Ee cn ena creo. 


The Great Con ot 
Pasir? iy dae Pripones Ocaas Crowe 
Bro, cloth exten be 


Old Blazer's Horo, By D. Canistis 
‘Muneay, Crown vo, cloth extra, €, 





‘The Helr of Linn. By Rovser 
Bucnaxay, Two Vols, crown 8yo. 
Pine and Palm. By Moxcuxe D, Con 
‘war, 2 Vols, ctown fro. 

Seth's Brother'sWite, ByHancLoFazo- 
‘mnie, 2 Vols, er, B¥0, 

Every Inch a Soldier By . 
Saunown. tures Vea, ceiver? 

‘One Traveller Returns. ByD.CHnsrin 
Munrar and Hexay Henwan, Crown 
v0, elo, 

The Passen 
By HF. 





from Scotland Yard, 
‘oop, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popol Storie bythe Best Authors Lisnany Eorr/oxs, many Mustated, 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philiatia. 
tn all Shades. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
HERRING.” 
fed Spider. 
OY. BESANT &. 


tlle Se 


of Mr. Luovaft. 
‘This Bon of Vulcan. 
‘and Crown 
‘The Golden Butterfly, 
Calia’s Arbour. 
‘Monks of Theiema, 
Bay. 


janes, RICE, 





‘The Chaplain of the Flect. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
‘The Captains’ Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncie Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
‘The World Went ‘Very Well Then. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
‘The Shadow of the Sword. 


‘The Im of Madeline, 
Love Ms for Ever. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Matt. 





oxgiove Manor. 
‘The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE, 
Peateaien a ores. 

‘Son of Hagar. 
ro runs. H, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvera Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian, 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

‘Sweet 


0 Page. 
Idntcht to Midnigh 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blackamith and Scholar 
‘The Village Comedy. 
‘You Play me Fatse. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 





a Frozen Deg} 
Basil. Th Lew ane he 
Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. ‘TheThoDestinies 


‘of Hearts.” Haunted Hotel. 
The Falten Loaves 
Jezedal'eDaughter 


Woman tn White, 
bs Moonee The Black Robe. 
Heart 


one. 


and Wite, 
Poor Mise Finch. 
Males or Mre.® "Little Novela, 
New Magdaten. 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paut Foster's Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
‘The Evangellet; or, Port Salvation, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
ACastle In Spain. 
BY 7. LEITH DERWENT. 
‘Qur Lady of Tears. 
Ciroe'e Lovers. 
BY M, BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicle. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero, 
BY R. B, FRANGILLON. 
‘Queen Cophetua. 
‘One by One. 
A Real Queen, 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
‘Pandurang Hart. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
‘Tne Capat Girks. 
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Piccapniry Novas, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
‘What will the World Say P 
Sucen ot the Meadow, 
. 2 
‘The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’ Problem. 
Grace of Yarrow. 
‘The Golden Shaft. 
Fancy Free, 
Paying a btcarn. 
Allard Knot. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greanwood Tres. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth 


Elles Quentin. 


Fortune's Foot. 
Beatrix Randolph, 
tee a Nai. 

BY SIR A, HELPS. 
tvan de Biron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 

‘Thornicroft'a Model, 
The Leadan Casket. 
Seif-cond 
That cote oreon. 
¥ JEAN INGELOW, 





Fated to 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
4 Drawn Game. 
‘The Wearing of the Groen.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY R, LYNN LINTON. 
Patriola Kemball. 

Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
‘The World Well Loat. 
Under whioh Lord ? 
With 2 Sliken Thread. 
‘The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!" ton 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyca. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
‘The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fale Saxon. 

Dear Lady Diedain. 
Mise Mleanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

‘The Comat of a Season. 
Mald of Athens. 
‘Camtole. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL 
‘Guekar Cousins. 


Piccapiiny Novars, continued 
‘BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
‘Opent Sesame! | Written In Fire. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Lite’s Atonement. { Coals of Fira, 
Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 
‘A Model Father. | _Hearte. 
By the Gate of the Sea 
‘The Way of the World. 
A. Bit of Human Nature. 
Firet Pereon Singular. 
‘Cynle Fortune. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whitaladies. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sip Maasing: | Fram Exile, 
Grape from a 
Beet of Husbande | Thorn, 
Walter's Word. — | For Casht Only, 
Lage lack than | Some, Private 
pate caintes. | Vi 


By Prony. Th *canon's 
Urkler One Root. | Talk of the Town, 


A Confidential | Glowworm Tales. 
Agent. 


BY E. C. PRICE, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners, 
‘Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It le Naver Too Late to Meni 
Hard Cash. 


Peg Wottins 

Christie Johnstone. 

GriMth Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
‘The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
‘The Cloister ang she Hearth 











ion, ‘ 
‘The Wandering Helr. | AStmpleton 
A Woman-Hate Readiana, 


oti 
Good Stories of Men and other 
mais. 


BY MRS. ¥. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darting. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Purty, 
Welrd Stories, 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


‘Women 
Yee Nands of lution 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel, 
Guy Waterman, 


‘Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
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Procanturs fovaxs, continued— 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
joan Merrywea' 
Margaret and Elisabeth, 
Gideon's Rock. | ‘Heart Salvage. 
The High taille, | Sebastian. 
BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 
‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R, A, STERNDALB. 
‘The Afghan Kotte. 


BY RERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida, 
‘The Viotin-Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Fray Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Me. Scarborough's Family. 
‘Fhe Land Loaguers. 





Precapmty Novers, continwed— 


BY FRANCES B. TROLLOPR, 
‘Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 

‘Mabel'e Progres 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, 5. 
‘Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
‘The Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Cltoyenne Jacqueline, 

The Huguenot Family. 
led Diamonde, 


BY C, C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
‘Post 6vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each, 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 


‘The Falian, 
BY HAMILTON AYDE. 
Gare of Carelyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 

Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 

Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 

Strange Stories. 

Philietia. 

Babylon. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange, 
BY W. BBSANT & JAMES RICE, 


Ready Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crows 
This Son of Yuloan. | My Littie Gia 
‘The Cane of Mr. Lucraft 
‘The Golden Buteerty. 

‘Calia’s Arbour. 

‘Monks of Thelema, 
‘Twas in Teatalgar’s Bay, 
The ‘Side, 
‘The Ton Years’ Tenant. 
‘Tha Chaplain of the Fleet, 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Soets and Conditions of Men, 


The Captains’ Room. 
AM'in = Garden Fale, 
roreten, 


Unele Jeske 





BY PREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Lit 
Shrvniclee or Noman'e Lande 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Helress of Red 
‘The Luck of Roaring 
Californian Stories, 


Gabriel Conroy.] "Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Slerran. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline, 
AChiid of Nature. | Annan Wator. 
‘The Now Abelard, 
Matt. 
Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
‘Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
‘The Shadow of « Crime, 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deosivers Ever. | Jutlet's Quandian, 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Soule, 
BY C, ALLSTON COLLINS, 
‘The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina Quesn of Hearts, 
Fide and Seek. Seman white 
‘The Dead Searet. The Moonstone, 
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Haunted Hotet. 

ier ‘is Finch. | The Fallon Leaves. 
Mrs? 

The Black Robe. 
‘The Frozen end 
Law and the Lady. | Nom 
Thetwo Oestinigs |The Evil Gente. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

wont Anos Peas. Frage. | From Midnight to 
Aight sith Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
‘Sweat and T | Frances, 


‘The Village Comedy. 

You Play ne False. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. { Paul Foster's Daughter. 


BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
‘The Prophet of the Great Savehy 


wr: Wiesae CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
+ ‘The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle In Spain, 
BY 3, LEITH DERWENT. 
‘Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovare. 
BY CHARLES DIcKENs. 
Sketches by Boz, | Oliver Twat. 
Plokwiek Paper. | Nicholas Nickleby 
Feet AKER EDWARDES. 
int of Honour, | Arohle 
ie if BETAAW EDWARDS. 
i. 'SDWARD EGGLESTON. 
ony 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Never 


Bella Gonna, | 
The Second Mra. Tillotean, 
yy. 


Street. 
‘The Lady of Brantome. 
gpl DE FONBLANQUE. 
Fitthy Luore, 


BY R. B. FRANCILLON. 
‘Quee 


Ope by One. | R'Rea! Queen. 
Pigeeed by Sic H. RARTLE PRERB. 


BY HAM PRISWELL. 
of Two 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
‘The Capel Girls. 


Porotar Novets, continusd— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Flower of the 





‘dow. 
AHeart' 


Dr, Austin’s Guest, 
‘The Wizard of the Mountain. 


Duke. 
BY JAMES GREENWOOD 
Diok Tample. 

"BY JOHN HABBERTOR, 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck, 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


‘RvoryOny Papers, 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
rifioe. 





Paul Wynter’s Sacr 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
‘Under the Greenwood Tres. 
BY  SERWICK HARWOOD, 
the Tontn 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
in. | Bue 
Prince Barenta 
Fortune's Fool. dol ph. 


| Beatrix Rand 
BY yo ATER HELPS, 
3Y MRS. oAseac. HOEY, 
‘The Lover's Creed, 


BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 


BY Tews HOPKINS, 
Twixt Love 
BY MRS, ALPEED ONT, 
‘Thorntorott’s Mode are 


The paeten C 
SelCondems 
BY ea “INGRLOW, 
Fated to be Fre. 
(BY HARRIETT 3a¥, 
‘The Guan of Connaught, 
BY MARK KERSHAW, 
lal Facts and Fict! 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
4 Drawn Game, 


“The Waring of the Green” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 


BY LYNN LINTON, 
ia. Kemball 7 
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Rgear Posutan Novers, continued 
E. Lywa Luwrow, contieued— 
he World Well Coat. 
which Lord P 
Miths'silten ‘Thread. 
‘The flebal of the Famity 
“my Love” | 
BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyos. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
DearLadyDiedain MieaMisantinrope 





‘The Waterdale Donne Quixote. 
atitignboure. | The Comet of « 
Enemy's Season. 

iphtor. Iwasa ot Athens 
A fair Saxon, |Camiota. 
‘Linley Rochford. - 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S, MACQUOID, 
‘The Evil fy, | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 





Reet falc 
Oars weleton tn 8 in fine 


BY J, MASTERMAN, 
Halt-e-dozen Oaughters. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
2. 


A Seorat of the Sa 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr, Doritiion, 
BY D. sro er MURRAY, 
Alife'sAtonement 
A Model Father, ‘of the World. 
Joseph's It of Human 
Soave Fire.” ture. 
By theGatectthe Porson Sin- 





gular. 
Val Strange. tGynle Fortune. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
‘The Unforesoen. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phasbe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 
Held in Bondage. TwoLittieWooden 





Strathmore Shoae. 
‘Gnandee. ft * in $08 inter City. 
fer Two Flange, * Ari 
an Plenaship. 
Moths, 
Pipletrelto, 
A Village Gom- 
Puck mune, 
Folle Farin. ; Bimbl. 
A og of Flanders. j Wands, 


Frescoss. 
signe fine. In Maremma, 
incess Naprax. |Othmar, 


a 
Cumar Poruian Novets, continued 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simpia. 
BY JAMES PAYR. 
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